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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
For OCTOBER, 1815. 


————_—___ 





Mr. Urgan, Sept. 10. 
AS the three following Inscriplions 
have poetical merit, be so good 
as to communicate them to the pub- 
lick. Of the author of the third, 
William Thompson, A. M. a man of 
learning and genius, few biographical 
particulars are known; and his poem 
entitled “ Sickness,” and “‘ Hymn to 
May,” seem totally neglected by the 
present admirers of Poetry, though 
rformances of far less interest and 
instruction are daily subjects of praise 

and eulogy. -C. 





Ausonius ad Villam. 
Hac mihi nec procul urbe sita est, nec 
prorsus ad .rbem, 

Ne patiar turbas, utque bonis potiar ; 
Et quoties mutare locum fastidia cogunt, 

Transeo, et alternis rure vel urbe 

fruar. 

These lines are translated by Gil- 
bert West, esq. and were inscribed on 
a summer-house at his seat at Wick- 
ham in Kent. (See Part I. p. 387.) 





For the Parsonage at Stradishall in 
Suffolk ; 

Addressed to the Rector, Patrick Mur- 
pocn, 4. M. F. R. S. 1738. 
Tuus safely low, my friend, thou canst 

not fall : 
Here reigns a deep tranquillity o’er all ; 
No noise, no care, no vanity, no strife ; 
Men, woods, and fields, all breathe un- 

troubled life. [dear; 
Then keep each passion down, however 
Trust me,the tender are the most severe: 
Guard, while ’tis thine, thy philosophic 

ease, [peace, 
And ask no joy but that of virtuous 
That bids defiance to the storms of Fate: 
High bliss is only for a higher state, 

JAMES THOMSON, 





In a Garden. 
From busy scenes with Peace alone re- 
tired, 
And the warm ray of Gratitude inspired, 





For blessings past, and mercies yet to 
come, [home ! 
Here let me praise my God, and fix my 
With Isaac* in the fields for grace im- 
plore, 
With Moses in each beamy bush adore ! 
His Providence for all my wants provides, 
His arm upholds me, and his right-hand 
guides. {hours, 
His breezes fan me in the noon-tide 
When Coolness walks amid my shades 
and bowers : 
His bounty in the silver current flows, 
Smiles in the blossoms, in the fruitage 
glows: [behold, 
Bright with pomaceous + stores his gifts, 
Th’ espaliers bend with balls of blooming 
gold! (flowers, 
His radiant finger gilds the vernal 
Fed with his balm, and water’d with his 
showers ; 
He bids the rose its crimson folds unloose, 
And blush refulgent in the purple dews; 
The lily he arrays with spotless white, 
Rich in its mantle of inwoven light; 
(Go, Solomon, and cast thy gems aside, 
Nor glory in thy poverty of pride ;) 
The painted tribes their sunny robes 
display, 
And lend a lucid softness to the day. 
Grateful to Heaven each flower its in- 
cense pays, (praise. 
And breathes its fragrant power away in 
Ob! thither may they teach my soul to 
soar, 
Confess our Maker, and his steps adore! 
Contented let me live, submissive die, 
And hope a fairer Paradise on high! 


Wi1iu1aM THompson, 
of Queen's College, Oxford. 


ES 


¥*,* In p. 308, read Anne Boleyn was 
beheaded on the 19th of May, 1537. 





* Gen. xxiv. 63. “* And Isaac went out 
in the fields to meditate at even-tide.”’ 

+ « Whilst English plains 
Blush with pomaceous harvests.” , 


Cyder, by J. Puicutrs. 


Frae- 
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* No. X. 


 Psalmes, or Songs.of Sion: turned 
into the language, and set ta the tungs of 
a strange Land. By W.S. Jatended 
Sor Christmas Carols, und fitted to divers 
of the most noted and common, but 
solemne tunes, every where in this Land 
familitirly used and knowne.” 12mo, 
Lona. [1642.] 

THE author of this little work 
signs bis name, William Slatyer, to 
the Dedication, His Trauslations 
into English are upon a level with 
the more moderate compositions of 
Sternbold and Hopkins. At the end 
it is said, 

«If any well-affected Gentleman shall 
be desirous to sing the Hebrew, Greeke, 
or Latine Psalmes, to these Tunes, or 
the Tunes of the Church, to his Lute, 
or other Musique, there are manie, or 
most of the Psalmes so fitted, and for a 
taste of them, these in Greeke and 
Latine here presented: the Hebrew to 
it, and all the rest being readie (if op- 
portunitie were) to bee offered to pub- 
licke view. 

For. a. 

Maxsipios oss5 areo uy 

ty Bean 8 Badin, 
Erno’ dy bby auctproray, 

xabidoe rowed xaBie 
"AAD ty te vouw Kuple 

70 Sane aire Dion, 
Kal nytpas vopw avre 

xa) vuxlds perernos. 

—————— 

Mr. Urpan, Sept. 25. 

N Park’s Harletan Miscellany, vol. 

Ill. p. 101, there is a note on 
Bocardo, in Oxford, which says that 
it was * formerly a place of confine- 
ment, in East-gate, near Magdalen 
College, Oxford.” Now I well re- 
member the said Bocardo standing ; 
correct therefore “ A prison over the 
gate-way of the North-gate, Oxford, 
adjoining to the tower of St. Michael’s 
Church. It was pulled down be- 
tween thirty and forty years ago.” 

In the Castle Barber's Soliloquy, 
probably written by ‘I’. Warton, Bo- 
cardo is thus mentioned : 

“ Then think not that I ask amiss ; 

My small request is only this ; 

That J, by leave of Leigh, or Pardo, 
May, with the Castle, shave Bocarpo.” 


That is, may be barber to one pri- 


tre 


Remains unpaid: Bocarpo is no more,” 
A nole says, * The City Gaol, taken 
down by the Oxford Paving Act.” 
In some Verses spoken iu the thea, 


Bocardo is mentioned as a recent 
event. The Verses were written by 
- Dr.Wheeler, then Professor of Poetry. 


“ Multa movent bilem, Quid censes op- 


Antiqui muri venerabilis umbra Bocardo 
Visitur Oxonii? 





} 


Fragments of Literature. 


». v or 
Esas wap’ ox bes vddirwy 
aoe Du levptvoy woe} 
4, « 
Eydov, 0 xaprov ixPrpaw 
> ~ > , 
ty xOvbpw amodwoe 
TS QuAdrey ply ox awrorialey 
/ , ae ~ 
xarw wavle oo dy won. 
v = . 
Obx’ Stws aoCris ixpixle 
. ~ . 
TES WHE VEY H BVOIN. 
> + , , a , 
Oux Sy iy xpion, 4 orsdaiwy 
aatens ty Bary xsiras 
e 
Oddy tyrw @fog yarp Sixaiwy, 
630g GANDY O° Gororciras. 





Idem Psal. I. Latine. 


Beatus vir, non ambulans 
consiliis inypiorum ; 
Non via stans, nee discubans 
in sede derisorum ; 
Sed Lege Dei meditatus { | 
interdiu, noctuque, ’ 
Est ejus Lege jocundatus, 
quasi victu vestitaque. 
Et erit arbor ceu plantata 
aquarum juxta yivos, 
Fructus que feret, Deo grata, 
dulceis & tempestivos; 
Non, come, folia defloruerint, 
sed aget cuncta prosper. 
Non impii sie;-ceu gluma fuerint, 
quam rapiet ventus propere. 
Non in Judicio,‘nee Sanctorum 
in ceetu, impius stabit: 
Quia viam novit Jah jastorum, 
impiorum reprobabit.” 


son, as well as the other. See Oxford 
Sausage, p. 184. 

By the Newsman’s Verses for 1772, 
in the same Miscellany, p, 223, it ap- 
peers that Bocarde was taken down 
mm that year : 

“ Rare tidings for the wretch whose lin- 


gering score 


at Oxford in 1773, the fall of 


time? num jam 


- Salve, haud iguobile 
nomen! : * 


Te 











— 











1815.} 


Te Cives quondam, Te quondam Acade- 
mia udrat, 
Militiz sacrum, Logice nec inutile pugne, 
Sed neque Juridica : quoties, TeVindice, 
telum [torsit, 
Haud imbelle manu triplici Dialectica 
Versutumgue hostem ferventi stravit 
arena! [an Artes 
Occidis infauste nune alite. Fallor? 
Te staute, hic steterunt ; Te jam pere- 
unte peribuat.” 

A note on the same Bocardo says: 

“ Castellum Porte Boreal impositum, 
nuper dirutum; tum re, tum nomine, 
variis vliim usihus accommodatum.”’ 

These Verses are to be found in 
Pophas.’s * Selecta 4nglorum Poema- 
ta,” vol. II]. p. 147. Soon after, in 
aliusivn to the logical Bocardo : 
**Cui plac. t Asolo missum enthymema 

Bocardo,” 

But we find this Northern Gate ce- 
lebrated also in an older Poem, the 
author of whch was Bishop Smal- 
ridge, entitied Auclio Davisiana. It 
is thus introduced: 

Est locus, improbulis bené notus civi- 
bus, urlis 

Extreme limes ; Borealem nomine portam 

Plebs indocta vocat; decti dixere Bo- 


See Musee Anglicana, vol. 1. p. 175. 

This » ust have been written while 
Smalridge was stiil resideat at Oxford, 
and indeed before he had taken Or- 
ders. It was first printed in 1689. 

The origin of the name is very ob- 
scure; but as Boca mpo is the echnical 
word in the scholastic logick to ex- 
press a syllogism in the fourth figure 
of the third mode, I should conjectare 
that it arose from some acudemical 
jest, now !.st, comparing the prison 
‘to that syllogism. I know not of 
the word in any other mode of ap- 

lication. 


Yours, &c. A. N. 
————— 
Mr. Ursay, Oct. 5. 


ANY, perhaps, among your nu- 
merous Readers can tell who 
wrote, or at least may be able to give 
gome account of, a hook intituled 
* Counsels and Directions, divine and 
woral, to a young Gentleman at Ox- 
ford. Loudon, 1685.” I find some 
extracts which were made from it 
threescore years ago, or more, | be- 
lieve, by an excellent Divine, who 
pow * rests from his labours.” Two 
of these extracts 1 beg leave to lay 
pefore your Readers, observing ouly 
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by the way, that the unknown author 
appears to have been a Clergyman, 
as be savs, “ I have made it my busi- 
ness, ever since I have been a priest, 
to catechize the oung. rather than 
preach to the old, experienced 
much more fruit to accrue from the 
first, than from the last.” P. 111. 

“T have been told of a good old: 
Churchman, who, affecting piety from 
his youth, had proposed to himself to 
read over the Huly Bible once every 
year (a commendable practice), and 
lived to perform the same fourscore . 
times, in a regular course, besides his 
occasional reading of some ‘portions 
thereof, as his studies and devotions did 
require; and did declare, that every 
time be read over the Bible, be diseo- 
vered things innumerable, new and of 
great importance, that had escaped him 
in former readings ; which afforded bim 
incredible delight, as well as profit; and 
that these discoveries, which I speak of, 
were made not only in his consideration 
of the obscure and difficult texts (which 
required mighty study), but in the read- 
ing of those places, that were most plain 
and easy, which he thought he had 
thoroughiy comprehended at the first 
view.” P. 23. 

** Next to the Holy Scriptures, I can- 
not conceive that any book is like to be 
more prevalent and persuasive with a 
young Gentlemag to own Religion and 
the strict ice of virtue, with Chris- 
tian fortitude, than the incomparable 
piece of our late martyred Sovereign, 
written during bis solitude and suffer- 
ings: where, with sundry remarkable 
passages, worthy of notice in relation to 
the late wars, you will find a certain 
strain of devotion, scarce ever reached 
by any but the holy penmen.” P, 98. 

This, I suppose, may be regarded 
as ao incidental testimony to the 
genaineness of the Esxwv Bocsduxn, the 
honour of winch Gauden, Bishop of 
Exeter, in a letter preserved in the 
Clarendon State Papers, seems expli- 
citly to claim to himself; and he was, 
as I conclude from his prolix, obscure, 
and embarrassed style, about as capa- 
ble of writing tas | am of flying. 

Yours, &e. R.C. 

P.S. Was not Icon Basilike for- 
merly used proverbially for a para- 
gon of excellence? | remember, 
when a boy perhaps of twelve years 
old, to have beard a person (and he 
was ‘* Rusticus abnormis sapiens,” 
and certainly had never seen this por- 
traiture of King Charies,) so use it: 
* He is Icon Basilike,” or, “ That is 
Icon 
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Icon Basilike,” pronouncing the latter 
word as three syllables, as Lady-like, 
&c. and, I think, corrupting the other 
into ** Ike and.” 
a ——_ 
Mr. Urnan, Oct. 7. 

HEAT is subject to blight, and 

smut, and mildew. Blight en- 
tirely destroys the ear, leaving in its 
stead a black point, of the length of 
the ear, like the wick of an extin- 
guished candle. A smutted ear, toa 
common observer, differs not so much 
from one that is sound ; but, on crush- 
ing the grain, it is found to contain 
nothing but a blackish offensive pow- 
der. Mildew affects the stalk, and by 
obstructing the ascent of the juices, 
which should fill the ear, renders the 
grain lean and shriveled. These de- 
scriptions, if not strictly accurate, are 
I hope sufficient to be understood ; 
and they are necessary, as the terms 
are perhaps in some parts of the 
country differently applied. 

A gentleman of attentive observa- 
tion, who lives in Oxfordshire, in- 
forms me, that a Barberry-tree grow- 
ing by the road side, in the hedge of 
one of his neighbour’s grounds, when 
the ground is sowed with wheat, a 
semicircular space contiguous to the 
Barberry-tree, about 30 yards in ex- 
tent, is mildewed, the crop beyond 
that being clear and good. This he 
has noticed in three or four instances, 
when the ground has been cropped 
with wheat, the intermediate crops of 
barley or other grain sustaining, as 
he believes, no such injury. 

. The Rector of Abbots Roding (p. 
232;) has not mentioned the distance 
bet ween the two Barberry-trees in his 

arden and his neighbour's corn-field ; 
fot since, besides a garden- wall and a 
brook, “a small field” intervenes, 
one would imagine the corn - field 
must be beyond the reach of the pesti- 
lential influence of the Barberry-trees, 
if such they possess; but if the fact, 
however improbable, of this tree be- 
ing injurious to wheat is established 
by. sufficient evidence, -we must, I 
presume, as in other cases, admit it, 
whether we can or cannot discover in 
what way, or by what “ secret qua- 
lity,” it spreads its contagion. I have 
in my own little “ parterre” a Bar- 
berry-tree, which is pot distant above 
50 yards from the corner of a field, 
whieh has been just sowed with 
wheat: and, if 1 live, I shall watch 
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whethér “ angulus iste” is at all af- 
fected with mildew, or whether, as 1 
trust, that and the other parts will be 


equally good. R. C. 
—a 
Tue Jews at Cocuin. 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 8. 


Te large body of Jews who 
dwell in Cochin, and derive their 
origin from those who were carried 
thither at the destruction of the first 
Temple, are said to be very rigid ob- 
servers of the Mosaic Law, and that 
they had no intercourse with other 
Jews until the Dutch came to trade 
there. It is nearly 1500 years since 
the Emperor Irway Barrimine grant- 
ed permission to Joseph Rabin, their 
prince or governor, to wear the five 
colours, the salutation, riding on 
horses or elephants, to convert any 
of the five nations to his religion, &c, 
according to a patent eugraven on 
copper and preserved in their Syna- 
gogue with great cares; some copies 
of which have been transmitted to 
England, and are in very few hands. 
They were at that period very nume- 
rous, in great favour with the Im- 

rial Government, and well esta- 
blished ; all which served to secure 
to them the exercise of their func- 
tions, rites, and obediences to the 
Mosaic Law, particularly in that of 
the Sabbatical year, in which they do 
not sow or reap, nor gather io the 
produce of their estatés, awaiting the 
promised blessing of an extraordinary 
crop in the sixth yéar, sufficient for 
three years,—knowing if they fail in 
their duty and industry, they are lia- 
ble to tire fate of their ancestors — 
to be punished by famine and by cap- 
tivity into othér nations. Although 
we have a very considerable body of 
Jews amongst us, we do not see any 
proofs of their observance of this 
Sabbatical forbearance, nor of their 
distribution of the fruits of their for- 
tunes during the seventh year, when- 
ever it occurs; for whether they are 
possessed of lands and flocks, or of 
funded capital, the rule is the same s 
and the commerce of exchange in 
these times, which in the Mosaic pe- 
riod was merely the barter of cattle 
and of labour, must necessarily be 


governed by the same law analogously. 


There can be very little doubt that 
the Jews at Cochin may have liberty 
to divert the seclusion in which they 
are left, to the purposes of so 
. etter 
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better than those who dwelt in Chal- 
dea during the Captivity, and better 
than those in England, France, or 
other nations, at present during their 
dispersion ; because they are not here 
so separated—they live amongst us, 
and must obey the general laws of 
the country; but they return our 
legislative vigilance by an — 
spiritual watchfulness against the ad- 
mission of our Christian dispensation. 
Yet it is fair to demand of them, 
whether in all the cases where reli- 
gious toleration prevails, they are 
strict observers amongst themselves 
of their Mosaic Law? Because, if 
they are not, we might perhaps par- 
take of their sufferings; and their 
relaxation affords a strong argument 
in favour of our increasing efforts to 
effect their Conversion. And these 
remarks are peculiarly worthy the 
active notice of the London Society. 

It seems also a very convincing 
argument to offer for their Conver- 
sion, that their general dispersion, 
and continued ruin of their Temple, 
Priesthood, and City, and the total 
ignorance in which they still remain 
as to the proper tribe to which they 
belong, and their numerous captivities 
since the incarnation of the Messiah, 
are proofs that it was intended there- 
by to close the Jewish Dispensation, 
and to establish that of the Messiah 
upon its ruins: and that the sin of 
their rejection of Him is punished by 
their preseat condition, which de- 
prives them every where of the sacri- 
fices and ceremonies of their former 
worship. 

The comforts which many Jewish 
families have obtained and enjoy un- 
der protection of the laws of England, 
render them little stimulated, in a 
worldly sense, to make any inquiry 
so as to put to themselves the simple 
question, why they remain Jews? 
but the younger part of their Nation, 
like all other young persons, prone 
to intermingle and inquire more than 
their fathers, together with man 
poor, who seek for comforts whic 
they cannot otherwise obtain, are 
coming fast into the pale of the Chris- 
tian Church. I have, however, con- 
versed with some few adults, whose 
ideas are far from being adverse to 
Christianity, while they still love the 
Mosaic Law; others who admit the 
Gospel history as they do those of 
Greece or Rome; and where I have 
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met with a converted Jew, I have in- 
variably found that he never had a 
wish to return; but that, on the con- 
trary, he deemed his salvation se- 
cured by the Gospel. A. H. 
—— 
Biptianper’s Apology for the Eng- 
lish and French Versions of the 

Scriptures circulated by the British 

and Foreign Bible Suciety: in seve- 

ral Letters. 
Lerrer I. 

Mr. Urnran, Oct. 20. 
AM convinced, with Dr. Nares, 
that “ New Translators are the 

very people we have to fear:” and 
therefore, when an outery is raised 
by a foreigner, from year to year, 
against Versions of the Sacre Volume 
which literary men of all nations, in 
former times, have admired for their 
general exactness and fidelity, I can- 
not help regarding such clamours 
with suspicion, lest “ more is meant 
than meets the eye.” My station and 
habits io life, as well as my constant 
secular engagements, preclude me 
from setting up as a Critick or a Bib- 
lical Scholar ; but the veneration and 
gratitude I feel towards the good and 
great Divines who produced our au- 
thorized English Version of the Bible, 
will not allow me very hastily to 
treat their labours with coolness or 
neglect. The various letters of Dr. 
Theophilus Abauzit, who calls him- 
self “* ONLY AN HUMBLE ALIEN,” and 
who has repeatedly complimented 
himself for his numiciry, appear ra- 
ther to indicate a writer of an as- 
suming and dogmatical spirit,—too 
self-confident to lay down the weapons 
of disputation, and too much hack- 
neyed in controversy to ackuowledge 
an iaveterate error. My business, 
however, is not with the person who 
wrote the letters alluded to, but with 
the letiers themselves; my conflict 
shall not be with the man, but with 
his arguments and allegations. 

He charges the Bible Society (and, 
by consequence, ‘several other Insti- 
tutions) with giving currency “ to 
inexact, obsolete, defective, and in- 
adequate Versions, the daily food of 
Superstition and Credulity.”. One of 
the French editions of the Bible issued 
from this Country, is represented as 
containing “too many blunders for 
him to detail:” but, he also comes 
forward with authorities and objec- 
tious “in proof of inadequacy 

even 
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even of the authorized English Ver- 
sion ;” by which, | suppose, is meant, 
that the volume is u for the pur- 
poses of religious aod moral instruc- 
tion, inadequate as a rule of faith and 
practice! This critical writer says, 
“he is humbly of opinion that the 
way to ren:er real service to religion, 
would be the publication of improved 
versions of the Bible:” but, as the 
“Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” as well as a dozen other 
Societies, persist in circulating * the 
authorized English Version,” they 
must always (according to Dr. Abau- 
zit) fail ‘‘of making men more en- 
lightened, more happy, and better,” 
than before! Now, Sir, I am per- 
suaded that the worst translation ex- 
isting, not even excepting the vile 
modern one of the Unitarians, “is 
able to make men wise to salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus;” and 
that our own authorized Version is, 
upon the whole, quite as correct, if 
not so elegant, as any Translation 
published since the Reformation. 

Here, then, I shall take my stand, 
and endeavour to meet the objections 
of — late Correspondent ; but, espe- 
cially, it will be my desire to shew 
that the stereotype edition of the 
French Scriptures, issued in 1807 and 
1811, is undeserving of the harsh 
censure he bas cast on this work, as 
if it were much less “ faithful and 
literal” than the new Translation of 
the Geneva Professors. 

I do not propose to follow, step by 

» all the remarks of Dr. Abauzit, 
which are found in different Maga- 
zines for the last four years; and, to 
avoid prolixity, shall enter less fully 
into the objections made against the 
English Bible than the French: be- 
cause his chief aim is manifestly to 
strike a blow at the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, and it is only by 
a side stroke that he attacks any 
other Institution. My present short 
address, Sir, is designed merely to in- 
troduce myself into the arena; to 
convince Dr. Abauzit that he will 
next month find an apologist for those 
Translations, which he has so long 
condemned without reserve or inter- 
mission. BipiianDeERr. 

i 

Mr.Urnsan, Kennington, Sept. 1. 

AM now preparing the Inrro- 

puction to the “ Beauties of Bos- 
Jaod and Wales,” and I shall feel highly 


obliged by any communications re- 
ating to either of the numerous sub- 
jects intended to be noticed in this 
portion of the work. 

It was promised in the first adver- 
tisements respecting the ‘* Beauties,” 
&c. that “a review of British,Roman, 
and Saxon History” should be pre- 
fixed to these extensive “ Topographi- 
cal, Historical, and Descriptive De- 
lineations ;” and it has appeared de- 
sirable to divide the introductory 
matter under certain determinate 
heads. The subjects proposed to be 
discussed may be thus stated, in brief 
outline : 

Geographical circumstances of Eng- 
land. 

Natural circumstances of England 
and Wales. 

An Exawination of British History, 
including Remarks on those who have 
written concerning it, avd Observa- 
tions on British Monuments, Coins, 
and other Relicks. 

A similar Examination of Roman 
History, including Remarks on Ro- 
man Roads, Camps, Tumuli, Domes- 
tic Vesti Coins, and other Relicks. 

An Examination of Anglo-Saxon 
History, including Remarks on those 
who have written concerning it; Ob- 
servations on Saxon Coins, 

Remarks on Danish Antiquities. 

The Progress of the Arts, &. as 
ae rahe or ae of, 
Engli Topography ; par- 
ticularly Architecture, including Re- 
marks on the Saxon and Norman 
Styles; on the Pointed, or Gothic, 
style; and on the ess of fashion 
in Architecture, from the decline of 
the Gothic to the present time. 

Statistics. Under this head a com- 
parative View of the Strength and 
Resources of Great Britain at different 

riods; a comparative analysis of 

mprovements in internal Polity; a 
succinct statement of the present ge- 
neral aspect of the Country, including 
an account of Canals, and other im- 
provements, by which the purposes of 
commerce and the interchanges of so- 
cial life arefacilitated. Remarks on 
the Population of England and Wales, 
ascertaining, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, the fluctuations at different 
riods, from the earliest stages of 


istory. 
Communications on any of these 


subjects are respectfully solicited. 
J. Nernais Brewea. 
Mr: 
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Mr. Unsan, Oct. 2. 

A‘ opportunity now offers of put- 

ting each of your Readers in 
possession of a specimen of Polyauto- 
graphy (or, as it is at present deno- 
minated, Lithography), of which in- 
genious invention some account was 
given in your vol. LX XVIII. Part I. 
p- 192; accompanied by afew notices 
of its first projector in England, Mr, 
André, and of his successor io the 
patent, Mr. Volweiler, with a portrait 
of the former Gentleman. 

Since Mr. Volweiler quitted Eng- 
Jand for his native place, Frankfort 
on the Mayn, the art of producing 
fac -simile impressions (resembling 
those prints which are taken from 
copper-plates or wood-cuts,) from 
drawings made with a pen and ink 
upon slabs of stone, has been practised 
by Mr. D. Redman, who now resides 
at No. 26, Queen- street, Golden- 
square; where he has established a 
chee and obtains a livelihood for 

imself and family solely by this Art. 

It is partly with a view to further 
the interests of this poor but indus- 
trious man and his family, that a 
young friend of mine (Mr. Henry 

inkworth), at my particular re- 
quest, has executed the Drawing of 
the celebrated Magliabechi, so famed 
for bis great learning and surprising 
memory, from which the aunex 
priot (Plate I.) is taken; and not 
only the annexed print, but, as you 
can certify to your readers, a whole 
impression equal to the extensive sale 
of your Magazine — an impression 
which it is well known few copper- 
plates will bear, without exhibiting 
manifest signs of being much worn. 

This drawing was made with a 
common crow pen, upen a piece of 
lias stone dug out of a gee | in the 
peighbourhood of Bath; and is the 
first attempt al drawing in this wag 
made by theGentleman just mentioned. 

The present lithographic - printer 
has resided nearly three years at Bath, 
during which period, he informs me, 
he printed a variety of drawings for 
Professors of the Art in that neigh- 
bourhood, and many more for Ama- 
teurs. Messrs. Munn and Varley, he 
states, have executed some of their 
beautiful drawing-books at his press 
in London, .awd Mr. Ackerman has 
availed himself of his assistance in 
sume of his elegant publications. 

Gent. Maa. Ociober, 1815. 
ie 
a 


His Majesty’s Board of Ordnance 
have likewise erected a press at their 
Office, Whitehall, where, I under- 
stand, this mode of printing, per- 
formed for them by Redman, was 
found very serviceable in giving im- 
mediate circulation to military plans 
of battles, and other surveys, amongst 
the Staff-officers of the Army, the 
Ministers, and those connected with 
the department of the Commander in 
Chief, during the late War. 

For Landscapes, Historical Sketches, 
and Designs, this mode of printing 
unquestionably possesses the advan- 
tage of affording to an Artist, in a 
few hours, the most correct copies of 
his own drawings, whether in line or 
in the manner of chalk; nor do I 
think it altogether undeserving of 
attention for Portraits, A more cor- 
rect opinion may be formed of ites 
capabilities, by reference to the Spe- 
cimens published by the original pro- 
jectors; a work, however, which, 
pe the small number of copies 
sold before Mr. Volweiler left Eng- 
land, is now to be ranked as a book 
of prints amongst the rarest; and 
therefore likely in future times to 
bear, with those who are under the 
influence of the Calchographiamania, 
an immoderately high price. 

- If the present possessor of this Art 
has not produced works of equal 
delicacy and fineness to those pro- 
duced by his précursors, it may per- 
haps be attributable to his not havin 
been employed by Artists of equ 
eminence and skill; but I have no 
doubt that, should any of your inge- 
nious readers in London, who delight 
in the use of the pencil, feel a dispo- 
sition to multiply, at a very cheap 
rate, and in a very short time, copies 
of their original sketches, he will 
afford them satisfaction; and they 
will, by employing him, promote the 
happiness of an industrious man with 
a large family. 

In addition to the different styles 
of drawing for lithographic printing 
described in the paper already re- 
ferred to, Mr. Redman has exhibited 
a specimen produced in the same way 
as Mezzotinto prints, by scraping up 
the lights upon a black ground; and 
this print, 1 confess, somewhat sur- 
prised me by its novelty and close 
resemblance to that curious style of 
engraving. 

The 
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The character of Magliabechi, 
whose portrait is here exhibited, has 
been long since given to the world in 
English, in a little book printed at 
the press of the late Horace Walpole, 
esq. at Strawberry-hill, evtitied * A 
Parallel between Magliabechi and 
Hill*,” a poor English tailor, who 
nevertheless had a great taste for 
literature, acquired by conning the 
parchments which he bought to cut 
into measures. 1 shall therefore con- 
fine myself to a brief abstract of that 
Memorr, for the purpose of illustra- 
ting the print. 

ANToNivs MAGLIABECIII1US appears 
to have been a native of Floreace, 
where he was born in 1633. He at- 
tained the elements of the Latin lan- 
guage in his infancy, and was appren- 
ticed to the business of a goldsmith 
and jeweller; but his invincible pas- 
sion for literature (invincible because 
so early excited) induced him to em- 
ploy every leisure moment in im- 
proving his mind, and in acquiring 

nowledge. The death of his parents 
in 1673, when he was in the middle of 
life, divested him of every motive 
longer to pursue trade; and he accord- 
ingly abandoned it, and devoted him. 
eelf wholly to his favourite pursuit. 

By means of a well-regulated and 
arranged memory, and habits of sys- 
tematic sludy, he acquired a more 
complete acquaintance with History 
than any other person in hisage; avd 
this eminenee recommended him to 
the office of Librarian to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. 

His literary correspondence was 
very extensive, and by no means con- 
fined to persons of his own class; for, 
amongst the numberiess tokens of 
respect which he received from per- 
sons of the highest eminence, it is 
stated, that Lewis XIV. always com- 
missioned the French literati who 
visited Ltaly to salute Magliabeehi 
in his name. 

His habits, it is however stated, 
were solitary and somewhat cynical ; 
a circumstance which seemed but too 
naturally to arise out of the state of 
tie age in which he lived; he never 
indulged in the pleasures of society 
or the gratifications of sense. He re- 
fused to be waited upon till compelled 
by age, and then accepted the boon 
with great reluctance; and he rarely 
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took off his clothes to go to bed. In 
the midst of the coldest winter he 
made the same cloak a covering for 
the day and the night. His dinner 
was commonly three hard eggs, with 
a draught of water. He spent some 
hours every day at the Palace library. 
The mode in which he studied, re- 
clining on a couch like a large cradle, 
and his partiality for the spiders who 
assembled around him, are anecdotes 
which his biographer might have 
omitted. The anecdotes of his ex- 
traordinary readiness at turning to 
authorities upon any literary ques- 
tion proposed to him, as they illus- 
trate the powers of mind, are more 
worthy of attention. To those who 
visited him through motives of mere 
curiosity, he was distant and reserved; 
but to the truly learned, no man was 
more communicative, and many of 
the most emiveut scholars of the time 
expressed their obligations to him. 
He had a small window in bis door, 


through which he could see all those 


who approached him ; and, if he did 
not wish their company, be would 
not admit them. 

He is said never to have gone far- 
ther from Florence than to Pratz, 
whither he once accompanied Cardi- 
nal Norris to see a maouscript. He 
was taken seriously ill in 1708; and 
upon his recovery, Ferdinand wished 
him to lodge in the palace, and pre- 
pared a large aud commodious apart- 
ment for him and his books, of which 
he possessed a very extensive col- 
lection, and had a most intimate ac- 
quaintance wilh the contents of each. 
He continued to reside in the Palace 
for a few months, and then returned 
to his own cottage, where he died at 
ihe advanced age of 81, in 1714. 

fis aspect appears to have been 
forbidding, and he is stated to have 
been very negligent of his person, 
His bair, accordiwg to the print, was 
very long, and completely entangled 
apd disordered. 

At a future period, Mr. Urban, I 
shall submit to you a few Observa- 
tions upou Memory, suggested by the 
consideration of this most promivent 
feature in Magtiabecchi’s character, 
and with particular reference to the 
vew scheme of M. Von Feinagle. 


Yours, &c. T. Fisuer. 

















* See a Parallel between Magliabechi and Hill, by Mr. Spence, in our vol. XXIX. 
63; au account of Magliabechi, XLVI.250; aud memoirs of Hill, XXLV. 413.—Eb, 
Mr. 
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Mr, Urnan, August 18. 
ERCEIVING ia p.149, some men- 
tion of the Lee Priory Press, I 
cannot refrain from indulging myself, 
and, I hope, such of your Readers as 
are lovers of Old English Poetry, by 
noticing one of its recent publica- 
tions, whieh has afforded me peculiar 
pleasure. Among the Poeis of the 
early part of the sixteenth Century, 
the name of William Browne is emi- 
nently distinguished; bat it must be 
owned, that his published works have 
not quite justified, in modern estima- 
tion, the repute in which we find him 
to have been held by his contempo- 
rarics. The work to which | refer, 
**The original Poems of William 
Browne, never before published,” 
sanctions, io my opinion, the judg- 
ment of the Editor, and amply vindi- 
cates the celebrity the Poet acquired. 
These compositions, now first printed 
from the manuscript copy, do indeed, 
to borrow the Editor’s words, pos- 
sess “‘a simplicity, a chasteness, a 
grace, a facifity, a sweetness, ful! of 
attraction and delight.” | am not 
one of those who, presuming to de- 
spise the effusions of modern genius, 
discover sowe wonderful merit in 
every production that is old, aud who 
can devour with insatiable avidity 
all the quaint metaphysical jargon 
of many Poets contemporary with 
Browne. But, in testimony of the 
value of a volume like this, I am 
happy to eoncur with the most ar- 
dent of black-letter enthusiasts. 

That is a noble Ode, commencing, 
«* Awake, fair Muse, for 1 intend 

These everlasting lines to thee! 

And, bonour’d Drayton, come and lend 

.An ear to this sweet melody ; [string, 
For on my harp’s most high and silver 
To those Nine Sisters whom I love I 

sing.” 

“The Happy Life’ has all the 
charm, and case, aud unafiected flow 
of moral feeling, of Horace’s more 
serious lyrical pieces. 

Of his Sonnets the following may 
he a specimen : 

**So sat the Muses on the bank of 
Thames, 
And pleas’d to sing our heavenly 
Spenser's wit, {Rames, 
Inspiring almest trees with powerful 
As Cwlia, when she sings what I have 
writ : 
Methinks there is a spirit more divine, 
An elegance more rare, when aught is 
sung . [ mine, 
By her sweet voice, in every verse of 
‘Than | conceive by any other tongue. 


So a Musician sets what some one plays 
With better relish, sweeter stroke, 
than he (weighs, 
That first composed; nay, oft the maker 
If what he bears his own or others’ be. 
Such are my lines: the highest, best of 
choice, [voice.’? 
Become more gracious by her sweetest 
There is an extraordinary coinci- 
dence with this in the following 
thought of Cowper, who could acver 
have seen these poeurs ; 


“ My numbers that day she had sung, 

And gave them a grace so divine, 
As only her musical tongde 

Could infuse into numbers of mine : 
The longer 1 beard, I esteem’d 

The work of my fancy the more, 
And ev’n to myself never seem'd 

So tuneful a Poet before.” 

it is hardly necessary to observe, 
that this rare volume is adorned with 
all the beauty of typography for 
which the Lee Priory Press is so re- 
markable. 


Yours, &c. A Constant Reaper. 
-— Eo 
Mr. Ursa, Sept. 20. 


OST of your Readers well know 

l 4 that the subject of Dearn is 
shrouded by a gloom that renders it 
always unwelcome — it is generally 
shunned, as much as weak people de- 
fer, because they cannot resolve, to 
make their wills, lest the very act 
should accelerate their dissolation, 
although the one would give the fit- 
test preparation for the event, and 
the other be \etter done while the 
mind is not hurried by ite pear ap- 
proach. These alarms arise from the 
delay of reflecting upon it: Children 
are never taught it asa lesson of in- 
straction, although thousands of their 
own age are falling round them; 
Youth are generally too much occu- 
pied with the progress of every other 
part of education than what concerns 
their latter end, which is thea sup- 
posed, ofien very falsely, to be far 
off; and Maturity is busy in the pros 
motion of worldly prosperity to a de- 
gree which renvers them perfectly 
satisfied, if, by uniting Christian mo- 
rais with their secular conceras, they 
are above leading intemperate lives, 
Thus the subject of Death gains but 
few disciples until a period of lile 
when there is scarcely time left to 
study it in its full view. Some philo- 
sopbers have said that the dread of 
dissolution arises from our love of 
lite, @ first principle, which was given 
us 
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us in order to increase our sphere of 
active usefulness to each other, and 
which would have been greatly injured 
if we had been wade careless and pro- 
digal of the present blessing. This 
very active energy lays another basis 
of this dread, in the increase of our 
worldly counexions and fortune ; 
the more we succeed and accumulate 
** this world’s goods” around us, the 
more we dread any separation from 
them *, and thé more incapable does 
our power become of subduing the 
fears of privation—we cherish them 
rather as if they would part from us, 
than as if it were at all probable that 
we should first be called from them. 
In cases of deep affliction or adver- 
sity, this dread of Death is greatly 
diminished, for we then feel by ex- 
perievce (the surest monitor) how 
inadequate they are to provide for us 
all the support we find necessary ; and 
not uvfrequeotly, in the keenest sor- 
row or disappointment, we are ready 
to give up our hfe. It is too true 
that many in such cases would rejoice 
to relinquish it, not so much because 
they “seek a better country,” as that 
they are tired of this, or of their load 
of misfortune! 

Now, Sir, as I have known from 
long experience how sincerely you 
sympathize in all the moral concerns 
of your Readers, to whom { may add 
of mankind in general, [ should 
esteem your advice in the following 
suggestion to reduce this dread of 
Death; to enable every good Chris- 
tian to look at it, au« wait for it, as 
the gate of life and bliss; and to 
render the present stage of existence 
happier ov that account. 

I propose to reduce this dread of 
Death by making it familiar. We 
may easily trace this effect in the 
most difficult trials we undergo: 
habit is our second nature; by habit 
we may surmount dangers—bear fa- 
tigue— blunt the edge of sorrow— 
endure pain—discipline our mind and 
our limbs to services which could 
never be anticipated ; habitual forti- 
tude, courage, self-denial, improve- 
ment, may grow with our growth, 
and strengthen with our strength; 
fears and alarms that raise their 
hideous furms to the most fervid ima- 
gination, and terrify to stupefaction, 


Hints for banishing the Dread of Death. 
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may be tamed, so as'to lose all their 
maygoetic force, by approaching them 
by degrees, and familiarizing them to 
the mind! Frequency of intercourse 
and familiarity are proverbially said 
to produce contempt; and if this be 
correct in all other things, who shail 
say that Death affords an exception? 
Human nature must in all its cases be 
governed by the same principle: what 
operates in one, will be found in all. 
We dread the hour of our departure 
because we never render that hour 
familiar : even the death of our dear- 
est friends, and the tolling knell of 
our acquaintance and neighbours, 
have vot always the effect, though 
we sometimes follow them to theit 
grave, and mingle affectionate tears 
with their very ashes, of awakening 
us from the dream, while the day is 
approaching when another friend will 
follow us to the same * bourne from 
whence no traveller returng:” the 
buoyancy of animal spirits puts off 
what we dread to consider! But the 
dire effect of this frailty, when the 
time really comes for our departure, 
would be softened, and converted into 
joy, if these intermediate events were 
united to exemplify the benefit of a 
previous familiarity, with the case. 
Very tolerably good Christians, 
and very zealous believers tov, have 
not unfrequently been found at this 
awful moment to have, as it were, 
merely turned over some of the leaves 
of their Gospel, which were written 
for their instruction, and to have pro- 
fited too little of its sacred promises! 
Religious subjects in general are now 
avoided in the company of our dear- 
est friends, and that of Death in parti- 
cular is seldom or never heard from 
any of our lips!—We hear of it in 
sermons, and that is deemed quite 
sufficient for all the information, or 
even syinpathy, which the matter re- 
quires, It is, Sir, of great import- 
ance to conquer this unwise course ; 
and, as 1 know you to be the patron 
of early education, as well as of many 
establishments for the amelioration of 
mankind, I would recommend you to 
begin a plan of rendering Death fa- 
miliar, by introducing it into the 
vocabularies, moral sentences, gram- 
matical exercises, and other works, 
that are circulated freely, in this age, 





* As Dr. Johnson once replied to Mr. Garrick, who was shewing him the deeo- 


tations of his villa at Hampton : ** These things are what make Death terrible !” 
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through all parts of the United King- 
dom and of the world. ‘The tutors 
should have questions relative to this 
event, to the certainty of its approach, 
to the advance of years, to all the 
stages of human life, and to the sub- 
sequent judgment, and the promises 
of future biiss, as a reward for a will- 
ing and grateful obedience: these 
should be answered by such short de- 
tails as should awaken in the pupil’s 
mind, from the earliest period, in- 
creasing but familiar encouragement ; 
and expectation of his os to those 
promises, which neither eye hath ever 
seen, norear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, for 
those that love God and keep his 
commandments. Assuredly this would 
ibe a great improvement of catechisms 
and spelling - books, till the child's 
curiosity, if it were nothing more, 
should be awakened, so as to excite 
him to conduct himself in such a man- 
ner as to hope to attain this extraor- 
dinary reward, which is never to be 
withdrawn !—He would thus grow up 
familiarized rather with a fixed se- 
curity of obtaining heavenly bliss, 
than of dreading the moment of 
Death ; and he would consider Death 
as so secondary, though instrumental 
to bring him to it, that he would at 
least overcome his fears insensibly, 
aud reflect only with a grateful cheer- 
falness on what is far beyond it, and 
to which he is hastening. Thus his 
life would be.a constant preparation 
for Death, which would render him 
habitually good, aod he would banish 
one grand enemy to joy. By this 
means his present days would be far 
happier; he would supply the defi- 
ciency of his present information in 
spiritual things above-mentioned; the 
gioom that overcast his brow when 
he turned to this subject would be 
dispelled; and the unmixed purity of 
an Eternal Life in glory would unile 
to secure his mind from the dangers 
of failing away, through a dread or 
uncertainty whether his hopes of 
happiness were secure ! 

Now, Sir, if I am in the least cor- 
rect in these suggestions, as fair con- 
sequences resulting from my plan of 
familiarizing the thoughts of Death, 
and so preserving it ever present, but 
subdued in all its terrors by a con- 
eomitant life of righteousness,—let 
me flatter myself that 1 have done 
much for my fellow-creatures—have 


blunted the edge of sorrow, and laid 
open a cheerful vista to Eternal 
Glory! But cannot hope to accom- 
plish such a change without your 
assistance: the extensive circulation 
of your works, and the morality of 
all your lucubrations, will afford to 
my doctrine considerable strength : 
and without this help I almost despair 
of success; for you will reach the at- 
tention of many who would otherwise 
turn over this letter, and seek another 
of more entertainment. The cheerful 
virtue of your own life, and its de 
sired extent, are the best evidence I 
can offer for the benefit of that pre- 
paration which I would render uni- 
versal, A. H. 
ie 

Strictures on the Sermons of the Rev, 

J.Evton; continued from p. 12. 

Were the doctrine inculcated by 

the Author of these Discourses 
in the passage already quoted by us 
from page 13 (viz. “ Nor does it a 
pear that God himself could have 
forgiven sin, without a full and suffi- 
cient atonement and satisfaction be- 
ing made for it”), really agreeable to 
Scripture and to Truth; it would ob- 
viously and undeniably follow from 
it, that the Redemption of the human 
race through the mediation of Jesus 
Christ is in reason to be regarded, 
not as the beneficent result of pure 
grace and mercy on the part of God 
the Father, but, ov the contrary, as 
a transaction differiog in no material 
point whatever (as far as the First 
Person of the Blexsed Trinity can be 
traly said to have been at all concern- 
ed in it) from any common act of 
strict legal justice. 

The correctness of this inference, 
indeed, is not only clearly and neces- 
sarily implied, but even explicitly as- 
serted in various parts of Mr. Bytou's 
Sermons. We shall content ourselves 
at present with citing, in proof of this, 
the following brief passage from 
page 15: “O sinners! flee for refuge 
to this hope set before you. Turn yé 
to this strong hold; aud the very 
justice of God, that most formidabie 
of ail his attributes to the transgrés- 
sors of his law, will then secure your 
deliverance from the wrath to come.” 

How far the maintenance of a doc. 
trine such as this is capable of beiig 
in any measure reconciled with that 
fundamental principle of Natural Re- 
ligion, which teaches us to regard the 

spon- 
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spontaneous and immutable beniguity 
of the Supreme Being as the only 
original source of ali good gifts, isa 
quesiion which well merits the most 
serious consideration of every sober 
miod.— or our own part, thoroughly 
persuaded, as in sincerity we must 
needs profess ourselves to be, that 
between the legitimate deductions of 
sound reasoa and the genuine (or 
rightly expounded) doctrines of the 
Gospel, there really subsists, in every 
instance that can be named, the 
most perfect harmony; we hesitate 
not a moment to avow our entire 
rejection and cordial reprobation of 
the doctrine above advanced; in 
other. words, we hesitate not to pro- 
nounce it in the highest degree irre- 
verent and -unscriptural not to con- 
sider the work of Man's Redemption 
(however voluntarily undertaken and 
benigeantly completed by Jesus Christ) 
as actually originaling wholly and ex- 
clusively im the gracious purpose and 
designation of God the Father. 

For let us ouly, for a moment, men- 
tally admit the truth of the coatrary 
doctrine; viz. that the whole human 
race having become obnoxious to the 
fatal penalty of sin, the perfection of 
God's moral wature must necessarily be 
considered as virtually precluding the 
possibility of their exemption from 
eventual ruin, unless the demands of 
his avenging justice were completely 
satisfied by means of vicarious sufler- 
ings undergone, and vicarious punish- 
ment inflicted, to an extent fully ade- 
quate to the measure of their guilt. 

Now, the case thus stated, under 
what character do we, in realily, re- 
present the all-aderable majesty of 
the Supreme Being? Against idola- 
trous worship we find St. Paul ad- 
ducing an irrefragable argument, in 
a quotation from a Heathen Pvet: 
sanctioned, therefore, by this prece- 
out, in lieu of a more formal answer 

gthe preceding question, we shall 
beg leave to refer our Readers to 
the truiy Evangelical description of 
Mercy, given us by our own inimita- 
ble Bard, in the words of Portia*. 
For why (we may reasonably ask) 
does that description so bighly and so 
universally delight us, but from its 
perfect conformity. with the elernal 
rinciples of moral goodness? But 
if of Mercy it be with truth affirmed, 


* Merehant of Venice, Act iv. se. }. 


that “it becomes” “the throned 
Monarch better than bis crown,” is it 
possibie for any reasonable mind to 
question ils being also (in a degree 
infinitely superior) “an attribute to 
God himself?" And yet, the attri- 
bute of God it can never be consis- 
tently esteemed by those, who allow 
themsecives in the least to doubt his 
moral power of freely forgiving sins, 
whenever, and to whomsoever his 
unbounded goodness shall incline, 
and his unerring wisdom shall direct 
him to extend forgiveness. 

The chief source of men’s preju- 
dices and misconceptions on this head 
has long appeared to us to be the fol- 
lowing :—They are wont to consider 
the reconcilement of a sinful world to 
God, through the blood of Christ, as 
a kind of legal. retribution; or (to 
express our meaning differently) as a 
transaction in which the former ris 
gorously exacts the full penalty of 
haman guilt. and ihe /uiler as geue- 
rously pays it. x 

But although, viewing the subject 
in this light, we aseribe to our Blessed 
Saviour no more than what is, with, 
out question, jusily due to his divine 
benevolence; yet towards Gop rus 
Farner we are guilty, in so doing, of 
ivfiniie injustice: nothing, confess- 
edly, being more abhorrent from the 
sentiments of rational piety, than so 
to represent the dealings of the Al. 
mighty, as to make hin by com. 
parison appear, in any instance, the 
object of inferior gratitude and love. 

For the purpose of removing this 
dangerous (and, in the preseut times, 
but too prevailing) misconception 
from men’s minds, they should be 
instructed duly to reflect on the ulter 
inadequacy both of human language 
and of the human intellect, when em- 
ployed in disquisitions so abstruse as 
these which relate to the moral attri- 
butes and moral government of God. 
It is in consequence soleiy of this in- 
adequacy, that men are accustomed 
both to think ‘and speak of the Su- 
preme Being under two, not only 
distinct, but entirely opposite avd 
conflicting characters: to represent 
him, al one time, as infinitely amiable 
in mercy ; and at another, as equally 
terrible in jusiice. 

But to the eye of uociouded Reason 
—to an intelligence (we mean) capa- 
ble of discerning clearly, and appre- 
cialing justly, the geueral tendencies 

and 
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and final issues of God’s moral dis- 
pensations, it is manifestly impossible 
that he ever should appear under any 
such dissimilitude and contrariety of 
character; since, by a mind so en- 
dowed, those dispensations of Divine 
Providence which we desominale 
judgments, aud those which we term 
mercies, must.necessarily be regarded 
as being, in respect both of principle 
and tendency, perfectly coincident ; 
as all flowing equally from the same 
benignant source, and all equaily con- 
ducing to the same beveficial end ; in 
a word, as all in an equal degree sug- 
gested and directed in complete con- 
formity wita the harmonious influence 
of God’s combined perfections.. And 
therefore to impute to God the Fa- 
ther, with relation to the grand work 
of Man’s Redemption by his only- 
begotten Son, a severity of disposi- 
tion or proceeding which is at all at 
variance with the suggestions of in- 
finite benevolence, guided by those of 
correspondent wisdom,—is to enter- 
tain an opinion on the (still mys- 
terious) subject, at which genuine 
and consistent piety revolts. 

The due consideration of which 
circumstance (we cannot refraim from 
observing further on the subject) will 
supply us with a ready and decisive 
auswer to those objectors who (on 
the other hand) aflirm, that it is 
wholly incompatible with a proper 
sense of the Divioe Perfections to be- 
lieve, that God’s wrath, once excited 
against sinners, can ever be in any 
degree appeased by. means of any 
external agency or suffering in their 
behalf: since, if there be any cogeucy 
and truth in the preceding argument 
and slatemen!, we must needs ac- 
knowledge, that wrath or vindictive 
justice, regarded as a moral priveiple 
essentially opposite to benevolence 
and mercy, can at no time possibly 
exist in the Divine Mind. 

Which admitted, we are at liberty 
to rely with entire confidence on the 
sovereign efficacy of Christ's media- 
tion in our favour, without impeach- 
ing iv the least the consisteucy or 
immutability of his Heavenly Father's 
will; because our reliance ts, in this 
case, founded, not in a belief that the 
aclious and sufferings of Christ, dur- 
ing his state of iocarnation, tended to 
produce in the Divine Mind any 
shunge whatever of disposition to- 
wards mankind, but, ia the contrary 


persuasion, that the real efficacy of 

our Saviour’s sufferings and actions 

is to be ascribed exclusively to their 

entire conformity with his Heavenly 

Father's antecedent will and purpose 

in that respect. OXONIENSIS. 
(To be continued.) 

a 

Mr. Ursan, London, Sept. 16.' 

GAIN do I feel myself compelled 

to point oul to the reprehension 

of your numerous Readers another 

lamentable instance of the worst spe- 
cies of the Bibliomania. 

On the Cover of your last Maga- 
zine is a Proposal for printing a 
Treatise on Decorative Printing, by 
William Savage; in which Proposal L 
find the following passage: “ At the 
end of the volume, defaced impres- 
sions of all the engravings will be 
givens and at the completion of the 
work an announcement will be issued 
to the subscribers, naming a day 
when the blocks will be destroyed; 
thus giving them the opportunity of 
witnessing the total demolition of 
them, so as to prevent the possibility 
of the bouk being ever reprinted.” 
Mr. Savage goes certainly a great 
way further than his illastrious ex- 
emplar: Mr. Dibdin indeed assures us 
that the plates of his Bibliomania 
were destroyed, and he also assures 
us that the blocks of his promised 
work shall in like manner be de- 
stroyed; but he is conteut that the 
work of destruction should lake place 
in a corner; yet Mr. Savage boldly 
invites his subscribers to attend aud 
witness the conflagration of his blocks, 
ia order, as he informs us, that they 
may be assured of the impossibility 
of the work being ever reprinted. 
It will be curious, Mr. Urban, to -wilt- 
ness this block-burning ; and I hope 
you will favour as with a description 
of the scene, as well as the names of 
the b/ockheads who attend, 

But, jesting apart, is it not di ® 
graceful to see the ends of literatu: 
attained by such unworthy modes as 
these? If a republication like the 
fore-meationed should be found of 
use, avd worthy of extended circu- 
lation, why, in Heaven's name, is it 
to be locked wp in the cabinets of 
those who merely purchase Mt on ac- 
count of the dimiied number of copies 
printed? 

I have not sufficient time to point 
out at length the disgusting folly of 

: creating 
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creating a fictitious value for reprints 

by means like the above; I must con- 

tent myself with bringing it before 

the notice of some of — Readers, 

who have the same feeliogs in regard 

Yours, &c. Puro Lis. 
—_— 

Mr. Unsan, Sept. 29. 
HE Rev. Joseph Townsend, in 
his “ Tour in Spain,” vol. I. p. $3, 

describes the country near Paris as 
<<all open common field, divided, as 
in England, and all over Europe, ez- 
cepting Irelund, in small scattered 
lots.” Mr. Townsend, 1 must pre- 
sume, had never been ia Ireland, but 
wrote according to the vulgar preju- 
dices then prevalent. His intelligent 
countryman, Arthur Young, who 
wrote at least ten years before the 
date of the “Tour in Spain,” and 
whose view of Ireland was not taken 
from his post-chaise window, but after 
a twelvemonth’s residence and ob- 
servation, thus expresses himself : 

“To judge of Ireland by the conver- 

sation one sometimes hears in England, 
it would be supposed that one half of it 
was covered with bogs, and the other 
with mountains, &c. There are people 
who will smile when they hear that, in 
proportion to the size of the two coun- 
tries, Ireland is more cultivated thanEng- 
land, having much less waste land of all 
sorts. Of uncultivated mountains there 
are no such tracts as are found in our 
Northern Counties, and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, with the Eastern line of 
Lancashire, nearly down to the Peak of 
Derby, which form an extent of nearly 
a hundred miles of waste. The most 
considerable of this sort in Ireland are 
in Kerry, Galway, and Mayo, and some 
in Sligo and Donegal; but all these to- 
ther will not make the quantity we 
ave in the four Northern Counties : 
the valleys in the Irish mountains are 
also more inhabited, I think, than those 
of England, except where there are 
mines, and consequently some sort of 
cultivation creeping up the sides, Na- 
tural fertility, acre for acre over the two 
Kingdoms, is certainly in favour of Ire- 
land.” é 
See Young’s Tour in Ireland, Part 
Il. p. 2. G. H.W. 


to it as, 


—_——— Pe 

Mr. Unsan, Sept. 30. 
N the Preface to Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
Tour in Ireland, he speaks of Dr. 
Watkinson’s Tour, in 1775, in that 
country. I think this is an error of 
the Barovet’s. The “ Philosophical 
Survey of the South of Ireland,” pub- 
lished in 1775, is addressed to Dr. W. 


but thesauthor is well known to have 
been Dr. Campbell : it is a well-writ- 
ten and. candid performance. Of 
Holmes’s\ Tour, in 1797, I must ob- 
serve, that the author is not always 
accurate; for he describes Lord Bar- 
rymore’s Castle at Castlelyons as 
standing in 1797, though it was con- 
sumed more than 40 years ago by 
accidental fire, and praises (as av eye- 
witness) the beauty of the Earl’s 
Park, long since broken up by the 
plough. The fact probably is, that 
Holmes took his account of Castle- 
lyons from Smith's History of Cork, 
published in 1750. Had he really 
visited the place, he could not have 
fallen into such an error. Sir R. C. 
Hoare gives a long Introduction, 
containing an account of the first in- 
vasion of Ireland, and the original 
adventurers: for what purpose this is 
introduced 1 know not. The duty of 
a Tourist is to relate what he saw 
himself. As to the antient history of 
a country, he may occasionally glance 
at it, by way of illustration; but 
surely it is out of his line or province 
to fill his volame with long extracts 
from Cox, Leland, and other histo- 
rians. The best part of the Baronet’s 
work is the account of those aficient 
structures, monasticor military, which 
fell under his inspection; of those 
which he did not turn out of his path 
to see, he gives long accounts from 
Archdale, Smith, &c. The monument 
of the Boyle Family in St. Patrick’s, 
which Sir Richard describes as“ sump- 
tuous,” is, | imagine, the same which 
Mr. T wiss speaks of with contempt as 
‘a pile of wood.” inp. 48, Adare is 
miscalled Adair. In p. 89 he makes 
a mistake in the heraldry of the Tho- 
mond Family; Mr. O’Bryen was heir 
to all the honours of his uncle the 
Marquis, save the English Barony of 
Thomond. In p. 149, Sir Richard 
speaks of “ forts, or strong houses,” 
dispersed over the country ; by which 
he means the ruins of antient castles 
or forts, and not modern buildings, 
as would at first appear. The village 
commended ia p. 154 for the beauty 
of its cottages is 4bbeyleiz, near to 
which is the seat of Viscount de Vesci. 
Sir Richard seldom wanders out of the 
high road; otherwise he might have 
driven through the beautiful grounds 
of that Nobleman, by entering at the 
gate opening to Durrow, and commg 
tm again to the high road at Abbeyleix. 


Yours, &c, A Travetcer. 
OBSERV4- 
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Osservations on Mr. Hawkins’s “ History of Gothic Archilecture.” 
(Concluded from Vol. LXXXIV. Part II. p. 315.) 


HAPTER XII.— Taken up en- 

tirely about painting on glass, 
selected from Mr. Hawkins’s favourite 
French author Felebien. ‘ Marked 
the shadows in it with some touches 
and hatchings with black.” (Not 
black, Mr. H.; you should have wrote 
brown.) ‘“* For the carnations or 
flesh-colours.” (Nothing of this kind 
in glass-painting previous to the six- 
teenth century.) “ Thus this first 
sort of works, such as we see in the 
more antient of our churches, and 
which were made before the sixteenth 
Centary, are of a Gothic manner, and 
extremely barbarous,” &c. Hows all 
this, Mr. H.; what! pin your faith 
on a. maa who thus sligmatizes, or 
more properly explains, your beloved 
epithet, Gothic? If a barbarous 
manner prevailed in France, as above, 
it was far otherwise in England at the 
same periods; let us attend to our 
more rempte giass i/luminations,— 
Canterbury, Salisbury, York (itsNorth 
five sisters, or lights), and numerous 
other instances; these designs run 
principally in architectural forms, as 
square, diamond, or circular com- 
partments, containing small figures, 
surcounded by exuberant and beautiful 
foliages ou blue, red, yellow, (the only 
three natural colours) &green grounds 
(green a mixture of blue and yellow). 
“ When in France and Flanders paint- 
ing began to improve, this gross mag- 
ner was changed, and the honour of 
the finest works which have been done 
upon glass is due to the French and 
the Flemings. A painter of Mar- 
seilles communicated the first kaow- 
ledge of this species of painting te the 
Italians. After him, Albert Durer, 
and Lucas, of Leyden, improved the 
art still further. As instances of ex- 
cellence, he mentions those im the 
charch of St. Gervaise, at Paris, after 
Joha Cousin; in the chapel of Bois 
de Viecennes, of which Lucas Peni, 
an Italian, made the Cartoons ; in the 
castle of Anet, in that of Gaillon, in 
the church of St. Quen at Rouen, and 
in other places.” As usual, no de- 
scription wherein these excellencies 
were made manifest. 

Had Mr. H. been an impartial wri- 
ter, blest with candid or national feel- 
ings; had he, indeed, been read in tbe 
history of this art as practised in this 

Gent. Maa, October, 1815. 


country; in short, had he in reality vi- 
sited one of the “ rrrry” Churches, 
which he has informed us, (LXXXIV. 
Part I. p.555.)**he recollected to haye 
seen ;” or if the all-wonderful Cathe- 
dral of York had been one of the 
number, he might then, perhaps, have 
given us asan example of the superi- 
ority of English art in this branch of 
painting over all other countries, the 
great East window therein, consisting 
of at least 114 subjects from the Old 
and New Testament, and from the 
civil and religious occurrences in our 
National history; and although the 
figures are multitudinous, they are all 
most exquisitely penciled, and the 
faces finished with a delicacy equal to 
the highest-wrought miniatures of the 
present day—the work of one Joun 
Tuornton, a glazier, of Coventry, 
1405! For “ excellence” in this way 
we might further visit Tewksbury, 
Malvern, Gloucester; in short, it 
may confideatly be affirmed, that, be- 
fore the hand of Destruction, in the 
sixteenth century, wrought on our 
antient piles such fatal devastation, 
every sacred edifice throughout the 
land, of confined or extended dimen- 
sion, (relicks still to be found therein) 
teemed with a full and resplendent 
shew. of painted glass, all equally 
“excellent,” all equally meritorious ; 
Genius not being then confined to one 


great emporium of taste, as is the case 
L 


at this time in London. 

With us, in the fourteenth Century, 
giass-painting took a more geueral 
turn, pourtraying eminent characters 
the size of the life, introduced in com. 
plete architectural uprights, or fronts 
of buildings, aided by ornaments of 
every description, full of costumic 
interest aud religious splendour,which, 
to obtain any adequate idea of, York 
Cathedral must be the school for oug 
admiration and our study: the col- 
lection is complete to all the windows, 
and, considering the propensity of 
the many to mutilate and purioin 
such precious remains, exceedingly 


perfect. ait 
** He (Felibien) proceeds to direct 
the mode of painting ov glass, co- 
lours,” d&c. &e. . Here concludes Mr. 
Hawkios’s twelfth and last chapter, 
followed by an “ Explanation of the 
(copied) Piates;” a kind of mee 
e 
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of the previous matter of his * His- 
tory,” and which he has occasionally 
touched upon in his progress therein, 
and | myself occasionally also in my 
*« Observations.” On this subject it 
will be necessary still to atiend his 
amusing course. 

Plate 1, “ Au internal view of the 
Vestibule of the Church of the Abbey 
of Clugay.” See my Observations, 
vol. LXXXIV. Part I. p. 11. 

Plate Il. * An internal view of the 
Nave of the same Church.” See ditto. 

Plate III. “‘ Compartments from a 
Picture in Mosaic in the Lateran 
Church at Rome.” What have these 
to do with Gothic architecture ?— 
Positively nothing. ‘ Entrance to 
the Oratory of St. Thomas in the Va- 
tican Church at Rome.” Is such an 
insignificant jumble of incoherent 
lines, done in the way of a school- 
boy’s scribble, to prove the origin or 
antiquity of the Pointed arch? Ri- 
diculous! ‘Geometrical process of 
raising an equilateral triangle, from 
Euclid.” See my Observations, vol. 
LXXXIIL. PartIl. p. 324. “ Pointed 
arch taken from Campini, who con- 
jectures that it is of the fifth or sixth 
Century.” Conjecture is far removed 
from positive preof. 

Plate 1V. “ Plan of the Church of 
the Nativity and Manger at Bethle- 
hem; taken from Bernardino.” No 
authority is adduced whether he drew 
it from the original, or what. “ The 
exact correspondence between this 
and many Gothic erections is deserv- 
ing of notice.” Surely Mr. H. does 
not mean any of our antient erections; 
as for foreign ones, he may be correct 
enough, as it hears hard on a resem- 
blance to the plan of a Roman basi- 
lica, or temple, let him call them 
Gothic, or what he pleases. 

Plate V. ‘‘ Ground-plan of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem; from Bernardino. This 
church is acknowledged to have 
been often taken as the model for 
Gothic Cathedrals.” Mr. H. is cer- 
tainly mongas f merry with his readers’ 
judgment, as he cannot seriously mean 
what he asserts; for it is as plain as 
that I is not U, that itsarrangement 
is wholly on a Roman temple idea, 
drawn from the phantasy of a foreign 
artist, fraught with heathenized uses 
of Pagan idolatry as well as archi- 
tecture. In fact, there is not one dis- 
posure in the whole plan that runs in 
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unison with a Christian church of the 
Gothic system, but the choir; an ob- 
ligatory introduction on the man's 
part, he being a Catholick. After all, 
what reliance can be made on the 
Plate itself; as the church, Mr. H. in- 
forms us, was destroyed by fire about 
four yearsago? He, Mr. H. however, 
through Fancy’s aid, can discover 
** transepts, chapels round the choir, 
Virgin Mary’s chapel,” &c.; talks 
about “the supposed identity of the 
spots,” &c. &e. 

Plate VI. “A sectional View of 
the Arch and Cupola over the Choir 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
1048, may well be supposed the 
archetype for those which were after. 
wards introduced into modern Gothic 
architecture; and it is worthy of no- 
tice, that although the arch of the 
cupola is not pointed, but rounded at 
top, yet its curve, as has been ascer- 
tained by compasses, is exactly that 
of the pointed arch with the top a lit- 
tle rounded.” If ever an author 
strained a point to suit his purpose, 
it is here most glaringly manifest— 
pointed arch with the top a little 
rounded, is exactly the pointed arch! 
Mr. H. has given us a complete Ro- 
man subject in semicircular arches, 
columns, dome, and cupola, without 
the smallest hint at any thing resem- 
bling Gothic architecture; for what 
can a dome-cupola, a little rounded at 
top, that is, a dome-head spun into a 
complete half oval, have possibly to 
do with centre towers, or lantherns, 
groins, or intersecting ribs, the strong 
characters of Pointed architecture? 

Plate VII. “An internal View of 
the Elevation of the Vestibule of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In 
this, though circular, are seen the 
first ideas for the side-ailes and vault- 
ings over them, so frequently occur- 
ring in Gothic erections.” Mr. H. still 
maiotains his presumptive dogmas in 
favou:z of foreign art, confessing at 
the same time that his specimen is 
* circular,” that is, Roman model: 
his vestibule is Roman arrangement 
also; and as to his date, 1048, ** his 
archetype,” how futile, when we can 
produce examples of nave, side-ailes, 
transepts, lanthero, choir, &c. as early 
as 793 —St. Alban’s. “ An internal 
View of part of the Baptistery of St. 
Jobn at Pisa.” This subject has al- 
ready been under observation, vol. 
LXXXIII. Part Il. p. 323. 


Plate 
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Plate VIII. “ Plan of the Church 
of Milan.” Shewimg a disposure of 
five ailes in breadth, or nase and two 
ailes right and left; in length, the 
nave, trausept of three ailes, and oct- 
angular termination, devoid of Our 
Lady’s chapel, &c.; the choir, it is 
imagined, took its length out of part 
of the nave, transept, and part of Kast 
extremity, as in the Catholic service 
it was always necessary to insulate 
the choir for processions ; see West- 
minster, Gloucester, York, &c. &c. 
Nothing of this is marked in the Plate 
before us; a mere plan of a huge 
structure, without! religious arrange- 
meats, without any just proportion ; 
a monstrous nave; traosepts, ove petly 
division each, aud Eastern eud but in 
two divisions. If Mr. H. bas intro- 
duced this plan as an example of 
“ symmetry,” after the mode pursued 
by German architects, it is plain we 
English never imitate the same 
manner. St.Alban's,Gloucester, York, 
&c. present tueir transepts nearly in 
the centre of the extreme length, 
forming an elegant and beautiful ex- 
panse both for nave aad choir, Let 
us but contemplate on the geoerally- 
allowed fine proportions of the Eng- 
lish, and thai of the generali y-allowed 
cluwsy ecclesiastical buildings of the 
Germans (Aibert Durer) or Dutch; 
this part of the question is at issue. 

Plate LX. * A sectional View of the 
Nave with its side Ailes, and the cen- 
tre Tower of the Cathedral of Milan;” 
placed within a triangle and internal 
divisions of ditto, as. a “ method, 
ruie,” &c. “to explain the principles 
on which Gothic Architects acied.” 
If by this geometric scheme Mr. H. 
can ip reality discover any clue to 
ascertain the positive priuciple,where- 
by the relative heights, widths, and 
bearings of the main parts of the Milan 
edifice are determined, he certainly 
has the beuetit aud satisfac.ion all to 
himself, as 1 cannot, and I may predict 
not one of his readers, discover any 
thing of the mailer. A random lay- 
ing-down a number of inclwed lines 
on an elevation, a mere scramble in 
the dark for professional points and 
bearings; a few of course are gained, 
but the greater quantity of them are 
non-effective, and of no use whatever. 

Plate X. * A sectional View of the 
Nave, side Ailes, and centre Tower of 
the same Cathedral,” may be com- 
mented on, explained, and rendercd 


useful, in like manner as the pre- 
ceding Plate. 

Plate XI. “ Plans of Gothic Co- 
lumns, with Elevations of their Bases 
and Pedestals, as given by Albert 
Durer.” These plaas, it is true, ex- 
press the lines of columns, but as for 
their elevations of bases and pedestals 
(as noted, volume LX XXIV. Part Ll. 
p- 314), the Plate exhibits no such 
matters; and it only remains to ob- 
serve, that these plans have no refer- 
ence to English or foreigu Poiuted 
architecture, if they may to the gro- 
tesque paintings of Durer; and the 
only elevation visible is turned in a 
congestion of breaks with cappings, 
pleasurably rising up in consequence, 
like the beads of a mixed assemblage 
of wise Authors, sharp-sighted Ar- 
tists, and sagacious Amateurs. Those 
friends of Mr. H. who approve of bis 
History will find therem much amuse- 
ment or instruction, no doubt; but I, 
who am a professional man, can only 
derive bevefit. by learning that his 
Origin and Establishment of Gothic 
Architecture is wholly irrelevant to 
his proposed discussion, and that his 
ten copied Plates are still more at 
varianee with the matter in hand; 
serving rather to mislead and con- 
found, than elucidate and inform ; 
and, what is derogatory to the honest 
pe of an Englishman, who it might 

e thought should do honour to his 
Country’s arts, is his blind partiality, 
and fond credulity, in favour of that 
of foreigners ! . 

Inpex.—A long alphabetical re- 
capitulation of the principal portion 
of the History, with the continual re- 
petition of the word “ refuted,” as 
applied to James Barry, James Ben- 
tham, Caesar Cesarinus, Rev. Mr. 
Dallaway, Capt. Grose, Mr. Kuight, 
Dr. Milner, Bp, Warburton, and Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

“ Plate of Examples from our Ao- 
tiquities, explanatory of the propor- 
tious of door-ways, windows, arched 
ailes, &c. &c.” (Promised in vol. 
LXXXIV. Part I. p. 315.) 

[The delay in bringing forward 
these concluding “ Observations” has 
arisen from our want of opportunity, 
until this summer, of procuring some 
of the present examples; being de 
sirous of rendering the vecessary 
series as complete and regular as 
possible. J ' 

Example I. (see Pl. 11.) “Cylinders : 

beight, 











height, 6} diameters; distance, 4 dia- 
meters;” applied to the columns in Cha- 
pel of the basementstory of theBishop’s 
Palace, Durham. I1. **10) diameters; 
distance, 5} diameters; applied to co- 
lomns of arcade in Rochester Castle, 
III. 13 diameters; distance, 9 diame- 
ters; applied to arches of choir of 
Canterbury Cathedral.” Additional, 
IV. Sdiameters; distance, 6diameters; 
applied to arches in Dunchurch, War- 
wickshire. ‘* Arched ailes.” Saxon 
Architecture. V. Arches in the Nave 
of the Abbey-church of St. Alban’s. 
Set up its distance (opening) in one 
diameter, diagonaled, in four parts, 
three of which give the height to 
springing of arch. VI. Arches iv Nave 
of Gloucester Cathedral: distance, 
three parts; four give the height to 
springing of arch. VII. Arches in 
Nave of Durham Cathedral: distance, 
five parts; four give the height to 
springing ofarch. Pointed Architec- 
ture. Vill. Arches in Nave of West- 
minster Abbey-church: distance,three 
parts; four give the height to spring- 
ing of arch. IX. Arches in Nave of 
Salisbury Cathedral: distance, five 
parts; three give the height to spring- 
ing of arch. X. Arches in Nave of 
YorkCathedral: distance, seven parts; 
three give the height to springing of 
arch. XI. Arches in Choir of Abbey- 
church, Bath: distance, eight parts ; 
three give the height to springing of 
arch. Saxon Architecture. XII. 
Door-way on North side of Steynin 
Church, Sussex: distance, ditto Nided 
gives the height to second line of 
square head. XIII. Door-way on 
South side of Chigwell Church, Essex : 
distance, two parts; two ditto give 
the height to springing of arch; one 
of which, divided in five parts, 
gives height of flat arch. Pointed 
Architecture. XIV. Door-way in 
Porch left of centre ditto of West 
front of Abbey-church of St. Al- 
ban’s: distance, two parts; one 
ives height to springing of arch; 
Eve of the smaller parts give height 
of arch. XV. Door-way in ceutre 
Porch of ditto Church: distance, two 
parts; one divided into three smaller 
parts, four of which give height to 
springing of arch ; four of ditto smal- 
Jer parts give height of arch. Saxon 
Architecture. XVI. Window East 
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front of Barfreston Church, Kent: 
distance, two ditto, which give height 
to springing of arch. XVII. Centre 
Window of West front of Durham 
Cathedral: distance gives height to 
springing of arch, which, divided inte 
two parts, give height of arch, 
Pointed Architecture. XVIII. East 
great Window of York Cathedral; 
distance, two parts; one gives height 
to springing of arch, two ditto height 
of arch. 

From this plain and easy method, 
diameters and parts may be affixed to 
any subject; and from these examples 
it is as plain and easy to discover, that 
no positive proportions regulated the 
desigas of our avtient Architects, as 
works of nearly the same date, West- 
tuinster and Salisbury, manifest sach 
an extraordinary variation in their 
proportions. J. Carrer. 


——— 


Mr. Urnpan, Sept. 5. 
&|CARCELY any female character 
Ss in the Annals of English History 
excites more our sympathy and com- 
miseration, than that of the unfor- 
tunate Anne Bolein. When we re- 
collect that she shone for a short in- 
terval in the pomp of a Court, which 
was soon exchanged for a celi and a 
scaffold, the executioner and the 
axe, we are insensibly led to serious 
contemplation, and cannot fail to 
exclaim, ** How little is elevated rank 
or regal greatness to be coveted !— 
How much better it is to be good than 
great !— How soon the bright morn- 
ing of Prosperity ends in the gloom 
and darkness of Affliction!” The 
fatal instrument of her decapitation is 
yet exhibited to the Visitors of the 
Tower, and the last melancholy letter 
to the bavghty Monarch her hus. 
band still preserved in the Records of 
the British Museum. Afler the aw- 
ful catastrophe, what little decency 
was shewn to her lifeless body! The 
most abject pauper in a Parochial 
work-house is allowed a coffin; but 
the headless remains of the departed 
Queen were said to be deposited in an 
arrow chest, and buried in the Tower- 
Chapel, before the high altar. Where 
that stood, the must sagacious Au- 
tiquary, after a lapse of less than 
three hundred years*, cannot vow 





* Anna Bolein was beheaded on the 19th of May, 1586. Her Portrait, pub- 
lished in the Illustrious Heads, is engraved by Houbraken from the picture by Hans 


Holbein in the Collection of the late Ear) of Bradford. 


ently spelt ; as English orthograpby at that period was little attended to. 





The family name is differ- 


deter- 
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determine: nor is the circumstance, 
though related by eminent writers, 
clearly asceriained. In a cellar, the 
body of a person of short stature, 
without a head, not many years since 
was found, and supposed to be reliques 
of poor Anna; but soon after re- 
interred in the same place, and cover- 
ed with earth. 

Such a Narrative may impart in- 
structive reflections, not only to 
Princes in the height of their power, 
but to the different classes of man- 
kind; it may impress forcibly on its 
Readers the vavity of all human en- 
joyments; but at the same time sug- 
gest that Christianity offers to those 
that obey its holy precepts, arguments 
of consolation and of hope even in 
calamitous situations, when the most 
envied of earthly distinctions vanish 
and are extinguished. J.C. 





Mr. Urzsan, Sept. 6. 

MONG the numerous Scottish 

Ballads, which have from time 
to time come under my observation, 
1 have found few more interesting, 
or wore deserving of notice, thaa 
the one entitled Edom O’ Gordon; 
which is preserved in Bp. Percy’s Re- 
liques of Ancient English Poetry. 
Whatever may be the prevalent opi- 
nion with respect to the value and 
importance of performances of this 
nature, | am not at all ashamed to 
confess, that I never read this over 
without oceasionally approaching 
somewhat to that state, in which 
Medea may be * considered as beiug, 
when Euripides‘ applies to her the 
epithet zpridaxpds. If this be a weak- 
ness, I am at least weak in high com- 
pany; as we have it from good au- 
thority that the great Bentley “ ne- 
ver could read a touching story with- 
out tears in his eyes.” —Si erro, luben- 
ter erro. Closely allied to this sort 
of feeling was that which gave rise 
to the saying of + Sir Philip Sydney, 
that he “never heard the old song 
of Percie and Douglas (Chevy-Chase), 
that he found not his heart moved 
more than with a trumpet.” 


Latin and Greek Translation from Percy. 





* Med. 299. The modern Lexico- 
graphers, to a man, render the word 
qui recens lachrymavit; which is not 
the true meaning. Hesychiusapproaches 
very nearly to the right signification. 
"Apridaxpus: ebyepns wpos Odxpvoy, 

+ Spectator, No. 70. 
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One of the statizas of this little 
poem, wedged in under the cireum- 
stances that it is, appears to me to 
be so exceedingly beautiful, that I 
cannot refrain from .attempting its 
translation both im Latin and Greek. 
It will be for your readers, Mr. 
Urban, to decide how far I may have 
succeeded in this attempt.—Of the 
poem at large I may say sumething 
on a future occasion. 

Some account of the subject of 
this Ballad may be found in + 4dp. 
Spotswood's History of the Church o 
Scotland, p. 259. where we are told, 
that, — other enormities, the 
roffian Gordon, having sent to sum- 
mon the house of Tavoy belonging 
to Alexander Forbes, was, by reasoa 
of the absence of her husband, re- 
fused admittance by the Lady of the 
house: in consequence of which it 
was set on fire by Gordon and his 
party, aod herself, her children and 
servants, in all twenty-seven persons, 
burnt to death. The stanza m ques- 
tion is supposed to be uttered by her 
on seeing her little son on the poiat 
of being suffocated by the smoke. 


Epom O’Gorpon, stanza 21. 
I wad § gie a’ my gowd, my childe, 
Sae wald I a’ my fee, 


For ane blast of the Western wind, 
To blaw the reek frae thee. 





Latine. 
Non equidem, credo, gazas invita su- 
perbas {latet ; 
Projicerem, Eoo quicquid & orbe 
Si modd, parve puer, Zephyri tibi flami- 
nis usum (daret. 
Unius, ut fumum spargeret, aura 





Grece. 
[|T1A bos rardvrwr, GY] uupior xpuccd orel- 
jor, [Aw Vy 
Texyoy, didoua” av, §Sxpnuarwy ¥ imepco- 
Ei wws wpsaiuny tov ZePupov wrony pinay, 
“Qor’ ix wporwrrov xamver slpyaGav oder, 


V.L. 





t See it copied in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for May 1775, p. 219. 

§ Gioss. Wad. or wald; would. Gie; 
give. A’; all. Gowd; guld, Sae; so. 
Fee; meed, reward, wealth. Ane; one. 


Blaw; blow, Reek; smoke. Frae; 
from. ' 

|| Frag. Incert, lxiv. i. Eurip. edit. 
Barnes. 


$§ Med. 234. 


q{ Bacch. 810. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnean, Rumsgate, Sept. 9. 

AS you have always shewn yourself 

a Frieud to Liierature of every 
kind, | flatter myself you will insert 
in your yaluable monthly publication 
the followivg observations, which, if 
I ain not mistaken, are calculated to 
promote its interest. 

As nothing has a greater tendency 
to excite study and emulation among 
the younger Members of a University 
than the insti(ution aod endowment 
of Scholarships, it was a fortunate 
circumstaice for the University of 
Cambridge, that wien the Subscribers 
to the erection of a Statue in honour 
of the late Mr. Pitt tound they had 
a surplus from their Subscription- 
money, they immediately determined 
to apply it to the institution of a 
Scholarship iw that University where 
Mr. Pitt had been educated, and that 
it should be catied, after his name, 
the Pitt Scholarship. This plan has 
been happily carried into execution; 
and if we may judge from the circuin- 
stance of there having been seventeen 
Candidates for the Premium attached 
to the Scholarship ai ‘he caly election 
which has yet iaken place, 1 promises 
to be of essential service to the cause 
of Literature.—When an example has 
been set, if it isa good one, it naiu- 
rally excites a deste to follow u; 
aud perhaps I am far from being tae 
only person who, on this occasion, 
has had bis atteation drawa from 
Cambridge to Oxford ; and as the late 
Mr. Fox, the great political rval of 
Mr. Pitt, was educated at this latter 
University, aad distinguished himself 
there, and afterwards, by vis fondness 
for, and cultivation of, classical learn- 
ing, has beea led to wish, that the 
Friends and Patrons of the University 
of Oxford would avail themselves of 
this circumstance, and call on those 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Clergy, 
who had their education at Oxford, 
to shew their regard for their 4ima 
Mater by pogo the example set 
at Cambridze, and by entering iato a 
Subscription for the institution and 
endowment of a Scholarship, to be 
called the Fox Scholarship. The 
benefit that would result to classical 
learning from such an Institution, 
weighs much more with me than the 
houvur that would accrue from it to 
the memory of Mr. Fox, thongh this 
circumstance, I should hope, would 

have a very beneficial effect in pro- 


moting the Subscription, and creating 
a Fund for the Scholarship; as surely 
every surviving Friend (and [| trust 
there are mavy) who retaius and feels 
an affection for his memory, and those 
many amiable virtues and pleasin 

qualities which eadeared him to al 
who had the happiness of knowing 
him, will be willing to embrace this 
opportun ty of honouring the man 
after death, to whom during life they 
— an attachment. I here al- 
ude to his persoual, uot his political 
frieads; tor the honour resulting from 
such a Scholarship I would wish to 
arise from the circumstance of Mr, 
Fox’s acknowledged tasie for, and 
skill in, Literature ; not from his po- 
litical sentiments or conduct, which 
have no connexion wiih the object 
in view, and about the meri! of which 
there naturally subsists a difference 
and variety of op.aion, whereas there 
is nv person who can deny his claim 
to the distinction of an elegant 
Scholar. 

I have not, Mr. Urban, suggested 
this proposal of a Scholarship at Ox- 
ford ia consequence of any partiality 
I feel for that University, since the 
fact 1s, that | pever was a Member 
of it; but, as | understand that there 
are fewer Scholarships at Oxford than 
at Cambridge, it seems much to be 
regretted, that advantage should not 
be taken of such an opportunity of 
increasing the number. 

1 am not without hope, that as 
your Magazine is so geveraliy read, 
what I have thus ventured to suggest 
to the atiention of the publick may 
meet the eye of some person or per- 
sous of rauk and character, who have 
a sufficient regard for the interests of 
learning, and ia particular for its pro- 
motion iv tie University of Oxtord 
to induce them to take an active part 
in this business, and to set on foot a 
Subscription for the institulion of the 
Fox Scholarship, to which | shall 
readily and liberally subscribe. 

A Frienp ro Literature. 

ES 

Westfelton, Salop, 
Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 12. P 
S you have spiritedly and justly 
taken up the subject of Duelling, 

I beg leave to offer you the substance 
of a reply made one evening at Ox- 
ford, against au Officer who attempt- 
ed to justify that unmaoly and irreli- 
gious practice. Should it but tead 
to 
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to remove an error from any mis- 
taken mind, I shal! never deem mis- 
spent the committing it thus briefly 
to paper. 
‘Hear it, ye Senates, hear this truth 
sublime, 
He that allows oppression, shares the 
crime.” Darwin, 
“. And so, Sir, you defend Duelling : 
then you defend what hamar laws 
forbid, and what God abhors: you 
defend what is disgraceful to man- 
kind, and destructive to every thing 
that is good; what is the bane of 
society, happiness, and honour — and 
the contempt of religion, liberty, and 
Jaw. ’Tis a madman’s judgment, and 
a fool’s revenge. — But why, Sir, do 
ou defend it? Because (you say) it 
is the refuge of injured honour. Sir, 
I deny it. Instead of being the re- 
fuge, it is the fatal rock on which 
that honour splits for ever; it aggra- 
vates, not repairs the injury. But 
what is honour? Honour is the tie 
of friendship, love, and society — the 
sacred barrier betwixt man and man. 
And this, when injured, (you say) de- 
mands the most rigid satisfaction. 
Sir, I allow it; nor do I think any 
satisfaction Honour may ask too 
much for Honour to give: but that 
staking life to life — killing or being 
killed—can repair injured reputation, 
common sense absolutely denies. Let 
us put the case. | am your friend— 
I injure you—I will even say inten- 
tionaily and grossly, by which I for- 
feit my owo honour, and injure yours; 
you call me out — measure the dis- 
tance—level, and kill me. Pray, Sir, 
how do you feel yourself? Is any 
thing added to your reputation—any 
thing to your peace of mind — any 
thing to your satisfaction? Little, I 
fear, in the opinion of the worthy, 
and as little m your own. Well; 
but suppose | only injure you unin- 
tentionally, or you only imagine I 
injure you (as indeed is most gene- 
rally the case)—dowa with the pistols 
again—and down with your friend— 
whom the next day you find to have 
been more oy your friend than you 
were aware of. Sweet consolation! 
But suppose in either of the cases it 
had been your lot to fall; you would, 
to be sure, have the delightful satis- 
. faction, when expiring, to think on my 
. ensuing life of misery—to think that 
I should still live to be stigmatized 
as the injurer aod murderer of my 


friend—the pest of society—and the 
abhorrence of mankind. You would 
indeed, I say, have that satisfaction ; 
but that would be a poor satisfaction 
to the wife who had lost a tender 
husband—to the little babes who had 
lost a good father—and to the society 
that had lost a valuable member. 
Such is the satisfaction of the Duel- 
list: such is the reparation for an in- 
jury the law would have quietly and 
justly repaired. Law ! (then you say) 
why there are many injuries the Law 
observes not; and if it did, could I 
cowardly wait for its slow operations? 
Suppose a man insults my wife, daugh- 
ter, or friend? These, Sir, are ar- 
guments easily started, and what 
thoughtless boys argue over a glass 
of wine. Sir, they are easily answered. 
If the Law deems any injury too tri- 
vial to observe, does it follow you 
should punish that injury with death? 
I think not. The operations of the 
Law are indeed slow, particular! 
when glanced on by the haste of ho 
headed revenge. But then the wife, 
the daughter, and the friend: aye, that 
must be answered. Why, Sir, | would 
live to defend them—not die to leave 
them uuprotected — nor kill the 
wretch that injured them, for then 
even the revenge, you seem so fond 
of, would be at an end. I say, Sir, I 
would live to see them righted. But 
how would you right them? Cer- 
tainly, Sir, by some other means than 
standing for a villain to shoot at 
me, But now we will suppose that I 
am the aggressor, and that I received 
the challenge; for I perceive you 
think to catch me tripping in that 
quarter. Well then, Sir, I say I 
would refuse it. What, in all cases? 
Yes, in all cases: for even was I pal- 
pably the aggressor, and a villain, 
ene would think that common re- 
morse would withhold me from ag- 
gravating my crime by deliberately 
murdering him I had offended: or 
that some remaining spark of honour 
would prompt me rather to live in 
disgrace, or die by the just sentence 
of the Law; for assuredly the halter 
of the executioner is an honour when 
compared to the pistol of the Duellist. 
But had I accidentally injared, or 
given occasion for a supposition of 
offence when none was intended, as- 
suredly would I refuse the challenge 
—come to an explanation— and even 
could I aot convince bim of bis error, 
I would 
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I would make him the best satisfac- 
tion in my power; for whether I 
meant offence or not, m opponent 
must feel the same while he thinks I 
did; and in any case it would be 
more laudable to apologize for a mis- 
taken offence, than to persist'in a 
known one, which common sense and 
common politeness would forbid. 
But suppose he refused to hear you? 
No man of sense, or real honour, Sir, 
would refuse such a thing ; and as for 
a fool or a puppy, I would not give 
him the trouble. In all matters, par- 
ticularty those trifles on which duels 
mostly arise, I think a common friend 
a far better arbitrator than the chance 
of a ball; and in serious matters 
every man has a defence in the Law. 
But there are some offences (you say) 
for which the Law can give no satis- 
faction. The utmost the Law can 
do, is to take away life; if the Duel- 
fist can do more, let him mount the 
Bench, and amend the Law. Consi- 
der the Duellist, Sir,a moment. Cast 
off the mist that Fashion has thrown 
over your eyes—view him as he is— 
and view a monster that Nature dis- 
owns, and Humanity shrinks at. 
Other murderers compared to bim 
may palliate their crimes—the assas- 
sin has his reward—the murderer his 
interesi—and the suicide the madness 
of the moment: these may urge them 
(yet not without agitation) to the 
crime. But the Duellist, cool and 
deliberate, marders his companion, 
nay, his friend, and boasts of the act 
of blood. Brutus slew his sons for 
military disobedience — Lavinius his 
daughter, to save her honour— and 
Cato himself, to avoid disgrace; yet 
we call those the days of ignorance, 
barbarism, and superstition. Nowa 
man kills bis companion for treading 
on his toe—his friend, for contradict- 
ing him—and his brother, for having 
a Better dog; yet we call these the 
days of refinement, heroism, and re- 
formation. Yet, what is more dis- 
graceful, this villainous custom is 
held in most estimation by those who 
most ought to avoid it, and is one of 
the many vices that tends to make 
the modern Soldier so despicable a 
character. And what ( ee say) is an 
officer to do — is he to be a coward ? 
No, Sir, he is to be brave, honourable, 
amd obedient to the' laws of war, 
which strictly forbid sending or re- 
ceiving a yor Sievert tacitly allow- 
ing it; and so much do they abbor a 


Duellist, that any one is censurable 
for taunting another for refusing a 
challenge: this is somewhere between 
the 30th and 40th Article. This every 
officer ought to read, and if he can- 
not read, let him get a drummer-boy 
to read it for him; for! fear many of 
our modern officers seldom employ 
their powers of Jiterature farther 
than a play-bill or a dillet-dour.— 
However, after all I have said, it is 
only my opinion; by which I shall 
abide, until | am convinced of a 
better. I have read nothing on the 
subject, and have heard but little, 
save what | collect from table-argu- 
ments after supper. Yet the little I 
have heard is sufficieat to make me 
think a Duellist the abhorrence and 
detestation of this world —and, if 
there is a Hell, the common damned 
will there shun and avoid him.” 
Joun F. M. Dovasron. 
— 
Mr.Urnan, Hackney, Aprils. 

[* a recent erudite and quaint work 

by the Rev. H. H. Norris, one of 
the Curates of Hackney, | find, in 
allusion to the freebolders of that 
Parish, the Marquis of Downshire 
stated as possessing a “ freebold 15 
feet square in the old Church-yard,” 
the burying-place of Sir Thomas 
Rowe, which descended to the Mar- 
quis as an heir-loom. — Curiosity led 


me to explore the Mausoleum erected 


thereon, wherein I found the follow- 
ing Epitaph on a handsome Monu- 
meat against the interior South wall, 
which, from its quaintoess, will, no 
doubt, prove acceptable to the Read- 
ers of your valuable work : 


Here (under fine of Adam’s first defee- 
tion) [tion, 
Rests in the hope of happie Resurrec- 
St Henry Rowe (sonne of S* Thomas 
Rowe low), 
And of Dame Mary, his deer yoak-fel- 
Knight and right worthy (as his father) 
late [Mate 
Lord Maior of London, with his virtuous 
Dame Susanna (his twice fifteen years 
and seaven), 
Their issue five (surviving of eleaven), 
Fower named heer, in theis fower names 
forepast ' [last, 
The fifth is found, if Echo sound -the 
Sad orphans all, but most their heire 
: (most debtor), [better. 
Who built them this, but in his heart a 
Quam pie obiit, anno Salutis 1612, 
die Novembris 12, wtatis 68. 


Yours, &c. A SuBuRBAN. 


% 
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The Bishop of St. Davivs’ Third Address to Unitarians. 
(Concluded from p. 212.) 


Means employed to support 
Unitarianism. 


Falsification of Authorities. 

HE means employe? to support 

Unitarianism shew the unsound- 
ness of the system. They stigmatize 
whole chapters of the New Testa- 
ment as spurious, in spite of the evi- 
dence of MSS. and the decided testi- 
mony of Griesbach. They pervert 
the sense of Scripture by contradicting 
the common principles of gramma- 
tical construction; and by defective 
staiements of Scripture doctrines,— 
They resist the authority of Scrip- 
ture, and the testimony of the Primi- 
tive Church, by evasions the most 
frivolous, as in Tit. ti. 13. 

But nothing shews the unsoundness 
of the Unitarian system more than 
the falsification of authorities alleged 
to support it. Even Hooker, Gro- 
tius, Locke, Newton, Bull, Wallis, 
Clarke, Watts, Newcome, Schleusver, 
&c. are claimed by Unitarians as fa- 
vourers of their doctrine. I confine 
myself here to the authorities of 
Butt, Crarxe, and Newron. A 
passage of Bishop Bull, in which he 
condemns the worship of Angels, is 
represented by Mr. Lindsey and Dr. 
Carpenter * as an authority against 
the worship of the Son of God. But 
it is made to speak the language of 
Unitarianism, by the omission of all 
the words which relate to the worship 
of Angels, and to the usages of the 
Church of Romet. Dr. Clarke's 
- Opinions were most adverse to Uni- 
tarianism ; yet we have heard, for 
many years, of an Unitarian Liturgy 
on the plan of the late Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. An interleaved copy of the 
Book of Common Prayer, once be- 
longing to Dr. Clarke, was deposited 
in the British Museum io the year 
1768, by his Son, Iu this copy he 
has proposed many alterations in the 
Janguage, but nothing that is con- 
trary to the faith in the Three Per- 
sous of the Trinity. He has altered 
the expression of the Doxology, and 


of the commencement of the Litany; 
but he has retained in both the names 
of the three Divine Persons, and in 
the latter the threefold invocation. 
He has altered the expression of the 
Collect for Trivity Sunday, but has 
retvined the service of the day. To 
the Genera! Thanksgiving he has 
added a Doxology from the Revela- 
tion of St. John; which is a more so- 
lemn act of a paid to Christ 
than the common Doxology, which 
he has altered. 

It is indeed difficult to account for 
the proposed alterations in his post- 
humous notes on the Liturgy, so far 
was he, in his life-time, from wishing 
to derogate from the worship of the 
Son of God, as Mr. Whiston himself 
informs us in his Memoirs of the Life 
of Dr. Clarke: “ However, I having 
heard that Dr. Waterland complains 
of two things in that Catechism, viz. 
that Dr. Clarke intimates, the Son is 
not himself to be properly worshiped 
or invocated; and that he puts a 
slight upon the posilive institutions 
of religion; 1 can so far vindicate 
the Doctor, that I never, in all my 
conversations with him, found any 
occasion to suspect him in either of 
those points; nor do | find that in 
any of his former writings he has 
dropt any expressions of such nature ; 
nor did he drop any part of what he 
had formerly advanced for the wor- 
ship of the Son, in the second ed'tion 
of his Scripture Doctrine.” (P. 89.) 

Yet the Unitarian Prayer Book, 
published first by Lindsey, and after- 
wards by Mr. Belsham, which wholly 
excludes the Divinity of the Sou, is 
called “The Book of Common Prayer, 
reformed according to the plan of the 
late Dr, Samuel Clarke.” Aud wany 

rsons, no doubt, have been deceived 

y the title, and led to suppose that 
Dr. Clarke's opinions were favourable 
to Unitarianisw. That the use of Dr. 
Clarke’s name io this publication is a 
fraud upon the publick, you may be 
assured even on Unitarian authority. 
Io the Preface to Disney’s Book of 





* Letters to Mr. Veysie, p. 217. 


+ See a Tract entitled “ The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, the Religion of tie 


Church of England,” p. xv—xviii. 
Gent. Maa. October, 1815. 
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Common Prayer Reformed, which is 
almost a fac-simile of the Essex-street 
Prayer Book, it is very truly and 
candidly said: “It would be un- 
warrantable to prefix Dr. Clarke's 
venerable name to the extent of al- 
teration comprehended in the follow- 
ing pages.” The Unitarian Prayer 
Book should therefore bear the name 
of its real Reformer, Mr. Lindsey, 
who first published it. 

1 have elsewhere * shewn that Sir 
Isaac NEwron was not a Socinian ; 
and | have quoted from him language 
that conveys the sentiments of a sin- 


cere adhérent to the Church, of which _ 


he was a Member. He could there- 
fore be neither Socinian nor Arian. 
The following extract from Whiston’s 
Memoirs of his own Life will confirm 
this couclusion: “On or about the 
year 1720, 1 take it to have been, 
“that I was refused to be admitted a 
Mewiber of the Royal Society by Sir 
Isaac Newton. The case was this: 
Sir Haus Sloane, Dr. Edmund Halley, 
and myself, were once together at 
Child's Coffee-house, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard; and Dr. Halley asked 
me, Why | was not a Member of that 
Society? I answered, because they 
durst vot choose an Heretick. Upon 
which Dr. Halley said to Sir Hans 
Sloane, that, if he vouid propose me, 
he would second it: which was done 
accordiuzly. When Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the President, heard this, he was 
greatly concerned; and, by what I 
then learned, closeted some of the 
Members, in order to get rid of me; 
atid told them, that, if | was chosen a 
Member, be would not be Presidentt.” 


Assumplion of fictitious Names. 


I have told you that Unitarianism 
is not Christianity, because it denies 
the Divinity and Atonement of Christ, 
the Personality of the Holy Spirit, 
the Existeice of Asien. and rejects 
almost every thing that distinguishes 
it as a new revelativn, — You call 
yourselves, or rather your Teachers 
call you, Unitarians, bécause you be- 
lieve in ‘the existence of one God. 
Heathen Phijosophers believed in one 
God. Mahometans believe in one 
God; they also believe Christ to 
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have been a great Prophet. Maho- 
metans deny what you deny of Christ; 
but they acknowledge a higher na- 
ture in him than you do. You have 
therefore no more right to the name 
of Unitarians than all professing 
Christians, as well as philosophical 
Heathens and Mahometans. 

Unitarian Christians is a term even 
more anomalous in its composition 
than Roman Catholic. The late Rec- 
tor of Cold Norton called himself, 
with the same kind of propriety, an 
Unitarian Minister of the Church of 
England. 


Anonymous and fictitious Corre- 
spondence. 


In a cause so serious, 60 weighty, 
so universally interesting, as that in 
which the salvation of all mankind is 
concerned, there should be nothing 
concealed, nothing like anonymous 
and fictitious correspondence. By 
fictitious correspondence, under the 
name of 4 Clergyman of the Church 
of England, opivious may be professed 
and propagated wholly inconsistent 
with the faith of our Church, and 
every way calculated to mislead the 
publick. I have very lately read a 

rinted Letter addressed to me, pro- 
essing to be by a Clergyman of the 
Church of England, but containing 
sentiments which no Clergyman of 
the Established Church can hold con- 
sistently with his profession ;—I do 
not therefore believe the Letter to 
have been written by a Clergyman of 
the Church of England. But, what- 
ever be its origin, it has all the usual 
defects of misrepresentation and per- 
version of Scripture, defective state- 
ments of Scripture doctrines, assump- 
tien of fictitious authorities, &c. as I 
shall take some leisure opportunity 
to shew. ; 
Propagation of posthumous Authority. 

Posthumous authority is at all 
times of so doubtful a character, that 
it ought never to be admitted, with- 
out the fullest proofs of authenticity, 
in contradiction to opinions and prin- 
ciples professed by any ove in his life- 
time.  Unitarians inform us, that 
Dr. Watts before his death became an 
Unitarian. This is so much at va- 





* Postscript to a Tract entitled ‘* The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, the Reli- 


gion of the Church of Engiand.”’ 


+ Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Whiston, vol. I. pp. 249, 250. 
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riance with all his published works, 
and the whole character of-his reli- 
- writings, that it cannot be cre- 

ited without much stronger evidence 
than has yet been produced. 

Lord Thurlow is known to have 
spoken very highly of Bp. Horsley’s 
defence of the doctrines of the Esia- 
blished Church against the attacks of 
Dr. Priestley ; yet Mr. Belsham now 
says, Lord Thurlow thought that Bp. 
Horsley was in argument very inferior 
to Dr. Priestley. Lo his Calm Inquiry 
(p- 439) he says, that “ Bp. Horsley 
owed his mitre to the controversy,” 
(which is some evidence of the public 
judgment on the question,) and “to 
Lord Thurlow, who, in his usual blunt 
and forcible language, expressed the 
obligations which the Church was un- 
der to her learned atid subtle ad- 
vocate.” (Claims of Dr. Priestley, p. 
15, uote.) Yet afterwards (according 
to Mr. Belsham) he said that the 
Bishop was *‘ no match for Dr. Priest- 
ley.” I will give you Mr. Belsham’s 
own words on three different occa- 
sious (for he has thrice reviewed the 
controversy ; ow he has reviewed it, 
1 have already partly informed you, 
and will shew you more at large here- 
after.) The progress of Mr. Bel- 
sham's account of this report is a 
curious instance of the propagation 
of. posthumous authority. In his 
Claims of Dr. Priestley he says, after 
noticing Lord Thurlow’s approbation, 
“ But it is well known among his pri- 
vate friends, that the noble Lord, who 
occasionally amused his leisure hours 
by looking into this celebrated con- 
troversy, was not unacquainted with 
‘the real merits of the question.” This 
appears to be some drawback on his 
Lordship’s approbation, and to say 
more than meets the ear. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1814 (Part 
Il. p. 127,) Mr. Belsham says, “ he 
has good reason to believe, that the 
Noble Lord saw the failacy of the 
Bishop's arguments us distinctly as 
the Bishop himself.” This is rather 
plainer, but net yet very explicit; 
for the Bishop declared himself fully 
convinced of the soundvess of his ar- 
guments, and therefore, according 
to Mr. Belsham’s comparisun, Lord 
Thurlow did. This, however, of 
course, was oot Mr. Belsham’s mean- 
ing: But in p. 620 of the same Ma- 
gazine Mr. Belsham speaks less equi- 
vecally ; ‘* Nor is it ut all improbable 
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that Lord Thurlow should have-said, 
what it is credibly reported he did say, 
that in argument Bp. Horsley was no 
match for Dr. Priesiley.” What the 
next stage of these insinuations will 
be, it is not easy to conjecture; but 
the publick will casily appreciate the 
value of such posthumous informa- 
tion, both as tu Lord Thurlow’s opi- 
pion of the merits of Bp. Horsley, 
and ‘the Bishop’s own conviction of 
the issue of the controversy. 


Conclusion. 


Mr. Belsham seems to expect that 
by publicity aad perseverance he may 
prevail on the publick to believe Ars 
statement of the controversy, in op- 
position to their former verdict. 
What that verdict was, way be seen 
in the contemporary writings of 
Whitaker, Townson, and others, and 
in Mr. Chalmers’s Life of Bp. Hors- 
ley*. What it. may 6¢ hereafter, 
may, perhaps, depend in some mea- 
sure on the reception which is given 
to Mr. Belsham’s present statements, 
He thinks the Clergy ate not im ear- 
nest in their profession of Church 
doctrines; and notbing, rt seems, will 
convince him of their sincerity but 
the most public avowal of their faith, 
(Gent. Mag. April 1915, p. 320.) I 
think be is right; and that the pub- 
lick are liable to be misled by our 
forbetirance ; ly the credit which has 
been given to Mr. Lindsey, aod other 
Unitarians, for learning and caodour, 
of which their writings afford no evi- 
dence; and, perhaps, by the too lib 
ral concession of valuable Scripturd 
testimonies, which have been left in 
medio, as controvertible aud undvail- 
able, because Unitarians have thought 
proper to controvert them. The pas- 
sages of which we are most tenacivus, 
as most decisive evidences of out 
faith, will always be most liable to 
controversy. And the value of such 
testimonies may, generally, be esti- 
mated in exact proportion to the 
pains taken to undervalue or disprove 
tiem. In Mr. Belsham'’s Calm Zn. 
quiry the passages most disputed are, 
John i. l—14; iii. 13% vi. 265 viii. 
58; xvii. 53 Phil. i, 5—9; Col. i. 
15—IT, 1 John v. 7. 

it seems then that, by “ contending 
earnestly for the faith once deliver 
to the saints,” the Clergy may ¢on- 
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vince Mr. Belsham that they are in 
earnest. They may convince their 
own people too, and their younger 
Brethren, which is of more conse- 
quence. If Unitarians say, “ With 
our tongue will we prevail; we are 
they that cught to speak; who is 
lord over us?” the Clergy mast couti- 
nue, with equal publicity and perse- 
verance, to defend (as they have done) 
that faith and those “ mysteries of 
God,” of which they are ministers 
and stewards. For one, [ hold = 
self pledged to exert all the humble 
means in my power, as long as life 
and health are spared me, to counter- 
act the Unitarian apostacy, and the 
means employed to support it. 
T. St. Davips., 
Abergwilly Palace, July 1, 1815. 
I 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 2. 
RUTH is uniform, but error is 
various. A set of heretics, in 
St. John’s days, denied the humanity 
of Christ; some modern deceivers 
deny his divinity. 1n one thing they 
both agree, in explaining away or 
rejecting all the texts which refule 
their peculiar and inconsistent delu- 
sions, Against the sect called Docete, 
who asserted that what appeared to 
be the bedy of Christ was a mere 
phantom, St. John warned the faith- 
ful in all these passages where he 
denounces as “ deceivers” and “ false 


prophets” those who did not confess . 


that Jesus Christ * came in the flesh,” 
with a real and ore body; and 
the writings of the beloved Disciple 
and the other Scriptures are a sure 
guard against ancient and modern 
delusions, to all those who admit the 
whole volume to be, as St. Paul says 
it is, ** given by inspiration of God ;” 
to be interpreted, like other books, 
in its plain and obvious sense, and 
so ‘* that one place be not repugnant 
to another.” 

A Correspondent with the signa- 
ture A.S. F. (p. 37.) has produced a 
number of texts, some of which as- 
sert, what no one denies, that there 
is but ove God; and others declare 
the humanity of Christ, that he was 
very man; by which if A. 8. F. ima- 
gines, ashe seems to do, it is proved, 
that he is not also very God, he 
might just as well fancy, that by 
proving man to have a material body, 
we demonstrate that he has not also 
an immaterial soul. The cases are 


paraliel, and the argument altoge- 
ther as conclusive in the one as the 
other. f 

The passages are numberless, in 
which Christ ts either called God ; or 
the incommunicable attributes of the 
Godhead, as Omnipotence, Omni- 
science, and Omnipresence, are as- 
cribed to him. The Apostle to the 
Hebiews utters an incontrovertible 
truth, when he says, “* He that built 
(or made) all things is God.” Heb. 
iii, 4, St. John seys, “ 4M things 
were made by the Word,” or Logos; 
who, he also says, ** Was God;” and 
“was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth.” 

it is not waut of evidence, but ob- 
liquity of understanding, the want of 
a truly humble, weil-disciplined, and 
discriminating mind, that is the cause 
of error in all momentous points. 
Heresies are classed, by one who was 
well-informed on the subject, amoung 
“the works of the flesh.” (Gal. v. 
19, 20.) They originale in a fleshly 
principle, in that pride of beart, that 
self-sufficiency of intellect, which pre- 
sumes to be wise above what is writ- 
ten, and will not receive the truth as it 
is plainly revealed in holy Scripture. 
The very first lesson in the school of 
Christ is humility; and itis too of- 
ten the last that is learot perfectly. 

Yours, &c. R.C. 
——— 

Mr. Urgan, Oxford, Sept. 6. 

Ww as your Correspondents on 

the question of Unitarianism 
were searching after, or burying the 
truth amid the ruins of the Eastera 
Churches, | had no wish to intrude 
on their labours; but rather chose to 
stand a silent and distant spectator, 
reposing confidence in the successful 
efforts of Piety and Learning: now, 
however, that the feeble advocates of 
Apostacy would bring the struggle to 
our dvors, and beat us off the ground 
we have stood on from our infancy, 
we are severally called om to mingle 
in the conflict, and repel the attack 
that is made on the Sanctuary of the 
Holy Ones. 

Certain passages have been collect- 
ed from the Scriptures as decisive on 
the question of Christ’s humanity, 
and are vauntingly set forth as the 
faithful records of the Truth. 

With reference to the testimony of 
Moses, your Correspondent (A Sussex 
Freeholder) has overlooked the eri- 
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ginal import of the passage he has 
cited. The word which our Trans- 
lators have rendered Goo, is a plural 
noun joined to a verb — which 
clearly indicates a plurality of Per- 
sous wilh an unity of Essence. The 
passage literally is thus: ‘* In the be- 
ginning the Worshipful Ones created 
the heaven and the earth.” The 
word Elohim, which is here referred 
to, is frequently coupled also with 
a plural verl, as in Genesis xxxv. 7, 
where “God appeared usto him,” 
will be the ** Worshipful Ones they 
appeared unto him;” and ia Deut. 
iv. 7, where this same word is united 
to a plural adjective, as Elohim Kere- 
bim, “ the Worshipful Ones who are 
so near.” It is needless to multiply 
quotations out of the Psalms, the 
Prophets, and the Apocrypha, illus- 
trative of this general rule. Christ 
says of himself, ** land my Father are 
one;—that ye may know that the 
Father is in me and I in him; —he 
that seeth me seeth him that sent 
me ;— Dost thou not know me, Phi- 
lip? he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father, and how sayest thou then, 
Shew us the Father?” Now if the 
Father referred to by Christ be the 
Elohim of the Hebrews, it follows, 
on his own veracity, that Christ is 
God. Christ asserts in the Revela- 
tions that he is the Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last; ia Isaiah we 
find that the Lord Jehovah declares 
himself to be the first and the last, 
and that besides him there is no God. 
The assumption of omnipotence is 
further apparent from a passage ia 
St. John’s Gospel, where we are in- 
‘formed that “the Jews sought the 
more to kill him, because he not only 
had broken the Sabbath, but said also 
that God was his Father, making 
himself equal with God.” The true 
import of the term Son of God is 
here, I think, proved. to demon- 
stration; fur surely the Jews who 
crucified for blasphemy the Lord 
of Glory, uaderstood the words as 
amounting to such a crime, or wh 

did Caiaphas rend his clothes and = 
judge the words Lv sa; to be a suffi- 
cieoat ground of condemnation? In 
the prophecies referred to him, we 
meet with the titles, “* God with us— 
Jehovah our righteousness—ihe Al- 
mighty God—tbe Everlasting Father; 
and in the Epistles,—the Lord from 
Meaven—God blessed for ever—God 
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was in Christ — far above all princi- 
pality-aad pewer and mighi and do- 
mision, and every name that isnamed, 
not only ia this world, but that which 
is to come —a name that is above 
every name—that at the name of 
Jesus every ‘knee should bow—tlie 
image of the iuvisible God —by him 
were ail things created that are in 
heaven and in earth, visible and invi- 
sible—he is the head of the body, the 
Church —who is the inning, the 
first-born from the dead, that in all 
things he might have the pre-emi- 
nence, it pleased God that in him 
should all fulness dwell —God was 
manifest in the flesh—in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily 
—we know that the Son of God is 
come — his Son Jesus Christ — this is 
the true God and eternal life.” 

In opposition to quotations such as 
these, men would do well to reflect 
before they commit their judgment; 
and remember that the Son of Man 
hath said — that He whose eyes are 
open hath said, ** Whoso confesseth 
me before mea, him will I also confess 
before my Father which is in heaven; 
and whoso denieth me before men, 
him will [ also deny before my Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.” 

Have these mistaken men, Mr. 
Urban, contemplated the extent to 
which their crude perversion of the 
Truth must ivevitably lead them, and 
which hath already led away into the 
frightful wilds of wnfidelity and athe- 
ism those deluded youths, the hapless 
and unconscious victims of their 
guardians’ heresy, whose fate every 
Christian must deplore, while they 
shudder with horror at the dissemina- 
tion of principles which, in the face 
of open day, hath wrought such sia 
in Israel? What becomes of the doc- 
trine of Aténement, Sanctification, 
aod Redemption? Are the adtirers 
of there Champion prepared to re- 
nounce these also? They must re- 
nounce ther; they have no alterna- 
tive; Christ being man, liere is no 
sacrifice for sin, uo Comforter, no 
Intercessor ; the altars of Judah have 
blazed in vain, and the blood of the 
victims have shadowed out a fiction. 
If, however, they be so overwhelmed 
with error, as to be blind to the light 
that shineth in darkness, let them be- 
ware how they distract the weaker 
brethren, whv, led away by the dis- 
putings of this world, overlook the 

wisdom 
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wisdom that cometh from above, and 
make shipwreck of the Faith that 
was once delivered unto the Saints. 
Yours, &c. G. 
—a— 

Mr. Ursan, Chaple-Izod, Sept. 8. 

‘y HAT to make of your Corre- 
spondent’s (A.S, F.) answer to 

mine of the 24th of May, quite sur- 
passes my feeble judgment. In it he 
recapitulates his former quotations, 
without taking any notice of the in- 
terpretations | annexed to them ; so 
that he puts it out of my power to 
know whether he admits or rejects 
my annotations. If he rejects them, 
it is for him to shew where the fault 
is, and how they are incompatible 
with the doctrines laid down in other 
parts of Scripture. In statu quo till 
then niust matters remain. If he ad- 
mits them, then he must give up his 
Unitarian faith, if the texts he quotes 
are his sole foundation for it; if 
they are not, I should like much to 
know the other props on which he 
supporis it. 

if the Geutleman admits the literal 
sense of the texts which I took the 
liberty of referring him to (of which, 
by the bye, he took a very quaint 
notice), I will not for the present dis- 
pute the Humanity of Christ, which 
he seems t. think is so strongly urged 
in all the (exts which he quotes; since 
it is my fiem opinion that the Hu- 
manity was one of the essential parts 
of that Being who died on the Cross, 
and gave himself a ransom for the 
sins of the whole world. 

if the Gentleman thinks that the 
Church of England, for: whose doc- 
trines | stand up, wishes for one mo- 
ment to deny the Humanity of Christ, 
he is totally and in every way de- 
ceived ; for it is one of her most ne- 
cessary doctrines that Christ was 
“ Periect God and Perfect Man, of a 
reasonable. soul and human flesh sub- 
sisting ;”” and afterwards she illustrates 
it by a comparison when sbe says, “As 
the reasonable soul and flesh is one 
man, so God and man is one Christ.” 

It is a thing quite inexplicable to 
me how the Divinity of Christ has 
suffered so much degradation, and 


been. the subject of so much cavil, 
from the very lucid manner in which 
it is spoken of by the Writers of the 
New Testament. There isa very re- 
markable evidenceof this in St. Luke’s 
account of the stoning ef Stephen, 


where he relates, * And they stoned 
Stephen calling upon God, saying, 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Here 
then Stephen makes God and Jesus 
Christ the same Person. Also in the 
Prophecies we have a very strong ex- 
pression, shewing Christ to have been 
God; for Isaiah says that the Messiah 
shall be called Emmanuel, which in 
Hebrew signifies ‘* God with us.” 
Again, St. Paul shews his existence to 
have been anterior to his birth, for in 
his Epistle to the Ephesians (chap. iii.) 
he says, “‘ And to make all men see 
what is the fellowship of the mystery 
which from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, who 
created ail things by Jesus Christ.” 
To these might be added much more, 
shewing the existence of Christ to 
have been prior to his birth into this 
world, as also his being actually Gud ; 
but I shall on this subject add no 
more, till your Correspondent gives 
his opinion on the compatibility of 
Christ’s being only a person endowed 
with humanity, and those texts that 
I brought under his consideration. 
The remark he makes on my quota- 
tions bemg capable of an interpreta- 
tion quite in unison with his texts 
taken in a literal sense, is to me ex- 
traordinary, unless the Gentleman is 
a good Trinitarian, building his be- 
lief of Christ’s Divinity in some part 
on mg texts, and of his Humanity in 
some part on his own texts (I use the 
words in some part, because the texts 
brought forward on either side would 
not, unless supported by others, be 
a sufficient grouad for the foundation 
of a matter where so much is at stake); 
if so, I will close at once with the 
Gentleman, and say that my faith 

and his are one and the same. 
Respecting Bp. Burgess and Mr. 
Belsham | know not a whit more 
than A. S. F.; but from their writings 
a great deal may be gathered con- 
cerning two such opposite characters. 
As to Mr. Belsham’s arguments, 
they are as devoid of reason, as the 
subject he undertakes to prove is de- 
void of foundation m Seripture; but 
they contain ail the sophistry and 
wily quirks of a brain enthusiastically 
pufied up with the importance and 
validity of human reason, and of its 
sufficiency to direct all our actions, 
both as tending to human and divine 
things, without the necessity of addi- 
tional light from any other Being, 
though 
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though that Being should be our 
Creator, and endowed with the attri- 
butes of omniscience, omnipotence, 
and a desire to make his creatures 
happy both here and hereafter. Ina 
word, it is making the created (who 
has no power over himself) equal to, 
nay, greater! than the Creator, who 
could form bim at his own pleasure, 
and even from nothing. 

Such, Sir, are my opinions on the 
controversy now carried on by the 
Unitarians, who use every kind of in- 
decent language against the Esta- 
blished Church, and the Ministers of 
it; but, Sir, a day of retribution will 
come, when the secrets of all hearts 
will be known, and when the Unitarian 
and Trinitarian will meet their re- 


spective rewards. W. T. B. T. 
— ’ 
Mr. Urnpan, Sept. 10. 


N reading Bp. Burgess’s Third Ad- 

dress to Unitarians, in your last 
Number, it was with considerable 
curiosity that I turned to the New 
Testament for what his Lordship 
styles “the direct testimony of St. 
aul to the Divinity of Christ.” The 
passage not being quoted, but only 
referred to in the Address, I crave 
permission to lay it before your 
Readers, that it may not escape at- 
tention, but be allowed to have its 
full effect. It occurs (chap. ii. v. 13.) 
in St. Paul’s short Letter to his frieud 
Titus, which he bégins by calling him- 
self ** a servant of God, and an apostle 
of Jesus Christ,” and in the English 
Translation is as follows: “ Looking 
Sor that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God, and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Lest the evidence of Divinity, in 
this passage, should not be sufficiently 
apparent, owing to any alleged inade- 
quacy of the version (though it can- 
not be defective through design), it 
will be but fair to copy the original, 
which I will accompany with a literal 
translation. [gocdexoperos tay waxapsay 
Amida, xas emPavany ts dokns re 
pryore Ose, xas cwrnpos nuwr Ince 

se. Looking for the blessed hope, 
and appearance of the glory of the 
great God, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, The whole evidence is now be- 
fore the Reader. The meaning of the 
passage may be explained by our Sa- 


viour himself, when he says (Luke ix. : 


26,)* Whosoever shall be ashamed of 
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me and of my words, of him shall the 
Son of Man [that is, himself} be 
ashamed, when he shall come in his 
own glery, and in his Father's, and 
of the holy angels.” 

If the evidence of the Divinity of 
Christ should still be imperceptible in 
an English version, let us look back 
to the Greek, where we may perhaps 
meet with better success. And here 
I think it may be perceived, that 
“the direct testimony of St. Paul” 
consists wholly in his application of 
the article sx, from which it is in- 
ferred that God and Jesus Christ are 
the same person, or that Jesus Christ 
is God. This is indeed a topick on 
which acute Grammarians may shew 
their learning and ingenuity to great 
advantage, as Lawyers sometimes do 
in other cases. But to a person of 
only common sense, it cannot but 
excite some surprize that the Apostle 
should leave so momentous a doctrine 
to be deduced from the mere circum- 
stance of an article. It must be ob- 
vious to every attentive reader, that 
the Authors of the New Testament 
do not write with critical exactness, 
and especially that they are by no 
means correct and uniform in their 
use of the article; sometimes em- 
ploying it where it is not necessary, 
and sometimes omitting it when pro- 
= requires its insertion, Had it, 

een the intention of these Writers to 
teach the Deity of their Master, would 
it not have been as easy, and much 
more effectual, to have asserted it in 
direct and explicit terms — such as 
could not be misunderstood—than to 
rest it on a mere grammatical nicety, 
which none but scholars can discern, 
and which, when perceived, not many 
will admit to be of any weight ? 

These Writers even appear to in-’ 
culcate a contrary doctrine, without 
any reserve, in the most perspicoous 
and undisguised language. St. Peter 
calls Jesus of Nazareth **a man ap- 
proved of God ;” and St. Paul himself, 
who has used the article re in its pre- 
sent application, says in his first letier 
to his young friend Timotby, “ There 
is one God, aud one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” 
These two Apostles are in perfect 
agreement with each other; and | do 
not conceive that any authentic de- 
claration of any writer or speaker in 
the whole New Testament can be 
found to contradict them. 

I have 
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and the insertion of it in 7 Mis- 


I have perused the Scriptures with 
much atiention, and the more I read 
them, the greater satisfaction | have 
in doing it. I make little account of 
the peculiar names by which different 
sorts of Christians distinguish them- 
selves and one another. Even the 
térm Quaker has long since lost all 
that'was offensive about it, and now 
suggests the idea of a peaceable phi- 
lanthropist. By. Burgess is a Trini- 
tarian ; Mr. Belsham is an Unitarian: 
without endeavouring to affix an 
odinm on either of these terms, the 
object which 1 deem most worthy of 
a serious inquirer is, to ascertain the 
true sense of Scrijture on those sub- 
jects on which it professes to instruct 
us, and to represeiit it fairly when dis- 
covered. ‘This is what | have endea- 
voured to do. Whether the Apostles 
Peter and Paul be ent:tied to the epi- 
thet Trinitarian or Unitarian, J shall 
not at this moment take upon me to 
decide; but refer the point to the 
judgment of your Readers, who will 
determine for ihemselves as the evi- 
dence appears. 

Yours, &c. A.S. F. 


' P. S. Dipping, the other day, in the 
house of a friend, into the “ Flowers 
of Wit,” by the Rev. Henry Kett, I 
met with the following passage under 
the article Joun Horne Tooke: 
“What Tacitus said of Galba, may 
be applied to him as a Member of 
Parliament; he was Major imperio, 
nisi imperasset.” This is a very in- 
correct quotation. The precise words 
of Tacitus respecting Galbaare, Major 
privato visus, dum privatus fuil, et 
omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi 
imperusset. The Reverend Author is 
doubtless more correct in his quota- 
tions from Scripture. 

If there is any useful information 
concerning the blight in Mr. Law- 
rence’s fifth edition, which’is not con- 
tained in the former ones, or in simi- 
lar publications, Coconvus will confer 
a real obligation by giving it a more 
extensive circulation through the ve- 
hicle of Mr. Urban; for which favour 
many farmers (I can answer for my- 
self and my friends) will be thankful. 

———— 
Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, Sept. 14. 
HE communication of the reco- 
very of a curious and elegant 
relick of antient Architecture will uot 
perhaps be deemed by you intrusive ; 


cellany will, no doubt, afford pleasure 
to many of your Readers, who, hav- 
ing left this University, still cherish 
with reverential fondness the recol- 
lection of its various architectural 
beauties. On removiug the wainscot 
from the South side of the Chapel at 
Jesus Colleve, near the altar, a beau- 
tiful niche, formed of the Saxon and 
Gothic arches united, with their tran- 
soms complete, was discovered. It 
is almost needless to remind your 
Readers that the Chapel is part of 
the Conventaal Church belongiug to 
a Consent of Benedictine Nuns, insti- 
tuted in the reiga of Henry I. and 
the niche originally contained the 
holy water; the two Gothic arches 
having two small fonts for that pur- 
ose. This newly-discovere! relick 
is furmwed of a Saxou arch, bisecied 
by two segmenis of a circle, which 
form two elegantly Poiuted Gothic 
arches within the Saxon one, . The 
arches are supported by three swall 
pillars of Purbeck-+touc, whose cagi- 
taly are orsamented with flowers, 
The whole is surrounded with a beau- 
tiful architrave of fret-work. We 
are indebied for the recovery of this 
elegant niche to the presevt Bursar 
of that learned Foundation (the Rev. 
Mr. Hastler), who has had such, parts 
of ‘it as were decayed restored; and 
the whole will now remain a specimen 
of his correct taste, and a beautiful 
though silent tribute to the architec- 
ture of a former day. The Chapel 
itself is undergoing a thorough re- 
pair, and is tastefully painting in the 
chaste style of agtient wainscoting, 
by a Gentleman who has evidenced 
much ability in this peculiar line of 
his profession, and, when completed, 
will present an elegant model of Go- 
thic Architecture. Yours, &c. 
A Lover ov AnTIENT 
ARCHITECTURE. 
' PES 
Mr. Unzay, Oct. 3. 
N Dr. Abauzit’s Letter on the Bri- 
tish aud Foreign Bible Society, 
he gives, p. 135, to Charles le Céné 
the credit of rescuing Ecel. xi.°1, 
from ils apparent incongruity ; but 
I find that Tremeltinus and Junius, in 
their Bible, “London, 1581,” have, 
in their annotations .to the above 
chapter, given precisely the same 
interpretation. 
Yours, &c. F. M. 
Mr. 
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Of the Ukraine. 

sh Ukraine was a capital seat of 
the Russians from the time of 
the Grand Duke Igor till 1157, when 
the Grand Ducal residence was trans- 
ferred from Kief to Vladimir. The 
Tatar Khan Baati conquered Kief in 
1240; nevertheless it still retained the 
right of choosing its rulers from its 
own population, though under Ta- 
tarian supremacy. ut Gedenim, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, put an end 
to that supremacy over Kief in 1320, 
on his vawquishing Prince Stanislaus,’ 
sprung from the antient Grand Dukes 
of Russia, and making himself master 
of the capital of Kief. Being now 
no longer governed by Princes of 
their own people, but by foreigners, 
of forciga manners and religious rites, 
it appears that many individuals, and 
perhaps small companies, from dis- 
gust, the love of liberty, dread, and 
dislike of foreign goveromeat, aban- 
doned their homes, and endeavoured 
to obtain a free town in the lower 

districts of the Dnieper, where the 
afterwards found themselves obliged, 
by the continual attacks of the Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Tatars, to adopt a 
military regimen. Thus these fugi- 
tives from Riel, or the Ukraine, gra- 
dually became Kozaks, though they 
not till long afterwards took or re- 
ceived that appellation; probably still 
jater than those of the Don, whom, 
however, they far transcend in the 
ere. of their Kozakian constitu- 
tion. Those of Kief who did not 
emigrate with them, remained what 
they were, under Lithuanian, and af- 
terwards under Polish supremacy, 
free husbandmen boors: yet,-as the 
ater proportion of the ple, 
fhey sometimes, in the wars with the 
Poles, called themselves Kozaks; at 
Jeast claimed their rights as such. 
On the second devastation of Kief by 
the Tatars in 1415, the number of the 
proper Kozaks may have received a 
considerable augmentation. Kief was 
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in 1471 incorporated with the Polish 
dominions. Now the military esta- 
blishment of the Kozaks grew into a 
regular constitution, when King Ca- 
simir divided their country on both 
sides of the Dnieper into districts, and 
after the example of his kingdom, 
appointed iu all places istrates 
from their own body*; at the same 
time promising them, that, as war- 
riors, who by their exploits bad ob- 
tained the rank of nobles, they should 
be not infe‘.or to the Polish nobility ; 
which promise, however, was not af- 
terwards kept, as the Poles began to 
treat them with scorn and oppression. 
Nevertheless the Kozaks, by those in- 
stitutions and declarations, formed 
now the yee oe and most important 
estate of the country, or, if not the 
only one, a deputation admitted to a 
decisive voice, at least they might be 
as such, — At that time this 

country of the Kozakst may have first 
received the appellation of Little Rus- 
sia, or Malorussia, in order to distin- 
uish it from the proper or - great 
ussian empire: which also serves 
as a proof, that the Kozaks are of 
Russian origin. Being at first mildly 
treated, they gradually extended 
themselves to the shores of the Bohgt 
and the Dniester, and occupied the 
territory between those rivers and the 
Dnieper; constructed towns and vil- 
lages, for enabling them to pass the 
winters there ; — the summers 
they were in perpetual wars with the 
Turks and Tatars, and thereby formed 
the best barrier for Poland. This 
procured them, on the part of that 
pete nie privileges and suc- 
cours; probably a continual in- 
crease of their numbers. The Polish 
government approved of their ex- 
tension, assigned them on the Western 
bank of the Dnieper the towns of 
Chigirin andChirkassi for theirgreater 
security and as safe places of arms and 
exercise. This is probably the ori- 
gia of those towns, as intended for 





* In this succinct acrount, as in what next follows, the reader must expect to 
find chasms, which for want of authentic vouchers I am unable to fill up. 

+ The Kozaks, and likewise the Polish settlers, possessed their lands in fee 
simple. But bow did the boors, who had dwelt here as long as they, acquire their 
heretable | gp yey Did the Kozak emigrants acquire them by force, or by 

te, or 


royal man 


in consequence of their nobility? 


This must be left for the 


more profound research of historians better provided with the means of information. 


t The Bog 


;. but, as the o is pronounced long, I know of no_other way of giving 


it that sound in English than either by inserting an A, or writing it Bogue. 


Gent. Maa. October, 1815, 
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strong holds adapted to their mode 
of warfare. 

At the first, that is, so long as the 
Kozaks dwelt beyond the waterfalls*, 
they were all Zaporogianst; which 
denomination only a particular branch 
exclusively retaived. Sigismund I. 
assigued them a plot of land above 
the cataracts, that they might be in 
greater safety from the Turkish and 
Tatarian incersions. Kiwg Bathori 
faised six regiments of then, exch 
consisting of a thousand men. 
wards, prior however to the sepa- 
ration of the Zaporogians, their pos- 
sessions, both Easterly and Westerly 
on the Daciper, were divided into 
circles, ander the military appella- 
tion of regiments, ten whereof were 
reckoned on the Eastern, and six on 
the Western side of the river. Over 
all, on both sides the Dnieper}, a 
chief, bearing the title of Hetman, 
had the supreme command, having a 
council as his assistants, together with 
other subordinate officers, such as 
starschins, or eldermen, &c.§ King 
Stephen allowed them to occupy the 
whole territory of Terechtemirof as 
far as Kief; the former of which 
cities he granted in perpetuity to the 
hetman and his successors, whence it 
wow became the principal station or 
capital of the Kozaks.—The adminis- 
tration of King Sigismund III. is ge- 
nerally blamed, as having, from ig- 
norance of the advantages procured 
to the kingdom by the Kozaks, abridg- 
ed them of their privileges, and pro- 
hibited them from making inroads 
upon the Turks, which constituted 
however their principal occupation, 
and were the very soul of their con- 
stitution, But [ conceive there is 
herein a mixture of misintelligence 
and exaggeration. It is not to be 
denied, that some restrictions were at 
that time put upon the Kozaks, and 
several of their recognized privileges 
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infringed: but it may be asked, whe- 
ther they did not, by their insoleace 
and the abuse of their immunities, in 
a manner compel the court of Poland 
to have recourse to some coercive 
measures for their own benefit, no 
less than for that of the kingdom. 
As to the prohibition of their, preda- 
tory quarrels, it can by no means be 
thought culpable, but rather wise and 
laudable: for their aggressions were 
utterly unjustifiable, aud their vio- 
lences had a tendency to involve the 
kingdom in perpetual wars. On the 
contrary, what could be more just 
and praiseworthy than to accustom 
the Kozaks to the arts of peace, and 
the quiet prosecution of those trades 
and occupations which are at once 
the sweeteners of life aud the means 
of prosperity? Those writers who 
fancy they perceive in this conduet of 
the Polish cabinet great political 
errors, have not thoroughly c«nsi- 
dered the matter.—But the Kozaks 
were doomed to undergo far more 
material oppressions in those and the 
subsequent times. As now mes be- 
gan on the part of Poland to fill the 
principal Malorussian posts with Poles, 
to the disparagement and disgrace of 
the free natives; it was fiercely in- 
sisted on that the hetman should be 
dependent on the commandant ap- 
pointed by the crown; several of the 
Polish magnats had, either by artifice 
and intrigue or by open violence and 
other iniquitous methods, acquired 
hamlets and villages in Little Russia, 
and invited free Kozaks to settle in 
them, whom they gradually treated 
with severity, and loaded with all the 
burdens of vassals; the. Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy endeavoured to nestle 
there, to found churches, monasteries 
and schools; to the Greek metropo- 
litan of Kief a Catholic bishop was 
appointed as coadjutor; and, in fine, 
it was even required, that the Greek 





* A description of them may be seen in Suyef’s Travels, vol. I. p. 182 et seq. 
+ From the two Russian words: za, beyond, and porogi, the cataracts. 
* 3 As the Hetman’s title was not introduced till more modern times, and under 


the reign of king Stephen Bathori were a 
ting the Malorussian-kozak-constitution : the supre 
ad perhaps till then borne no other title than that which 


better regulations res 
commanders of them 


d to it extraordinary privileges and 





me 


from all antiquity had been in use with the rest of the Kozak tribes, of Atamans. 
Both equally denote a chieftain, supreme commander, and generalissimo, But 
sume authors, in always using ataman instead of hetman, are in the wrong. 

§ Probably they had already, on adopting their Kozak-constitution, thought it 


useful gradually to introduce some offices among them; which were now 


increased, extended, and confirmed, 


perhaps 
clergy 


A 
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clergy should recognize the Papal 
Seroanay, and that all obedience to 
the Greek patriarch of Constantino- 
le should be abjured and renounced. 
he Kozaks, provoked at such oume- 
rous oppressions, thought themselves 
bound to defend to the utmost the 
purity of their orthodox Greck form 
of worship, uo less than the privileges 
of their country and people, Accord- 
ingly a tedious war arose, which, with 
alternate success, was carried on 
through three successive reigns. At 
length Bogdan Chmelnitzki, a man 
of couspicuous prudence and ability, 
whom the Kozaks elected their het- 
man, put an end to the affair: for, 
being persuaded by undoubted au- 
sing and evident hy wae the 
oles were incessantly employi 
even the treat pan mA at Shorof 
in 1649 by all possible methods to 
the uttermost injury of the kozaks; 
being informed also that they were 
making military prepurations fer pew 
hostilities against them: he could de- 
vise no better means of providing for 
his own and his peusle’s security, 
than by uniting again with that na- 
tion from whom the forefathers of 
the Kozaks were sprung ; namely, by 
submitting to the scepter of the tzars 
of Russia, who moreover had the 
justest right to Little Russia. This 
submission, under a solemn recogni- 
tion and ratification of the several 
rivileges and immunities, was carried 
nto effect at Pereyaslavl on the 6th 
of January 1654; soon after which, 
all the towns and inhabitants on the 
Eastern side of the Dnieper, together 
with Kief, as the capital of the coun- 
try, followed the example of the 
Kozaks. Chmelnitzki had already 
during the war, namely, in 1650, 
brought the forces of the Kozaks in 
actual’ service to 40,000 men, and 
divided them into fifteen brigades or 
regiments; most of them, however, 
were stationed on the Western side of 
the Dnieper, and named after the 
towns there situate : Chigirin, Cher- 
kassi, Kanef, Korsun, Umana, Braslaw, 
&c. But after their submission Lo the 
Russian government, they withdrew, 
as presently appears, for the most part 
to the Eastern side. The number of 
the Kozaks was now fixed at 60,000, 
which were divided into ten regi- 
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ments, who all had dwellings allotted 
them op the Eastern side of the 
Dnieper*, and likewise took their 
names from the prineipal towns of 
those parts, so that, till very lately, 
Kief, pherig 4 Starodub, Neshin, 
Pereyaslay!, Priluki, Lubpi, Gaditsh, 
Mirgorod, and Pultava,were severally 
the head-quarters of these regiments. 
These regiments, however, were not 
by far of equal strength, but in regard 
of their sotens, or cowpabies, and 
men very different: for, iment 
of Kief had 8 sotens, that of Cherni- | 
gof 14, the Starodubian 6, the Ne- 
shinskian 10, the Pereyaslavlian 16, 
the Prilukian 7, the Lubnian 12, the 
Gaditshian 9, the Mirgordian 15, and 
the Pultavian 16 sotens.—In the afore- 
said towns severally dwelt the co- 
Jonels or commanders, but each com- 
pany had an adjacent town where the 
sotnik resided, and in still smaller 
places lived the subaltern officers. 
The hetman at that time had his re- 
sidence at Baturin; but the seat of 
overnment was Gluchof. — Those 
en towns, with their districts, com- 
pres the Little-Russian government ; 
ut the Russians dwelliag there after- 
wards belonged to the government of 
Kief, whose governor resided in that 
city. The Russians had their Judges 
in four towns. This mixed consti- 
tution was atlended with great and 
numerous inconveniences.—Bul I shall 
say somewhat more of its history as I 
proceed. 

By voluntary emigrations and se- 
parations from the parent-stock, as 
also by transplantations decreed b 
edict, several branches arose, of whick 
two were of such importance, as to 
merit here particular notice: I meaa 
the Slobodian and the Zaporogian 
Kozaks. The two lesser colonies, 
which not by their own good will, 
but in pursuance of imperial orders, 
ov account of the share they bad in 
the notorious rebellion of Mazeppa, 
quilted their country, aod were forced 
to roam about the left shores of the 
Volga towards Saratof, to Petrofska- 
sloboda, and the confines of the Sa- 
mara, are as little deserving of cansi- 
deralion, as the crew who were thea 
sent to the Baltic, and after various 
tuils and distresses were gradually 
wasted. 





* Perhaps herein may be the reason why the Kozaks, but pot their countrymen 
the boors, possess their lands as heretable freeholds. 
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During the war of the Malorussian 
Kozaks against the Poles, many fa- 
miler for the sake of greater se- 
curity, betook themselves across the 
Doieper from the Western to the 
Eastern side. But, not fioding suffi- 
cient space for them all within the 
antient borders of Little Russia, num- 
bers of them travelled farther East- 
wards to the territory of Bielgorod, 
where districts uninhabited, yet en- 
dowed with many natural advantages, 
were assigned them, with the pre- 
servation of their Kozak institutions 
and franchises, on the side toward the 
Crimean steppe, about the year 1652. 
They found ie such ample room, 
that in 1659 they were able to admit 
a considerable number of their bre- 
thren. Such was the origin of what 
are called the five Slobode regiments, 
whieh received their denominations 
from the towns Achtirha, Sumi, 
Charkof, Isium, and Rybna or Ostro- 

oshk.—Sinee that time they have no 

onger been dependent on the Malo- 
russian hetman, nor had they any 
general commander having the title 
of ataman, but each regiment had its 
peculiar colonel, together with the 
other Kozak officers; for the rest 
they are under the orders of the go- 
vernor and government-chancery of 
Bielgorod. At present their.quariers 
area part of the provinces of Charkof, 
Karsh, and Voronetz. Recently, to 
the real benefit of the state, they 
have a > ere into’ regular 
troops. Their population is great! 
increased,.—In the ckuse of the your 
1783 their present taxes were regu- 
lated. The military inhabitants, who 
aré allowed to distil and sell brandy, 
Pay annually for every male, instead 
of the former 95, now 120 kopeeks ; 
but in places where the sale of brandy 
is. prohibited, instead of the former 
85 kopeeks, now one ruble. The 
merchants, burghers, aud boors, pay 
as in the other provinces: but the 
last mentioned, whether boors of the 
crown, of the monasteries, or of the 
nobles, beside the head money, in lieu 
of succage-work, pay for every male 
one robdie. 

_The Polish historian Okolski, speak- 
ing Of a campaign of the Kozaks 
— the Turks in 1516, occasion- 
ally mentions that the word Kozak, 
as an appellative, was at that time 
first heard in Poland. — Sometimes 
even Poles who went to the wars 


called themselves Kozaks : thus in the 
year 1579 the Lithuanian Kozaks are 
noticed; and the Lissovian Kozaks 
under their leader Lissofski, a Lithu- 
anian nobleman, committed outrages 
in Russia, and were afterwards taken 
into the service of the emperor Fer- 
dinand I. at the beginning of the 
thirty years’ war in Germany.—Okol- 
ski contends, with the greatest pro- 
bability, that the name then first 
arose amougst theKuzaks themselves. 
The Greck emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenneta meutions, in the ninth 
century, a territory Kozachia at the 
foot of the Caucasean mountains. 
And according to the Russian year- 
books, a people named Kozagi were 
conquered in 1021. These seem to 
be one and the same people. Kozak 
signifies in the Tatarian language a 
warrior always prompt to arm, one 
who seeks rather™by desultory at- 
tacks than by ‘fornral warfare to 
injure the enemy, otie who is ready 
to enlist in the service of ad 
spoiler, one who rambles about wit 
a shorn head. These several signi- 
fications coalesce in the Tatarian 
Kozaks, and generally ‘likewise ia the 
Russian, Long before thé Tatarian 
or Mongolian conquests in Russia, 
there was a tribe of Tatars bearing 
the name of Kozaks. These, on the 
testimony of the Russian annals, came 
from the present Kabarda in the Cau- 
casean mountains; settled on the 
Don, the Volga, &c.; were subjugated 
by the grand duke Mstislauf in the 

ear 1021, and in 1023 employed by 

im in the war against his brother, 
tzar Yaroslauf; and having thus ap- 
parently withdrawn from the Russian 
domination, were presently after again 
subjected to it in the years 1064 and 
1065 by the Russian prince Yarosiauf 
in quality of master of the fortress of 
Temruk, the presént Taman, | ing 
over against the town of Kertsh in 
the Crimea. 

As long as the Tatars ruled over 
the Southern regions of the Russian 
eimpire, uothing ts Known of Rassian 
Kozaks. These took their rise when 
the Tatars lost “the mastery. But 
they arose precisely there ‘where the 
Tatars had bore sway. As under the 
Tatars there had been Kozaks, so wn- 
der the Russians might people, who 
repaired to their settlemeuts, and 
adopted similar habits of life, receive 
that appeilative.—l1u the — 

ory 
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tory mention is made of Tatars under 
the reign of the grand duke Ivan 
Vassillicyitch J. , His. son Vassilli 
Ivanoyitch had Tatar Kozaks in bis 
service, some of whom were employed 
in earrying dispatches to the Crim*. 
The Tatarian Kozaks consisted, as is 
well, known, of those of the great 
orda.(or horde) who dwelt on the 
Volga, and partly of those who were 
ed below Azof, Both these 
branches were in a manner the last 
remains of the falling domination of 
the Tatars, from which Russia for 
some centuries had suffered so much. 
It declined gradually to its downfall, 
either because the Tatars were extir- 
pated, or more probably because they 
dispersed and mingled with other po- 
pulativns, particularly with that which 
afterwards bore the name of Don- 

Kozaks. W.T. Bloomsbury. 

a 
Wants a Sirvartion, 

N EMPEROR,—who has served 
in the highest and lowest capa- 
cities. Refers for bis military cha- 
racter to the King of Prussia, and to 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia. 

Eugages to shew the way to ao 
Capital in Europe, London excepted. 
Undertakes to lead any army to con- 
uest, provided he does net meet the 

uke of Wellington. 

Begs leave to observe to Gentle- 
men of the Army, that. be permits 
pillage, and allows free quarters, 

aows how to dispose of prisoners, 
and to provide for the sick and 
wounded, 

Wishes to have it understood that 
his civil qualifications are equal to 
his military. Has studied Imperial 
elocution and action under Talma. 
Receives Ambassadors with propriety. 
Speaks all languages (including the 
language of the Hallest) with flu- 
eucy. Isa good writer: several of 
his papers have bee» inserted in the 
Moniteur. Understands perfectly ail 
the ceremonials. of a Court, froma 
Coronation to Abdicatioa:; partica- 
lacly expert ia the laiter, Gets up 
Fétes to the ,taste of any Nation. 
Can perform funerals if required. 

Deems it superfluous to mention, 
that any Nation wishing to employ. 
him may be secure of the utmost 
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liberality in the articles of Morality 

and Religion. Polygamy aud Divorce 

ermitted. Objects to Suicide, To- 
erales any form of worship. Dis- 
penses with an Established Religion : 
engages to change his own at the 
shortest notice. Thinks it fit to 

mention that he has ott ‘Deen a 

Jew, a Mussulman, an Infidel, a good 

Catholick. Has no followers,  Pe- 

cuniary considerations no object. 

To be heard of at the Lion d*Or, 
Havre de Grace. Letters addressed 
to N. B. post-paid, or under cover to 
Carnot, 4 Paris, will be duly at- 
tended to. . 

N. B. has no objection to going to 
Ireland. —July 1, 1815. iin 

———— 
BUONAPARTIANA. 

Details respecting Buonaparte’s Abdi- 
cation; by M. de St. Didier, his Pri- 
vate Secretary. : 

R two days and nights, meetings and 

committees succeeded each. other in 
the Elysée Palace without praducing 
any result. The Emperor's anxiety 
seemed to increase. Much business 
seemed to be doing, and yet nothing was 
determined. The time was, however, 
pressing. The Chambers had assembled, 
and from the violence of the discussions, 
it was plain that the parties stood ep- 
posed to each other: the necessity of 
an Abdication was already spoken of 
with much freedom. 

I heard the noise of a carriage which 
suddenly stopped at the Palace. It was 
Prince Lucien’s. Napoleon turned pale 
on seeing him, He went down, however, 
and met his brother in the garden, The 
Prince drew the Emperor aside intu the 
closest walk in the garden, I followed 
at a distance by turnings which I knew, 
and I arrived behind a thicket of ver- 
dure which concealed me from them, 
It is probable I heard only the ‘last part 
of their conversation. 

Lucien.—Where is your firmness now ? 
Abandon this irresolution, You know 
the consequence of not baving the cou- 
rage to dare. 

Vapoleon.—\ have dared too much.. 

Lucien.—Yes, too much, and too little, 
Dare once again. You deliberate when 
it is proper you should act. . Others are 
acting, and not deliberating. They will 
pronounce your forfeiture, : 

Napoleon. — Forfeiture |—Let us see 
Davoust, 4. ; ; 





* Hence it perbaps arose, that formerly messengers sent for hire. by private in- 


dividuals, were denominated Kozaks; in which sense of the term we still 


sometimes used, 


hear it 


Billingsgate, ~ 
T gs. They 
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They returned into the Palace, and the 
Prince of Eckmubl was sent for. I am 
not certain what was pro to him, 
nor what he replied; but it appeared 
that he would attempt nothing against 
the independence of the National Re- 
presentation.—Prince Lucien, much agi- 
tated, soon drove off in his carriage. I 
heard him say to his Secretary, “* What 
ean I say to you? The smoke of Mont- 
Saint-Jean has turned his head,’’ 

The Emperor shut himself up her- 
metically in a retired cabinet, and did 
not come out for an hour. He had 
asked for a jelly and coffee, and a valet- 
de-chambre sent it in to him by a boy, 
who, during his service in the Palace, 
had been particularly noticed by Napo- 
Jeon, and of whom he seemed very fond. 
The boy looked seriously at the Empe- 
ror, who was sitting motionless, with bis 
hands over his eyes, ‘‘ Eat some,” said 
the boy ; “it will do you good.” The 
Emperor asked, “Are you not from 
Gonesse?’” ‘No, Sire, | come from 
Pierre-Fite.” ‘And your parents have 
a cottage and some acres there?” ‘* Yes, 
Sire.” “That is a happy life!’’ His 
head, which he had for a moment raised, 
he then sunk again upon his b«nds. 

Napoleon soon after returned to his 
great Cabinet, where he found me open- 
ing a dispatch. ‘Is there any thing 
new there?” said the Emperor. “ It 
contains a letter addressed to your Ma- 
jesty.” Buonaparte read what follows : 
“ The chastisement of a Hero consists in 
his fall. Yours is resolved on; and, in 
order that History may consider it as 
legal as your contemporaries will be- 
lieve it is just, the public authority is 
about to pronouuee it. Your accom- 
plices wil! not then have it in their 

ower to describe it as the work 2f the 
remedies of Kalmucks. You may, how- 
ever, prevent this, Take to yourself 
the honour of descending from a throne 
from which you may be dragged. This 
is the advice of a candid enemy, who has 
often admired you, who never feared 
you, and whe, at the price of his blood, 
would have wished to have had to revere 
in you the saviour of that world of which 
you have been the scourge. That ene- 
my cannot leave him whom his genius 
and the national will have raised to 
sovereignty, without saying to him what 
his friends, if any yet remain to him, 
ought to say—Abdicate !” 

*« That I should abdicate!” biting his 
lips, and crushing the letter in his hand. 
«What think you of it?” said he to two 
of the Ministers, the Duke of Bassano 
and Regnault St. Jean d’Angely, who had 
jast entered: the former was silent. 
“J understand you,’’ said Napoleon, 
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affecting gaiety ; ‘‘you agree with the 
anonymous writer. Well, Count Reg- 
nault, what is your opinion?” ‘ With 
men and money you might still repel 
the attacks of your assailants ; but with- 
out them, what can you do but yield ?’’ 
“I am able to resist.”” “* Public opinion 
is with the Chambers; and it is the opi- 
nion of the Chambers thax a sacrifice is 
required,”’ 

Here Gen. Solignac, Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, was announced. 
* Solignac!”” exclaimed the Emperor, 
**he has not spoken te me these five 
years: what can he want?” The Mi- 
nisters withdrew, and Solignac was im- 
mediately admitted. 

I was not present at the conversation ; 
J shall therefore quote the words in 
which the General has stated it himself : 

“It was settled; the Chamber had 
determined to exclude Napoleon from 
the Throne; but it was wished to shew 
regard for the Army in proceedings con- 
cerning the person of its Chief, whose 
power and glory the troops had so long 
been accustomed to respect. There was 
also reason to fear, that the Decree of 
his forfeiture might be made the pretext 
of an insurrection. The Capital might 
become the scene of serious troubles, 
and the Country be involved in a civil 
war. It appeared necessary, therefore, 
in order to avoid these evils, that the 
abdication of Napoleon should proceed 
from himself, and be considered as a 
voluntary act of devotedness for the 
country. To obtain this object, I em- 
ployed the means of persuasion which 
appeared to me best calculated. for suc- 
cess. After an hour and 2 half’s con- 
versation, Napoleon at last yielded to 
my urgent r dations. He ap- 
peared touched with the frankness and 
energy with which I spoke, while at the 
same time I preserved the respect which 
was due to his rank, and still more to 
his misfortunes. In a word, I left the 
Emperor with the assurance that he 
would transmit his Act of Abdication, 
and I arrived at the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives before the forfeiture, which 
was then under consideration, became 
the subject of a positive Decree,” 


Extract of a Report to the Minister of the 
Marine and Colonies, by the Captain 
of Frigate De Reguy, dispatched to 
Rochfort. 

On arriving in this port on the 18th 
of July, in the morning, I learned that 
Napoleon Buonaparte had taken his de- 

arture for England, on board the Bel- 
erophon, Capt. Maitland, on the 16th 

July, at balf-past one in the afternoon. 

The result of the different communica- 

tions 
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tions which I had with the English Ad- 
miral (Hotham)’ and the. Maritime Pre- 
fect is, that Napoleon arrived ai Roch- 
fort on the 3d of July; enu established 
himself at the. Maritime Prefecture up 
to the @th. Pressed by General Becker, 
who had been charged with escorting 
him till his embarkation, and by M. le 
Baron de Bonnefoux, the Maritime Pre- 
fect, to avail bimvelf of every occasion 
offered by the wind and tide, he at 
length, decided on embarking in the 
canves which atteiided on him each tide, 
and repaired, at ten u’clock in the even- 
ing, on board the Saal, and ordered his 
suite to be distributed on board this fri- 
gate and the Meduse. On the morning 
of the 9th he disembarked on the Isle of 
Aix, and visited its fortifications. On 
the 10th the winds were favourable for 
getting out, but the English cruizer and 
the moonlight left the frigates but little 
hope of escaping. From the 10th to the 
i}th, Buonaparte sent General a 
and Las Casses on board the Englis 
vessel Bellerophon in a flag of truce. 
They returned on the lith. Between 
the IIth and 12th, Napoleon learned 
from his brother Joseph the dissolution 
of the Chambers, and the entry of the 
King into Paris. Up to this moment 
Buonaparte had often announced the 
opinion that the Chambers would recal 
bim. Whether he thus wished to im- 
on the Authorities who surrounded 
kim, or really entertained the hope, I 
know not. On the 12th he descended 
on the Island of Aix with his suite and 
his baggage ; and on the night between 
the 12th and 13th, two half-decked long 
boats arrived there from La Rochelle. 
It appears that Napol had sed 
them to be purchased, in the intention 
of embarking in them, and endeavour- 
ing to gain, by favour of the night, a 
Danish ‘smack, with which, it is sup- 
, he had been in treaty, and which 
was tv look for him at 30 or 40 leagues 
out atsea. It isnot known why he did 
not avail himself of these dispositions : 
they, undoubtedly, appeared too hazard- 
ous to him. In the night between the 
13th and 14th, he repaired on board the 
French brig l’Epervier; and on the 
evening of the 14th, Gen. Becker, who 
had been sent on a truce to the English 
station, having returned, Napoleon or- 
dered his suite and’ his baggage to be 
embarked on board the Epervier. The 
morning uf the 15th this vesset was per- 
eeived setting sail, with a flag of truce, 
tewards the Admiral’s ship: the state 
of ‘the: sea not permitting him to ap- 
proach rapidly, the English transports 
came to meet him, and convey the pas- 
sengers on board the Bellerophon, 
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Extract of a letter from an Officer of 
H M.S. Cyrus, dated Basque Roads, 
July 16, 1815. 


We were recalled to this place, and 
found the “ Disturber of the World,’’ 
whom we had been so anxiously look- 
ing for, safe on board the Bellero- 
phon. He was just returning to the 
latter ship from breakfasting on board 
the Superb with the Admiral, who or- 
dered the yards to be manned as a mark 
of respect. We passed close to the Bel- 
lerophon several times : Capt. Maitland 
told us, “I have got Buonaparte on 
board.” _ Napoleon stood exposed at full 
length on the gangway, about 20 yards 
distant, to survey us; and we in return 
examined him, as you may be assured, 
with minute and eager attention. He 
was dressed in a green uniform coat, 
with two epaulets and a red collar, a 
broad red sash over his shoulder, a large 
star on the left breast, white waistcoat, 
pantaloons, boots, and a large cocked 
hat with the tri-coloured cockade, IL 
knew the figure and face instantly; it 
was impossible for any one who had ever 
examined the lineaments with attention 
to mistake them. Bertrand, Savary, 
L’Allemand, and others, were with him. 
On board the Bellerophon he seemed to 
think himself Emperor, taking ion 
of Capt. Maitland’s cabin, and, shortly 
afterwards, inviting bim todinner, When 
he went on board the Superb this morn- 
ing, Bertrand first ascended the side, 
and was introduced to the Admiral; Na- 
poleon followed—‘“ The Emperor,” said 
Capt. Maitland. Napoleon bowed to the 
Admiral, without further ceremony walk- 
ed into his cabin, and sent his compli- 
ments that he would be glad to speak 
with him. Nothing escapes his notice ; 
his eyes are in every place and on every 
object, from the greatest to the most 
minute. He immediately asked an ex- 
planation of the ropes, blocks, masts, 
and yards, and all the machinery of the 
ship. He sent for the, boatswain,, to 
question him; that officer always fitting 
out the French ships, He requested the 
marines to pass in reyiew before bim, 
examined the arms, evolutions, dress, &c. 
and expressed himself highly pleased. 
He inquired into the situation of bw sea- 
men, their pay, prize-money, clothes, 
food, Ni wok iy By In pi ne with 
the Admiral, he said, “I bave given my- 
self up to the English; but | would not 
have done so to any other of the Allied 

wers. In surrendering to any of them, 

| should be subject to the ice and 
will of an individual; in cobetiating to 
the English, T plage myself at the mercy 
of a Nation.” 


INDEX 
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INDEX INDICATORIUS, 


Part I. p. 501. b. In the quotation 
from Heb. iii. 4. for “Christ” read “God.” 

P. 647. 6; 1.6, 7, for  Farmer,’’ read 
“Parrer.” 

Part If. p. 87. a. 2. 53, read “two 
immutable things.”—P. 274. b. 1.9 from 
bottom, for Asening read Avening. 

The communications of our kind friend 
from S. Normanton will be acceptable. 

The letter of Zctnivs is handed over 
to the Editor of “‘ The Beauties of Eng- 
Jand,”’ which, it is hoped, Acinivs will 
approve. 

A Correspondent, who signs ANon. has 
spoilt Dr. KinG’s “Apple-Pye,” by meanly 
attempting to pass it off for his own. 

A View of the Monument lately erect- 
ed te the memory of MILLER, the cele- 
brated Botanist, in our next: with thé 
communications of Mr. Satissury; D. ; 
F. Sepway; A constant Reader; the 
Editor of The Rejected Pictures; &c. 

T. W. is much gratified by the clear 
description of the Trial of the Pix in p. 
207; which, as he remarks, serves to 
shew the’ close attention paid to the 
purity of Coin issued for public use, and 
is, he believes, superior to any other 
State in Europe. — He requests an ex- 
planation of the origin and meaning of 
“*Clerk of the Pipe and Hanapef.” A 
worthy Country Curate (now removed 
from this stage of being) used jocularly 
to say, as he was scarcely ever without 
a pipe in bis mouth, that he thought the 
situation of Clerk of the Pipe and the 

would exactly suit him. 

Amicus informs us, that a report is in 
¢irculation that some Christian in Eng- 
land has lately either bequeathed by 
will, or given in life, a considerable sum 
of mofiey, for the express purpose of 
kéeping in repair Episcopal Chapels in 
Scotland, To those interested in the 
welfare of that poor but tolerated branch 
of the Established Church on the North 
side of the Tweed, it must be desirable, 
he observes, to know if the report be true, 
and, if not intrusive, the source whence 
so much ecclesiastical benefit flows. 

Scotus asks how it comes to pass 
that the Knights of the illustrious Order 
of the Thistle have no banners displayed 
in the Capital of Scotland? If it is 
stated that there is no proper place, he 
begs to say, that the Parliament-huuse 
is exceedingly fit for the purpose, and is 
not unlike Westminster-Hall. He could 
wish to havea reason assigned also why 
the appropriate robes are not worn at 
Chapters, instead of simple Parliamen- 
tary: no such regulation, he believes, 
occurs in the Orders ¢f the Garter, Bath, 
and St, Patrick. “¥ 


*“An OLD CorRESPoNDENT,” p. 114, 
will favour many of our Readers if he 
will explain some things,” which, how- 
ever familiar to him, convey no inform- 
ation to them: viz. Arbouses; Polish 
manner of tending bee-hives ; Russian 
quas ; the well-known kislisehi; Vest, 
how much in English measare ?—The 
amount of foreign money,, when men- 
tioned, should always be given. in Eng- 
lish money. — The writers of books on 
the affairs of India seem to.take pains 
to spell names in a manner different 
from what has been used by their pre- 
decessors, or in common, 

CASSANNE observes, that from our 
Correspondent’s account (Part I. p. 294), 
Mr. Rolfe’s consanguinity to Lord Nel- 
son clearly appears.. He requests in- 
formation of the Christian name, abode, 
and marriage of Mr. Nelson (grandfather 
of Lord Nelson and Mr. Rolfe), and the 
names of his issue. The Pedigree of 
Thurlow, he says, which was supposed 
to be very short, has been lately. ascer- 
tained as far back as three centuries * ; 
and if equal. diligence was employed on 
that of Nelson, perhaps similar results 
might follow :— not that the want of 
ancestry can be considered any blur to 
the trophies of Nelson; but any thing 
connected with the Hero must be in- 
teresting. 

In Part I. p. 380, Cassawne notices a 
mistake in stating the Barony of Went- 
worth, of Nettlested, to have devolved 
on Lady Milbanke. The. Barony is in 
abeyance between her and the issue. of 
her deceased sister, Baroness Scarsdale. 

W. W. states, that in January 1770, 
died the Right Hon. Nathaniel Booth, 
Baron Delamer, of Dunham Massey, in 
the County Palatine of Chester, . since 
which the said Barony has lain dormant, 
from the negligence of the great uncle 
of the present claimant not immediately 
taking his seat in the House. He wishes 
to know what relationship there was be- 
tween the Jast Lord and the late Henry 
Booth, esq. of Thorpe Hall, co. Lincoln. 
At some future period, he says, it may 
be in his power to communicate further 
particulars, which may throw more light 
on the fair pretensions of the present 
Claimant, who, from deficiency of for- 
tune, it is said, is not able to proceed 
in the direct way he could wish. 

D. A, Li. asks for the best means of 
preserving Grouse, or other game, when 
sending them to a distance. He has 
heard that charcoal is excellent, but does 
not know how to apply it. 





* See vol, LXXXIV,.Part Il. p. 272. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS.. 


34. Time; or, Light and Shade: a Poem 
in Six Paris; by J. Gompertz, Esg. 
4te. Longman and Co. 

1S Author has before been a 
candidate for our approbation, 
and has obtained it not rvedly. 

—The present publication is distin- 

guished by the same marks which 

characterized the furmer —a serious 
and well-disciplined mind, extensive 
reading, and considerable taste. 

The Poem, as we learn from the 
Preface, was commenced many years 
since, and has been progressively 
continued to its present substance as 
time and circumstances afforded mat- 
ter towards the accomplishment of 
the origiual plan. The first idea was, 
to administer consolation to a vener- 
able friend in the decline of life, who, 
as it more nearly approached, had so 
strong an apprehension of death, that 
it greatly embittered the latter end 
of his days— an amiable and truly 
excellent motive ; but the Poem does 
more — it exhibits a comprehensive 
view of life, and of the follies, vices, 
aod prejudices of mankind, so that 
it may be considered and denomina- 
ted a truly didactic composition. We 
should be much disposed introduce 
specimens from different parts of the 
work ; but we are really solicitous 
that our friends should be induced to 
peruse the whole, and shall, we trust, 

voke them so to do by the fol- 
owing extract: ~ 

“ The world ’s too confident — the wise 

too coy, 

And the most.provident the least enjoy, 

On pleasure’s brink delay, in bere or 

dread [head, 


, 
The while life’s current gushes from its 
Still looking anxious back, or anxious on 
To Time’s high altitude, or tide far gone, 
When but this moment, they can claim 
their own. 
Arrest. each bubble joy while passing by, 
Nor mar the present with futurity. 
Who slight the present, and the future 
court, 
But shorten life, alas, already short! 
Unseareh’d then leave the irrevocable 
dvom, 
And all vicissitudes of fate to come: 
Suffice it in this turbid sphere below, 
To regulate the moments free from woe, 
Nor Death itself, the grisly speetre, fear, 
Since universal, and since-ever near. 


Gunr. Mac, October, 1815. 


What tho” the mystery be. unreveal'd, 

Since Heaven, as jealous of our, faith, 
conceal’d, ' 

Or otherwise forbids our thought; .,. 

Thence does it follow that.we sink. to 
nought ? aa tnen 

Or that eternal punishment’s prepar’d 

For hopeless nature fallen, by fate en- 
snar’d? 

Profane! mne’er let such dangerous 
thoughts intrude, 

But still suspend all vain solicitude, 

Repose in Heaven at least this final 
trust, 

And to its creatures rest assured 'tis just. 

Oh! indiscreetly why anticipate, 

The volume of inexorable Fate, 

Which men decyphering wrong, with 


horror read, 
Seen dimly through the medium of their 
dread? 
Why, when the vital current still excites 
The tranquil soul to rational delights, 
When buoyant ona yielding wave serene, 
When passions ruffle not the pleasing 
scene, 
Unless as when o’er Thetis’ swelling 
breast 


With dalliance Zephyr interrupts her 
rest, 
So provident, prophetic of a gale, 


With dire presage let apathy prevail 
Nor give life’s bark, becalm’d, a slender 
sail? [thering nigh, 


Or panic-struck, when clouds seem .ga-' 

With still more strange pusillanimity, 

Tho’ bg warn’d to escape the storai 
afar, 

A willing victim z’d by care, 

To gaia the reed ig ould the sheet, 

But near the shelving shore its fury 
meet ?” 

In a work of such extent it is im- 
possible that some negli and 
careless moments should not interpose 
between the Author and that strict 
accuracy, whicha critical eye canovt 
fail to r and a wy | of dis- 
position would acrimoniou ret 
out to censure. The sicies de- 
fect in om 5 what cade So? 

erience will remedy ,—imper 

Iii-assorted rhymes, with a mixture of 
prosaic words and expressions which 
offend the ear. MWeaiis but a bad 
rhyme to scale, song to stones, God 
to code, responsible to still. Webeg 
to direct the Author's attention te 
this . and to meliorate his ear 
by frequent perusaly of ‘our best” 
English Poets. At the same time” 

we 
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we are in justice obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that the poem contains many 
striking and energetic apostrophes, 
and a sufficient ourmber of really mus 
sical lines. 


35. The Fair Isabel of Cotehele ; a Cor- 
nish Romance. (Concluded from p. 
53.) 


TO the Reader who in the in- 
tervals of graver study delights to 
thread the fairy mazes of Romance, 
embellished, as we have of late years 
seen it, with the charm of Poetry, 


and chastened by the hond of good 
Taste,—the Poem before us presents 
no mean attractions. It is founded 
(as we have already stated) on a fa- 
mily incident in the reign of Queen 
Mary. The story is full of interest, 
but ts too complex to be clearly told 
in a small compass. Two singulat 
historical events, on which the Ro- 
maoce is principally constracted, are 
worth recording, and will at least 
prove that the Author has selected 
subjects well suited to the nature of 
his composition *. 





* “ There was a knight [Trevanion] dwelling in the same shire, with whom, 
for divers causes, in King Edward's days, Sir Richard Edgcumbe had sundry quar- 
rels ; which as at first they bred inward mislikings between them, so at last they 
brake forth into open batred. This Knight, in the troublesome change of Queen 
Mary's. reign, partly for religion, and partly for other causes, was clapped into 
prison: and though the matters discovered against him were heinous, and bis 
enemies (at that time bearing great sway) very grievous, yet he obtained so much 
favour, as to be tried by certificate, from the gentlemen of the chiefest authority in 
his county for his bebaviour therein : according to whose report to the couucil, 
he was to be either delivered, or more straightly to be dealt with. This granted, 
he conceived very good hope of every other’s friendly advertisement, and feared 
only. the bard favour of our Sir Richard, who he doubted would use the sword 
of revenge (then put into his hands) to his enemy’s destruction. It happened 
that, upon return of their answer, be was delivered ; and being at liberty, to the 
end he might know how his countrymen’s minds were affected towards him, he 
by means procured a copy of all these advertisive letters, in perusing of which 
he found that such as bore him fairest countenduce, wrote most against him ; 
and that Sir Richard Edgcumbe’s certificate made most for him; so as, in all 
likelihood, his greatest enemy in show, was the chiefest cause of his deliverance 
indeed.—I would stay here in praise of this noble mind, who shewed his valour 
in conquering his own affections; his virtue in abstaining from revenge, being 
offered ; and his Christianity in doing good for evil; but that 1 am carried forth 
with no less wonder at this Knight’s thankfulness ; who, pretending as though he 
wist not of this courtesy, to the outward show, continued his wonted enmity until 
the Christmas after. At which time, on a night, word was brought to Mount 
Edgeumbe, that a company of armed men were lately landed from Plymouth, 
marching up to the house. Sir Richard, having beard before, that this Knight 
was in that town, and mistrusting he had picked out this time te come and set 
upon him unawares, resolved to shew himself neither discourteous to them he 
knew not, through fear ; nor yet to lie open to his enemies, if they pretended any 
such practice, through heediessness: hg therefore caused his gates to be set wide 
open, and placed his servants on both sides the gate and hall, where they must 
pass, with swords and bucklers: but they coming in, turned this doubt into 
pastime, for theif armour and weapons were only painted paper, as by nearer 
approaching was perceived, and instead of trying their blows, in fighting with 
men, they fell to make proof of the ladies’ skill in dancing.—These pastimes at 
Jast being ended, they were led into another room to be banqueted, where this 
Knight taking off his vizard, and disclosing himself to Sir Richard Edgcumbe, 
uttered, That having. known the great courtesy shewn bim in his trouble, besides 
his looking, and contrary to his deserving, he was come thither to yield him bis 
most due thanks for the same, assuring him that he would thenceforth rest as 
faithful a friend, as ever before he had shewn himself a professed enemy. In 
witness of which his true meaning, and to strengthen the friendship newly begun, 
in good-will, with a fast knot of alliance, he there presented him a young gen- 
tleman his nephew, a ward and the heir of his house (who being of fair posses- 
sions, came amotgst the other company masked in a nymph’s attire) to match 
with one of his daighters; which marriage afterwards came to pass. See Mo- 
dern History of Cornwall, vol. I. p. 69. 

“«.We have an astonishing instance of reviviscence in one of the Edgcumbe fa- 
mily.; I believe the mother of Sir Richard Edgcumbe, in 1748. The family were 

then 
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“Tbe Romance consists of Six Can- 
tos, in which some beautiful Songs 
are occasionally interspersed ; and 
the narrative is still further relieved 
by an appropriate introduction and 
conclusion to each canto. These ap- 

ages are connected in subject, 
and illustrate the influence of Super- 
stition and Bigotry as exhibited in the 
records of our National History. 
From the Introduction to the first 
Canto, we copy a spirited picture: 
© Where Cornwall's dreary genius 
cowers o’er rocks (of heatlr, 

Of Druid fame,—o’er barrow'd hillg 
There, where in ancient days umbrageous 

oaks (beneath, 

Involv'd in wizard gloom the shrines 

-And thro’ the central darkness mur- 

mur’d death ; 
I feel again, from all her echoing caves 

The consecrated trumpet’s thrilling 

breath ! [heaves, 
Again I hear, as charm’d old Ocean 
The harp’s symphonious sounds, that 
hush the weltering waves. 


“*Snatcht from the flaming altars of the 
East, 
I see the hallow’d fires of Iran rise, 
To mark, unfolding May! thy floralfeast! 
Behold they lighten to the starry skies! 
The circling priests their wands in so- 
lemn guise 
Wave to and fro; and all is pale amaze! 
Fram crag to crag. the hum of voices 
dies ; 
And, as assembled clans in silence gaze, 
The distant karnes draw near, and kin- 
, die in the blaze. 


But, guilt (that cried for vengeance) 
to atone, 

I saw the shivering sacrifice of blood, 

What time the moon, her horns reple- 


nish’d, shone 
Thro’ the thick foliage of the lurid 
wood! (viprous brood, 


Lo, how they cateh, where hiss’d the 
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The Milpreu flung into the fields of 
air! (dued, 

See break away, by man yet unsub-. 
Yon milk-white steeds, along the moor- 
land far [the rattling car. 
Tossing their harness’d heads, and dash 


** See, where Karnbre in savage gran- 
deur wild, [craggy steep, 
Frowns o’er the crowds that scale her 
That Jedge immense upon its rockstone 
pil’d [tion deep! 
To its white glimmering draws atten- 
The Archdruid flings the lymph, With 
mystic sweep [slow, 
He turns around. He beckons, silent, 
To the dark spirit within that seem’d 
to sleep! [below 
Lo, the rock shakes and trembles !—All 
Religious frenzy goads—all own the in- 
spiring glow ! , _ 
* And now, to drink the crimson flood of 
life, {topmost height, 
Where towers the Cromlech on_ the 
He sternly lifts the sacrificing knife ! 
Around the mountain sides long vest- 
ments white [light! 
Float silvery to the moonbeam’s sacred 
And lo! he waits with deathful pause and 
pale, [night ! 
The dire portentous moment of mid- 
It comes! the knife descends! The pi- 
: teous wail, oms hail ? 
And limbs convuls'd in blood, can human 


* Yes! it was thus Imposture aim’d to 
waft (nest day ; 
Man’s prayers to Jove, in Error’s dun- 
While Priestly domination, Priestly craft 
Was no faint semblance of the Al- 
mighty sway, 
Or of Eternal Wisdom seem’d a ray !— 
And Jeap’d not forth the ethereal fame, 
to scath [essay ? 
Presumption’s crest amidst the mad 
Why paus’d the lightnings in their blaz- 
ing path, (Heaven's wrath ?” 
Nor fork’d their keenest fire, to execute 


* * *¥ * * 








then residing at Cotehele. Lady Edgcumbe had expired, in consequence of what 
disorder 1 am not informed. Her body was deposited in the family vault, not 
probably in less than a week after her supposed death, The interment, however, 
had not long taken place, before the sexton, from a motive sufficiently obvious, 
went down into the vault ; and observing a gold ring on ber ladyship’s finger, at- 
tempted to draw it off, but not succeeding, pressed the finger, when the body 
very sensibly moved in the coffin. The man ran off in terror, leaving his lanthorn 
behind. Her ladyship arose ; and taking the lanthorn, proceeded to the mansion- 
house. It was about five years alter, that, of her, Sir Richard was born.—Of the 
authenticity of this account, there can be no reasonable doubt. A few years ago, 
a gentleman of my acquaintance heard all the particulars of the transaction, from 
the late Lord Graves, at Thaneks, which is in the neighbourhood of Cotehele. 
But | need not appeal to Lord Graves’s authority ; as 1 recollect the narrative as 
coming from the lips of my grandmother Polwhele; who used to render the story 
extremely interesting fromi a variety of miriute, circumstances, and who from the 
connexion and intimacy of her own with the Edgcumbe family was unquestionably 
well informed on the subject. See Modern History of Cornwall, vol. X, p.d , 
Dg 
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* Long o’er the mind had Superstition 
shed [Abbey tower'd ; 

Chill influence, where the cumbrous 
And dark, as from the regions of the dead, 
‘Over varied life the cell-born phantom 
lour’d! {embower’d 


Say, if secluded shades perchance, 


Some studious spirits to the Muses dear; 
If alms were at the crowded portals 
ur'd; [conscience clear, 
Say, could those walls from doubt the 
And with one ray of hope aspiring 
Virtue cheer ? 
«* Blest be the hour, when Henry’s flam- 
ing brand [Monk ; 
Bade the light flash upon the secret 
When, as volcanos rocking all the land, 
Imposture cowering from his anger 
sbrunk, 
Tyrannic Power, of adulatien drunk, 
And Selfishness, consum’d with its own 
rust ; fwere sunk 
*Twas then with a tremendous crash, 
Roofs that for ages had but shelter’d 
lust ; [sordid dust.”’ 
And purpled laziness lay whelm’d in 
Introd. to Canto V. 


The modern Catholics also do not 
escape poetical flagellation.—But it is 
time to notice the Tale itself. 


Of the Author’s powers of descrip- 
tion, the opening lines present no un- 
fair specimen: 

“ Arising in the moody blast 

The sleety storm had well-nigh pass’d 
(Ere the struggling day’s first gleam) 
Cotehele’s old towers, and Tamar-stream, 
And now a few snow-feathers light 
Twinkled in the rear of night. 

Still was the sullen hour and dark: 
The castle-roof nor eye could mark, 
Nor window-shaft, nor portal gray, 
Nor oaken branch, nor ashen spray ; 
When, suddenly, the bulwark’d wall, 
Rampires, portcullis, windows, all, 
And hollows down the steep wood-side, 
And rocks amidst the foamy tide, 
The oak’s broad crest, and far below, 
Its cavern’d trunk that held the snow ; 
‘The dusky fir, the berried ash— 
Discover’d in one azure flash, 

No sooner shone 

Than they were gone 

In the elemental crash ! 


** As in a fearful pause, the air, 

Heavy and faint, was hush’d afar; 

Save that, from the chapel-spire, 

The white owl, scar’d by the levin-fire ; 

Sail’d down the wood, and brush’d the 
ice-drops, 

Half-molten, from the tinkling copse, 

And where the boughs bent low, to close 

In one deep thicket, sought repose,” 


A precious couple of Saints (father 
Nicholas and prioress Jacqueline) are 
thus strikingly pourtrayed, 


Tal) was his figure, stern his air; ' 

His visage furrow'd, as if there ran 

Along its deep lines, pale and wan, 

All that malignant is in man, 

Leaving the dregs to blacken there ; 

While cunning with ferocity 

Sat brooding in his gloomy eye."’ 

**Ah, Jacqueline!—not arm’d with switch 

And mumbling curses, shrivel’il witch 

Did e’er awaken such dislike, © 

Or as thy frown, with terror strike! 

They said indeed, (and all believ’d 

That death would shroud her up un- 
shriev’d) 

Her form was shadowless |" 

From these terrific personages we 
turn with pleasure to two passages 
equally etic and elegant. 

Sona. 
“ Dear to the soul of her who grieves, 

The lute’s lov’d tones melodious part! © 
Each soft and liquid cadence leaves 

A sweetness lingering o’er the heart. 


But when we feel the expression lost 
In the rude winds, we grieve again ; 

In that cold pause lamenting most 
That all the Muse’s aid was vain, 


In vain, alas! would every air 
Responsive to my vocal breath, 

Its sorrows to my bear 
Along the dull drear vault of death. 


Yet, could I deem, dear’ friend! 
Could deem thy spirit hovering nigh, 
That thought to every chord would 
lend 
Delight —a charm to every sigh. 


Then should I think, my wild notes 
sweet, 
Tho’ to the gale that. chills me giv’n, 
In trembling symphony would meet, 
Wafted by-thee, the harps of Heaven !” 
* # # .¢% 


* Six moons ago (thought Isabel) 

We fondly hail’d our favourite cell. 

These tendrils were our mutual care ; 

My Edward look’d with pleasure there, 

Ah, perish’d is their,purple hue ! 

And shall sweet hope thus perish too ? 

That moss by parching winter dried— 

Young joy-thus withering“died ! 

Yet doth it still adorn my*bower, 

Pale relick of a precious hour !— 

It was on that enchanting eve, 

When village-ghosts their churchyards 

leave 

To visit each enamour’d maid, 

And give to fear the deepeniug shade, 

He bade the adieu to memory dear— 

His voice still vibrates on my ear!” - 
e@ 


t 
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The following lines remind us of 
Crabbe: 
“* Where jabber’d a rude gipsey-train. 
From out their tent the cranelike neck, 
The sunburnt brow, the tawny cheek, 
The slueblack eye's observance keen, 
Plump boys, and wrinkled hags, were 

seen, 

But one, in tatter’d garments drest, 
Limping, advanc’d before the rest ; 
Her broad hat o’er her features flapt— 
With a searf her head profusely wrapt. 
* Nymph of delight! hold out thy palm !’ 
(The gipsey cried) ‘ J give thee balm 
To quiet every lovesick qualm ! 
Come, let me read those mystie lines— 
Ah! thy assenting blush inclines ! 
For pleasure thou art born, I trow! 
Then lovely maid! why tremble so?’” 


A battle-scene, one of the essentials’ 
of a Romance, cau be no unwelcome 
extract. 

“ Full on his foe Sir Richard rode, 

And fierce the impatient charger glow’d ; 

And neigh’d and beat each fiery hoof, 

As he beckon’d his lancemen to hang 
back aloof !— 

You would have thought, in tourney- 
fight, 

They were met rival knight with knight, 

*Twas in a dell they seem’d clos’d in 

Below the mansion-dome of Glynn. 

A brook, here cross’d by wooden bridge, 

To howling winter swell’d its roar 

As it dash’d its cavern'’d floor ; 

And there, high-pinnacled, a ridge 

Of granite, ali retreat denied— 

Deep forests darkening either side, 

There Valetort had from Glynn-dome, 

Spurr’d down the hill_his steed in foam, 

Ere yet Trevanion could emerge 

To'meet him on the upland verge, 

Plung’d in the flood the war-horse white; 

And, dreadful as the water-sprite, 

From out the torrent leap’d and champ’d 

The burnisht bit, and pawing tramp’d, 

All of his purpie housings vain; 

And, like the meteor, stream’d his mane, 

Whilst for the battle he neigh’d again! 

Aloft by ermin’d herald rais’d 

The bristling boar in argent blaz’d! * 

* Scarlet and black was Trevanion’s 
plume, 

That waving wildly seem’d to spread 

O’er his red-roan borse a baleful shade, 

Like the fiery skirts of the thunder- 
gloom! 

“ Hemm'd in between the flood and 

. rock, 
The chieftains, each with wary eye, 
Bending pois’d their spears on high, 


* << The Edgeumbe arms — Three 
boars’ heads couped Argent.” 
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And aim'd the deadly stroke! 

Matual was the mighty shock, 

Rattled Trevanion’s ribs’ of steel 

To the stoutest weapon of old Cotéhele ! 

And, tall in stature and large in limb, 

As giant Corineus grim, 

Yet back he began to ree}! 

When, snatching his battle-axe, the 
fierce knight 

From his saddle arose in all his might, 

And struck on the crest of Sir Richard 
amain ! 

The casque was cleft almost.in twain ; 

And dance’d, I trow, Sir Richard's brain— 

We for a moment thought him slain, » 


* In vain did I a parley call— 

All had rush’d in — aye, one and all, 

My voice was scorn’d, and vengeance 
flash’d, 

On either side as broadswords clash’d! 

And deafening were the dissonant jars 

Of hawbecks and of visor-bars ; 


And like hoar-frost, was scatter'd round” 


The plumage that had helmets crown’d; 

And flew from the troop of the Westera” 
chief 

Of cross-bow arrows oft a sheaf ; 

And splinter’d were spears of long tough’ 


yew, 
Aud iron corslets were’pierc’d thro” : 
And lances were sbiver’d, and daggers 
embrued , 
In fountains of fraternal blood!’ 


Two of the characters introduced 
in the Romance’ afford seope for 
some pleasing pictures of Greciad’ 
scenery and manners. The following 
description is enough to appal the 
most insensible heart: 


** Yes! (cried the Greek) Mohammed's 
bird * 

’Twas thine, brave chief! to fright away; 

Or, helpless, I had died its prey! 

Fainting I fell; and scarcely stirr’d 

The pulses of my heart ; 

And fluttering life just wak’d to part !~ 

Alas! my sire, of Chio lord, 

With treasures too attractive stor’d, 

The imperious Turk had rudely seiz’d ; 

And his fir’d mansion blaz‘d. 

Him had [ rescued from their hands ; 

And in their rout the ruffian bands 

Were slain, or fled down bill or dell; 

When by a random shot I fell. 

Nor long, as from a towering height, 

In a hiss, and now in a whistling flight, 


Zz 


I heard the sound of wings draw nigh ; 


And looking up with dizzy eye, 
Scarce saw the monster-bird, ere mist 
Obscur'd my swimming sight ; 

And biotted was the solar light. 





** «The vulture,’ so’ called by the 
Turks, &c,” Whea 
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When seatter’dsense returning gleam’d, 

From my torn wound the life-blood 
stream’d ; 

And a thrilling scream the vulture 
scream’d, 

As with desperate effort I seiz’d in vain 

Her feathery talons, to resist 

Too feeble, and sank back again!’ ” 


The power of musick over the ve- 
nomous serpent is thus faithfully dis- 
played (see Forbes’s Oriental Me- 
moirs, vol. I. p. 211.) 


“‘ For spirits deprav’d nor lyre nor lute 

Hath any fountain of delight.— 

Yet song averts the venom’d bite 

Where India rues her serpent fang, 

Darting oft the deadly pang. 

Charm’d by the flageolet or flute, 

The spotted Cobra’s rage is fled! 

She gently lifts her hooded head, 

To every note her ear inclines, 

And moves in undulating lines, 

Nor from the time a moment swerves, 

But bends, still bends her graceful 
curves ! 

Each simple tone prolongs her trance; 

And all innocuous is the dance!’ ’’ 


We have already extracted some 
slight sketches of character, but must 
not omit that of Sir Richard: 

** As beam’d o’er good Sir Richard’s face 

Benevoletice its godlike grace, 

His Wardour’s undissembled joy 

He mark'd, dismounting cheerily. 

Of middle stature, firm his mien ; 

And, tho’ from growing years were seen 

Some hoary traces, on his head 

But in a few thin sprinklings shed, 

And bare was the white polish’d crown ; 

Yet, on his forehead ruddy brown 

If time bad drawn a furrowing line, 

’T was either smooth’d in smiles benign, 

Or (as some thought he ponder’d o’er) 

Seem’ d in his serious musings, more 

Of wisdom than of age, the sign. 

Graceful, his gait drew every eye ; 

And his fine bow was courtesy. 

Manly his accents, Yet no voice 

Had sweeter tones at ball or mask ; 

Not sweeter, love itself could ask ; 

Tho’ love had an unbounded choice 

Of those who give the melting hour 

To dalliance soft in lady’s bower, 

Is not such silver sweetness found 

Too often a deceitful sound? 

Not so the Knight’s. The poor, the . 
rich, 

The feeble folk that aid beseech, 

The proud, the modish, and the gay, 

All with delight his counsels heard : 

For, not untaught, for, not uncheer’d, 

The poor, the wealthy went their way. 

Nor his advice in sees and saws 

Had weight from many a solemn pause, 
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But, for its sparkling not less wise, 
Was lighted up with pleasantries : 
For his elastic spirits were gay; | 
And quick was fancy’s vivid play. 


** Late o’er his features mild, had care 
And sorrow cast the pensive air. 

Pale from bis wound, and paler yet 
From grief, the unbidden tear-drop met 
His menial’s glance. But piety 

Fervid in faith’s illamin’d eye, 
Dispers’d the mist, no longer now 
Gathering on his dejected brow.” 


The Author is evidently not insen- 
sible to the grandeur of romantic 
scevery, nor unskilled in describing 
it: 

** Its rocks as into Heaven to lift 

On either side where rose the clift, 

Its outline, how immense! How deep 
The grandeur of its shadowy sweep! 
Ribb’d as with iron, smooth as glass, 
Or icicled as with eve-drops, 

Or from each crevice rough with copse, 
Or fractur’d into chasms and caves, 
Tufted with privet, shagg’d with pine, 
Pinnacled its top, its base 

Fretted where slumber now the waves :— 
Each polish, and each curving line, 
The craggs, the colours dark and light, 
Were mingled in one umber’d mass 
Beyond the reach of sight !— 

Save where the stream at distance broke, 
Like molten silver, thro’ the gloom ; 
Or a broad cataract, down the rock 
Whirl'd its majestic foam : 

Or, tinted in the lunar ray, 

Sprinkled soft its misty spray.” 


A part of another Song is eminent! 
beautiful, . , 


* Where o’er Clan-alpine’s dizzy peak 
He bids his ancient eyrie lour, 
See the undaunted Eagle break 
Amid the severing cloud, and soar, 
Exulting in the noontide ray ! 
He mounts into ’mid heaven, and drinks 
the golden day. 


* Lord of the seas, the rocks, the sky, 
Thro’ the boundless deeps of air 
Darting his undazzled eye— 
Beyond our aching vision far 
Still he ascends the sempiternal height, 
Flaming on rapid wing, and lost in floods 
of light. 


* But sailing down the ethereal waste, 
And plunging through the wildwood 
gloom, 
Lo! he bath pounc’d (ah cruel feast!) 
On some r little fluttering plume ! 
Bird of the Sun, with blood behold bim 
gor’d! 
Triumphant o’er the weak, survey the 
tawny lord!” 


Virtuous 
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Virtuous old age is thus finely 
apostrophized : 

“ Happy old man! from slow decay 
Thy sinews only weak ; 

From gradua! time thy tresses gray ; 
But still upon thy cheek 

The trace of vigorous health, that glows 
In many a ruddy streak— 

Calm, thou art dropping calin away 
Into thy long repose !” 

We must here close our extracts, 
the lténgth of which our Rea:lers will 
surely not regret: their frequency 
tacitly expresses our approbation of 
many parts of this iateresting Ro- 
maoce. In pourtraying romantic sce- 
nery, and describing natural objects 
animate or inanimate, the Author 
displays taste and pevetration: his 
descriptions are always correct and 
always pleasing: he does not suffer 
his fancy tv outstep the character of 
the object which he describes; but 
combines with the imagination of the 
Poet, the skill of the Naturalist. 

Having awarded the just meed of 
applause, we may be allowed to men- 
tion, with the respect which is due to 
a Bard of acknowledged merit, some 
minor points in which we thiok the 
Poem capable of improvement.—The 
versification is sometimes unpleasing 
from its abruptness and irregularity. 
In the delineation of the simple Jesse 
we now and then discern a species of 
familiarity (not to say vulgarity) 
which is rather disgusting: if it be 
urged that such a characier is accord- 
ing to Nature, we have only to reply, 
that to form a pleasing and perfect 
picture, Nature must not be too 
closely followed. 

Some unmeaning expletives may 
be discovered, though very rarely, 
besides those which occur in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

*** But O! had I lost such a mother, 
' be sure, [more! 
For trouble I never should smile any 
And your father is sent to the West, they 

, all say, [fray |” 
To fight with a rebel, and die in the 

Besides a few words now and then 
which are not in common use, and for 
which there is but little authority, 
we notice two, for which, as we be- 
lieve, there is none; viz. brooklet 
and virid. 

And lastly, why, we would ask, in 

solitary instance, do we meet with 

iss Isabel, p. 243? 

‘ But these blemishes are but as spots 
in the Suu. 
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36. Waterloo Subscription.—A Sermon, 
to recommend the same, preached at 
St. Mary’s Church, Whitechapel, 4u- 
gust 13, 1815, and printed at the Re- 
quest, and principally for the Gratifi- 
cation, of the Hearers. By Daniel 
Mathias, M. 4. Rector. 8vo. pp. 23. 
Riv ‘ngtons. 


FROM Psalm exxii. 6,7, 8, Mr. 
Mathias very judiciously takes occa- 
sion to shew that “the love of our 
country” is “ a feeling common to 
all people of every age and climate.” 


* Hence,” he says, ‘* have emanated 
the extraordinary exertions and illus- 
trious deeds, which have ennobled the 
individual, and raised his country to the 
highest state of prosperity.—In the 
breasts of the Greeks and Romans this 
virtue seems to have superseded all other, 
or to have made them subsidiary to its 
impulses. And the history of the Israel- 
ites, with which you are better acquaint- 
ed, and which in this place is better 
fitted for the illustration of our subject, 
presents the Reader with many grand 
and affecting instances of patriotism.” 


Our blessed Lord himself is also 
adduced as an instance of this love.— 
*“ The universal feeling of mankind 
gives it an universal sanction ;” and 
* Englishmen have stronger reasons 
for loving their country than can be 
adduced by any other people of this 
habitable globe.” Their climate, their 
constitution, their laws, their refined 
liberty, are peculiarly pre-eminent.— 
And this leads the Preacher to the 
more immediate subject of his Dis- 
course, the heroism of his countrymen 
from the earliest ages to the present. 


** The Genius of Britain, like the sun 
in an eclipse, struggling the more the 
more she is opposed, bursts forth from 
the clouds that would obscure her splen- 
dour, and sink in endless night bergreat- 
ness and her name, and not only opens 
brighter prospects to her brave, her toil- 
ing, and enduring children, but causes 
other nations to turn their eyes, and 
fix their hopes un her, as the only rock 
of their defence and security amidst the 
overwhelming storm of unjust aggran- 
dizement ! 

“The sea had long confessed her so- 
vereignty, and here her navies ride tri- 
umphant! A new field of contest is 
opened to her valiant sons, and the 
laurels to be gained by land are soon to 
equal (surpass they cannvt), are soan to. 
equal in splendour that naval wreath of 
glory, which se long had graced Wer 
brows. ’ , _ 

“ Here 
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“ Here her foe boasted of his might— 
here he called himself invincible. But 
these. were vain words! Egypt first 
sent tiding of their emptiness, and 
Maida * soon declared how Britons, 
though outnumbered two tu one, were 
greatly an overmatch for Gallia’s choicest 
bands! 

“ With what rapidity, and with what 
success, brave Wellington proceeded in 
his career of victory, Spain, Portugal, 
and France have seen, and do bear 
ample testimony. Here all obstacles 
give way; and town after town, army 
after army, Marshal after Marshal, re- 
sist, fight, and try their skill and for- 
tune, and all submit to capture, to 
rout, to superior skill and superior va- 
lour, and are obliged to confess their 
inferiority in every thing but in numbers! 

“ We all recollect the battle of Thou- 
Jouse, and the peculiar circumstances 
urder which it was fought: we all know 
how hardly it was contested, and how 
gloriously it was won. I happened to 
know for certain, that our great hero 
Wellington, declared that he had risked 
more upon that occasion, and was for a 
longer time doubtful of success, than 
in any former engagement. This battle, 
full of glory as it was to our country- 
men, they could yet well have spared; 
and we all wished that it bad not been 
fought—because it was deemed an un- 
necessary waste of blood, and we had 
pity on the Enemy, who, in former en- 
counters, had been sufficiently beaten 
for all the legitimate purposes of warfare. 
But your pity will be turned into indig- 
nation, when I declare unto you as a 
fact, that the French General, Soult, 
knew at the time he engaged in this 
battle, that it was on both sides unne- 
cessary :—that he was acquainted with 
every thing that bad occurred at Paris ; 
—and he knew for certain that hostili- 
ties were commanded to cease. But he, 
gved. easy man, supposed from the 
strength of his position, that he should 
obtain a decisive victory over our brave 
countrymen ;—and thus revive his own 
fading reputation, feed the vanity of his 
countrymen, and throw a lustre over 
their falling fortunes. The issue ran 
counter to his calculation and expecr 
tation—and the result put him and his 
beaten army at the mercy of the con- 
querors! Had it at the same time put 
them in possession of this fact, the pu- 





* “T was informed by an officer, who 
bore a distinguished part in this memo- 
rable engagement, that if the soldiers on 
both sides had been nicely toid, the 
French wou!d have counted, almost to 
a map, twice the number of the English.” 


nishment in justice ought to have been 
as consummate as the ¢reaehery was.” 


After very briefly noticing the asto- 
nishing events which led to the late 
sanguinary but glorious battle, Mr, 
Mathias observes, 


“The choicest troops of France are once 
more assembled, under the conduct of 
their favourite leader; and at Waterloo 
their prowess and their fortune are again 
to be assayed.—Here the armies of Eng- 
land and of France are arrayed in bat- 
tle ; —but not equally;—on one side 
there are greater numbers, and more 
experience ;—for the warriors of France 
were all chosen men, accustomed to 
fight, and, in too many instances, to 
conquer. The great Wellington had, on 
his side, but a few of his well-tried sol- 
diery—the greater part of them were 
in a distant country—and he scarcely 
numbered more than thirty thousand 
English in his ranks, But be had on 
his side, that which made these odds all 
even.—He had more head, and more 
beart—and he had, above all, the justice 
of his cause: and this head, and this heart, 
and this cause,were, happily for the world, 
triumphant! Never was a battle fought 
so full of hardihood, and of heroism! 
Never was a battle won so full of vic- 
tory! As long as the world stands, and 
time records, this memorable day will 
never be forgotten! and its effects will 
be felt long after the hearts which are 
now elated with the thoughts of it, have 
ceased to beat! The world never saw 
the like. The names of Cressy and of 
Agincourt, though familiar in our 
mouths as household words, need not 
now be quoted as unrivalled instances 
of British valour ;—the long and fondly 
cherished memory of Marlborough must 
yield to the living fame of Wellington; 
and a prouder house than Blenheim, 
with all its magnificence, its trophies, 
and dear recollections, shall grace this 
our land, this. land of heroes! 

“Had France, her vanity, and het , 
treachery prevailed—alas the day! with 
the overthrow of England’s warriors all 
the hopes of Europe would have fled. 
France would have become emboldened 
by success: France would have again 
strengthened herself in iniquity: would 
have again assembled her hordes of ruf- 
fians : erying Havock, would have again 
let loose’ the dogs of war; and they 
would not have ceased from their de- 
structive sport and horrible yell, as long 
as there, were blood and rapine to glut 
their insatiable appetites. 

** Now she is, I trust, completely 
tamed ; and though the will may remain, 
she is left without the power of ys md 

ng 
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ing upon her neighbour’s peace; of 
wasting his substance; and of destroy- 
ing his happiness and existence. This 
monster of outrage being subdued, every 
than may now securely repose himself 
under his own fig-tree, and under his 
own vine—may turn his sword into a 
pruning-book, and as I hope in Gop, 
for a great length of time, not think of 
war any more. And every heart must 
bless the hand that has given him this 
repose! It was England’s fae, with the 
permission of Providence, that gave it! 
and all the world, next to Providence, 
will bless us /’’ 


We need hatdly add, that such a 
Preacher concludes with a powerful 
exhortation to relieve the distress of 
the widows and orphans vf ¢trose who 
30 bravely fell in theit ‘Country’s 
cause. 


* Let not us be forgetful of what our 
brothers were obliged .to suffer and en- 
dure on that signally auspicious, yet 
wound- inflicting and life-destroying day. 
Brothers will I call them!.for be they 
@erso mean, this day ought to better 
their condition; and the proudest gen- 
tleman in England need not be ashamed 
to claim alliance with him that shed his 
blood at Waterloo,” 


37. Waterloo. A Sermon for the Be- 
nefit of the t+ 4 and Orphans of 
that part of the British Army which fell 
at Waterloo, June 18, 1815, so glo- 
viously fighting for the Peace of Europe, 
By the Rev. W.A. Armstrong, 4. B. 
F.S.A. Curate of Cheshunt, Herts; 
and Lecturer of Enfield, Middlesex. 
Bvo. pp. 18. Cadell and Davies, 

AN excellent Sermon from a zea- 
Jous writer and an eloquent preacher— 
Mr. Armstrong is admired as a poet, 
where he is known as such; and his 
prose writings do credit to his prin- 
ciples and his judgment. The pre- 
fatory letter addressed to his’ pa- 
rishioners, for he has been nearly 20 

éars curate of Chesbuat, is marked 
by that characteristic humility which 
prevails throughout all his publi- 
cations, and no doubt effected the 
object he had in view when he wrote 
it—that the Dissenters, and others 
who lrad not heard his argument ia 
the church, might be made masters 
of it in their closets, and hnow the 

rounds on which he solicited their 

ounty for the widow and theorphan. 

The Sermon opens with a peculiar 
energy ; and although the Preacher 

Gent. Mac. October, 1815, 
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does not claim for it any literary me- 
rit, we cannot withhold from it our 
commendation. The matter and the 
style are good, the language chaste, 
the moral admirable, the reasoning 
close, the appeal it makes irresistible; 
and there is a skill shewn in that a 
al, which in earlier times wou 
ave classed a less eloquent Preacher 
with the impressive Pericles, whose 
funeral orations were not more ex- 
cellent in their kind, than this is for 
the brave Heroes of Waterloo. 


“It is a sacred truth,—and proud of 
it should every Briton be,—that a spirit 
uf heavenly benevolence perceptibly ho- 
vered over our troops in the field of 
battle, and inflvenced their spirits as 
soon as the work of death was wrought 
and done. It is u the record—and. 
that record shall be registered in Heaven 
by the hands of Angels—that our brave 
fellows, though nearly worn down by 
fatigue, and many of them still smart- 
ing under their wounds, did, in the mo- 
ment of victory, when vengeance was at 
its height, in the very instant that the 
trumpet sounded the battle was their 
own, forget all rancorous animosity, 
and use the kindest means to soothe the 
anguish of the dying, and to ease the 
pains of the wounded, even of those 
who were their most ungenerous, cruel, 
and implacable enemies, Yes; we have 
seen a forbearance exercised by our gal- 
lant troops, when power was in their. 
bands and on their swords, which will 
fill a page in history, to the eternal 
glory of our country. And it is for the 
Widows and the Orphans of these noble 
spirits, many of them gone to reap the 
harvest of their virtues in another anda 
better world, that I now plead before 
you,—a willing, but an insufficient ad- 
vocate.”’ 

“ For what would be the dying Sol--; 
dier’s prayer? for what, but compassion 
on his bereaved and helpless family ?—~ 
This_is his last legacy to his country; 
and-we ate the executors, bound to pay 

We shall make no further extracts, 
but recommend the Sermon to those 
who have not yet paid a tribute to 
the memory of our fallen friends and 
countrymen, to consider this strong 
appeal to their feelings; and we as- 
sure those whose hearts and hands 
have already done the good work, 
that they will fied in it, the most sub- 
stantial reasons and the most entire 
justification, even for extravagance 


ere 38. Bibliotheca 
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38. Bibliotheca Spenceriana. 
A Congludad from page 248.) 

LA LEGENDE DOREE was, as 
Mex Dibdin informs us, the first book 
privtedatLyons., Lt is.a most ex- 
ceedimgly rare book. The Privier was 
Ptebably.an ancestor of the Biblio- 
grapher De.Bure, who alone had 
seen and descrihed an imperfect copy. 
I'is'in beautiful Gothic, aad was pre- 
sented to the Noble Owner by Mr. 
Edwar 

The late Bishop Dampier had a 
beautiful copy of the Opus Quadra- 
| neers described as one of the ear- 
test productions of Hailbrun’s press, 
Venice, 1472. The Bishop’s copy was 
printed by Ulric Zel at Cologne in 
1478. . 

The Martial described without 
name of printer, place, or date, Mr. 
Dibdin is of opinion may not improba- 
bly be the Editio Princeps of this 
Poet. Hitherto the edition of Mar- 
tial by Vindelin de Spira has been 
so considered. It were to be wished 
that the Editor had informed us 
whether this edition has the Liber 
de Spectacalis, which is found in the 
Spica edition, but is ‘wanting in some 
of the earliest, and particularly in the 
curious edition printed at Ferrara 
1471, which is remarkable for hav- 
ing the date, with the omission of 
the centenary numbers. See Anec- 
dotes of Literature, vol. III. p. 360. 
‘ ‘There are few more rare books in 
his splendid collection than the La- 
fin Ptolemeus, described at p. 537. 
te indeed to be lamented Sees 
of the s are wanting; but the fac- 
simile oD enclaen of the 2d, 5th, and 
34th maps, with which the Editor bas 
embellis his volume, is admirably 
executed, and a singular curiosity — 
Quere, Is the name of the printer 
correctly spelt? Mr. Beloe, describ- 
fg this bovk, calls the printer Bu- 
chenik or Buking. Perhaps Mr. D. 
having the took so recently before 
hitn, is tess likely to have erred ia this 
particular. 

The next article will for a long 
lime arrest, the, attention of every 
curioua seader, and is one of the 
most enterlainiog in the volume. It is 
The Game ot Chess moralized,,in the 
Dutch language, aad is called Scagc- 
srez, printed by G. Leeu. No meu- 
tion of it occurs either in Panzer or 
Lambinet. The Editor says, that the 
étiginal copy bas numerous designs, 
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slight!y coloured, of the different 
pieces and pawns of he RBG of chesss 
of these he has given the ‘eader fre- 
similes, and exeeeding]y curious bey 
are. The representation, of the queea 
is wanting, but that of the king is ex- 
cellent, which may also be said of 
the knight and the rook, indeed of 
all, aad still more particularly of the 
fifth pawn, the physician, p. 548, 

It is tapeatiie to pass without 
particular notice, the very curious and 
uncommon editions of Terence, de- 
scribed p. 557, There are various edi- 
tions of this author without any date. 
The edition by Mentelin, of which only 
two copies were known ia, this coun- 
try, has generally been cousidered as 
the Editio Princeps, and that printed 
in the type of Laver as the second. 
The period to which this edition is te 
be assigned, Mr. D. conceives to be by 
no means earlier than 1472. Some 
very uncommon editions of Terence 
without date are described in the 
Anecdotes of Literature, vol. IIL 
p- 260,391. The Terence by Badius 
Ascensius, which forms the subject 
of the succeeding article, aud which 
is the first with wood-cut embellish- 
ments, has not before been described 
by any English hibliographer. 

These embellishments accompany 
every scene of euch play, aod Mr. D. 
has obliged his subscribers with some 
highly-finished fac-similes of many of 
them. The figure of Davus in par- 
ticular is every where represented 
with the most striking effect. This 
remark is no less true of the figure 
of Parmeno, and the scene of the An- 
drian which commences the third act. 
For this article, with its accompani- 
ments, the subscribers are highly ins 
debted as well to Mr. Dibdin as to the 
artist whom he has employed. 

The Tibullus, printed by Laver in 
1475, and deseribed at p. 568, is also 
a great curiosity. Pompovius Le- 
lias was generally Press-eorrector to 
Laver, but it does not here appear 
whether he executed the office for 
this edition of Tibullus. 

Of books ‘pristed at Deventer 
(Delft), particularly of the early ones, 
the specimens are few. The Flos 
Theologie printed at this place by 
Paffroet is very rate indeed, and was 
not noticed by Panzer. A few pages 
sticceed, comprizing many very’ in- 
teresting additious and emendations 
of the preceding volumes. “These = 
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also accompanied by some very spivit- 
ed’ wood-cuts iri the Boceieius 
De Claridimis  Mulitribas, printed by 
Fo E zéniet dé Rewt hinged, Utm, 1473. 
*>P ho exquisite heids Uf Homer and 
Hesiod, from drawihgs by Ajexander, 
eng avetl’by Freemau, from the scul 
t of Scheiaker, form a suifable 
termination of this elegant and splen- 
did ‘pablication. 

We have always found Mr. Dibdin’s 
Indexes to his different productions 
very iccurate aud exceedingly use- 
fal. Theredre three Indexes to this 
wotk ; the first’ of which must .be 
highly acceptable te Collectors and 
Biblidictiphers. It is an Index of 
Authors aod of Editions. The se- 
cond ‘Index is of Printers, and of 
Editions execated by them. The 
third is an Index of the Editions of 
books of which the printers are un- 
Known, ‘The errata and inaccuracies 
are few and trifling, and the mistake 
made with respect to Mr. Roscoe is 
Pom rf corrected aod acknow- 

Ra . 

ow highly we have thought of 
this performance, we have endea- 
voured to make manifest by the cir- 
cumstantial atteatiun we have paid 
fo it. Nor have we any thing ‘to ob- 
ject of greater importance than has 
already been qutroduced. It eonsider- 
ably m our opinion detracts from the 
dignity, if we ey 80 EXpress our- 
seiyes, Of such a work, to descend to 
specifications of who bound a book, 
who cleaned and repaired it, or whe- 
ther it is in old calt French binding, 
handsdmely bound in Russia, or io 
purple tiorocco. 


39. Cambrian Popular Avitiguities, 
_ with 10 Coloured Pilates. - By Peter 
Roberts, 4. 7. vo. Williams. 


OF the persons, temper, disposi- 
tions, and manners of the Welsh, the 
description giveh by Giraidus Cam 
brensisis equally applicable at the 
present day. La therrdress there does 
not appear‘to jhave, beeg, avy thing 
in, his tune which particularly distin- 
guished them. frog their. Baglish 
veighbours in similar ranks of society. 
Their dress,and manners, when knowa 
to. the Rowans, have been so often 
detailed, as, not to peed any repetition 
of them ia a, work, the. object of 
which bas been chielly to natice aud 
Hlustrate particulars, which, though 
in some degree known as traditional, 
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have never been treated" separately, 
or published before now.) ° I / I 

“ The popular customs of the anv 
tient Britons are very earioasin many) 
respects.” Aliading to» the ; Bidder, 
and the celebration of their’ weduj 
dings, Mr. Robertsways.o0 oriqe gy 


** The duty of the Bidder,’ if ‘we ‘ peres 
fornied, reflected as much hotoyr o 
himself, as profit in Wis ive Yale 
hired for the purpose. On ente#ing’'a 
hall or dwelling, ‘which he took care to 
do when the family was assembled, eiitt 
guests, if any, with them,’ aod ‘all in 
goud humour: then, striking the floor 
with his staff to demand attention, be, 
with a graceful bow; began his address 
This was sometimes a prescribed formy 
but moré frequently otherwise, and di- 
versified according to the genius of the 
speaker, and the character of bjs audi-« 
tory, sO as to compliment, please, and, 
induce them to comply with his invi- 
tation. ; . 

“On the day of the ceremopriy, the 
nuptial presents having previously been’ 
tnade, and the marriage privately cele 
brated at an early hour, the signal té 
the friends of the bridegroom was given 
by the piper, who was always ipresent 
on these occasions, and meunted en ‘@ 
horse trained fur the purpose; aed. the 
cavalcade being all mounted, set offi full 
speed, with the piper, playing ,in the 
midst of them, for the. house of 
bride. The friends of the bride ip the 
meau time raised yarious obstructions, 
to prevent their access to the house of 
the bride, such as ropes of straw across 
the road, blocking up the regular one, 
&e., and the G (literally “t 
Vane) corrupted in English into Quin- 
tain, consisting of an‘ upright post, ‘on 
the top of which a spar turned fréély, 
At one erid of this spat’thung a sands 
bag, the ‘other presented>a Gat side, 
The rider im passing struck the! flat sidé, 
and if. Hot dextrous in passing, Was avers 
taken, and perbaps dismounted by the 
sand-bag, and became a_ fair object of 
laughter. The Gwyntyn was also guard 
ed by the champions of the other party; 
who, if it was passed successfully, chal- 
fenged the adventurers to .a trial of 

il] at. one of the twerlty-four games ; 
4 challenge which could not be declined; 
and hence to guard the Gidyntyn was a 
service of high adventure, When these 
difficulties were over, or the bridegroom's 
friends had anticipated ‘the  arrange- 
ment, they hasted.to the bride's; abodes 
and if the door was shut agamst chem, 
assailed it, and those within, with mu- 
sic and poetry, partiqviarly the. Jatteg, 
in strains of railiery. If che latter cbala 
be retorted from within, the door was 

. opened 
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opened; and, by a little management, 
the bridegroom’s friends contrived to 
draw the bride out of the company, and 
bear her off as in triumph. Her friends, 
at a convenient time, discovered her 
flight, aud pursued; and, if they overtook 
the other party, a mock encounter took 

lace, in which the pursuers acknow- 

dged their own inferiority, and the 
bride. was brought safely to the bride- 
groom’s house, and the whole party 
received with the greatest kindness and 
welcome. The remainder of the day 
was passed in festivity. Trials of skill 
on the national games first took place: 
and, after these, singing to the harp, 
and dancing, prolonged the entertain- 
ment to a late hour. 

** This curious ceremony is, I believe, 
as the semblance of carrying off the 
bride makes a part of it, confined to 
some districts of South Wales: that of 
contributing to the settlement of the 
newly-wedded pair, by presents of fur- 
niture, &c. is also usual in North Wales; 
and hence it may be inferred that the 
custom, partially known, is not of Bri- 
tish origin: and I believe it was intro- 
duced into this country by the Romans, 
who certainly had such a custom, estab- 
lished, as it is said, by Romulus, in 
memory of the carrying off of the Sabine 
virgins: Rosini, in his Roman Antiqui- 
ties, gives a description of the custom 
on the authority of Apuleius, which ex- 
actly resembles the one in South Wales, 
viz. that when the bride was dressed, 
a multitude of armed men, flourishing 
their swords as if raging for battle, burst 
into her chamber and carried her off, 
without any resistance on the part of 
her friends. The pipers were also the 
musicians. As the Romans were so long 
in Britain, and the families connected 
with them, or suchas could not return 
when their legions were withdrawn, may 
have settled in South Wales, it is no 
great trespass on probability to conclude, 
that such was the real origin of this 
part of the ceremony. Whether the 
Gwynityn, or Quintain, was in use 
among the Romans, I am not certain, 
though I rather think not. The name 
is, I think with the learned author of the 
manuscript abovementioned, decisively 
of Welsh origin: and in the custom of 
guarding the Quintain, the origin of the 
stories in Romance, in which a knight 
guards a shield hung on a tree against 
all adventurers, is clearly perceived.” 


We have perused this volume with 
much satisfaction, and we think it a 
curious document of customs and an- 
tient manners, throwing considerable 
light on Cambrian History and An- 
tiquities. 


40. Parkes’s Chemical Essays. 
(Concluded from p. 44.) 


THAT our Readers may form 
some judgment of what is to be ex- 
ected from these useful and amus- 
mg volumes, we shail lay before 
them the different subjects they com- 
prise : 

1. “An Essay on the Utility of Che- 
mistry to the Arts and Manufactures. 
Addressed to Parents, particularly to 
those in the higher and middle ranks of 
life; embellished with a highly-finished 
likeness of the Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
engraved by an eminent artist, from an 
original portrait in the possession of the 
author. 

“ This Essay has already been printed 
in another form; but, as it was thought 
to be a more suitable introduction to 
this work than to that to which it was 
formerly annexed, a part of it has been 
re-written, and s0 many additions have 
been made to it, with the view of ren- 
dering it more useful aud acceptable to 
the publick, that it may now be con- 
sidered as a new paper.” 

2. On Temperature, 

. On specific Gravity, 

- On Calico Printing. 
On Barytes. 

- On Carbon. 

- On Sulphuric Acid. 

- On Citric Acid. 

. On the fixed Alkalies, 
10. On Earthenware and Porcelain, 
11. On Glass. 

12, On Bleaching. 

13. On Water. 

14. Ou Sal Ammoniac. 
15. Ou Edge Tovls,’’ 


The Fifth Volume consists of ** Ad- 
ditional Notes” on the several Es- 
says; and a very copious “ General 
Index.” 


It is but justice to Mr. Parkes, to 
say, that in the present, as well asin 
all his former publications, he has so 
blended entertainment with instruc- 
tion, that the volumes may be per- 
used with pleasure, even by those 
who are very little acquainted with 
the valuable science which they teach 
and illustrate. In proof of this as- 
sertion, it may be sufficient to.coafine 
our notice of the work to a few in- 
teresting historical facts. 


In concluding the * Essay on Car- 
bon,” Mr. Parkes says, 


“‘ It may not be irrelevant to remark, 
that if a line be drawn upon the map 
of England, across the country from 
, Sunderland 
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Sunderland to. Bristol, all the counties 
on the West of this line will be found to 
contain coal ¥, Formerly these were 
the least valuable districts, and the 
parts of the country which were the 
most thinly populated. Hence, when 
the constitution of the British Parlia- 
ment was established, the greatest weight 
of representation was given to the rich 
counties which were on the other side of 
that line; whereas, now, owing to the 
establishment of manufactures, the coal- 
counties have become the most popu- 
lous and wealthy, and the agricultural 
districts have either been comparatively 
deserted, or at least have not much in- 
creased in population. 

** This accounts in some measure for 
the inequality of our representation, 
and shows very distinctly the value of 
our mines of coal, and that, by the es- 
tablishment of manufactures, even the 
most sterile and forbidding country may 
be rendered populous, flourishing and 
opulent +. 

*¢ We are, however, much indebted to 
the wisdom of our Government for our 
success as a mauufacturing nation. It 
is the true policy of every state desir- 
ous of becoming eminent in manufac- 
tures, to export none of the native ma- 
terials which its own people can fabri- 
cate, nor to import any thing which the 
wants of the state may demand, but in 
the condition of raw materials; and this 
for many centuries seems to have been 


** In the early periods of our history 
the woollen manufacture was confined 
chiefly to the people of Flanders and the 
Netherlands: but when, in tle year 
1331, Kempe, a famous Flemish matu- 
facturer, came into this country, that 
wise prince, Edward II]. took bim un- 
der his immediate protection, and pub- 
lished a proclamation, promising the like 
patronage and favour { to all foréign 
weavers and fullers, who would come 
and settle in England §. 

“ The Parliament seconded the patri- 
otic views of that prince, and, in the 
year 1337, made it felony to export 
wool, whether it was done by foreigners 
or denizens |j. Afterwards Henry VI.¢ 
invited John de Sheidame, a gentleman 
of Zealand, with sixty persons in ‘his 
company, to settle in England to in- 
struct his subjects in the new method of 
making salt, promising them protec- 
tion and encouragement **, 

** In the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
another Act of Parliament was passed 
to prevent the exportation of English 
wool; and to encourage the woollen 
manufacture still more, in the year 1666 
it was enacted that no corpse should be 
buried in any thing but woollen-++ ; 
and from that period te the present 
times, we all know bow alive each suc- 
ceeding Government has been to the in- 
terests of every class of British artists tf, 
and to this end how successfully they 
have prevented the introduction of any 





the basis of all our commercial regu- ef the manufactures of France §§. 
lations. ** But to the patient and unremitting 





* “ Coals are also found plentifully in Scotland; but a line drawn on the South 
of the Tay from the bank opposite to Dundee, along the Ochil hills to Stirling, 
is esteemed the Northern boundary of the coal of this island.” 

t+ “The consequences of the establishment of manufactures have been peculiarly 
striking in some parts of Austrian Flanders. The industry of the inhabitants of 
Brussels has been such, that an acre of land in the environs of that city will 
yield in manufactures an amount equal to the revenues of the whole province of 
Champaigne. Carrard on the Spirit of Legislation, page 313.” 

t “Many years after this, the same patriotic prince invited John Uninam, Wil- 
liam Uninam, and John Lutuyt, of Delft, and granted them his royal protection 
to exercise their trade of clock-making in any part of his kingdom, without mo- 
lestation. Rym. Foed. tom. Vi. page 590.” 

§ “* Rymer’s Feed. tom. IV. p. 496.” 

i * Ruffbead’s Statutes at Large, vol.1. p.221. Henry’s Great Britain, 8vo, 
vol. VIII. p. 282.” 

g “ This same prince, in the year 1452, invited Michael Gosseleyn, George 
Hartryke, and Matthew Laweston, three miners, with thirty assistants. from Ger- 
many, to superintend and work the royal mines, and instruct his subjects in their 
art. Rym. Foed. tom. II. p. 317.” 

#* © Rym. Pod. tom. VIII. p. 761.” 

++ “The more effectually to secure this source of national wealth, the wool- 
sacks on which our Judges sit in the House of Lords were placed there, | suspect, 
to remind them that in their judicial capacity they ought to have a constant eye 
to the preservation. of. this staple commodity of the kingdom.” 

tt “ England is, I believe, the only country that bas, ever appropriated ony 
part of its revenues to furnish bounties. for the exportation of manufactured 


S. 
$§ “ So early as ‘the Ist of Richard JI, an act was passed to prohibit the jm- 
‘ portation 
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industry of. our mechanics, .and.the fru- 
gality of thew habits, we are perhaps 
still more bebolden for our success as a 
manufacturing people *. Unlhke many 
of the, nations of Earope, who thraugh 
indolence or inatteution suffer the richest 
treasures of Nature to remain undis- 
turbed inthe bowels of their respective 
courttries pf, it has become a custom 
among usto husband all our resources, 
and to apprepriate every thing, even 
down to the very residuems of our ma- 
nufactories, to sume useful purpose. 

** To what degree of excellence our 
manufacturers, may arrive in the eco- 
nomy of their materials, when chemi- 
eal science is better understood, and a 
knowledge of her Jaws more generally 
diffused among our native mechanics, 
it is. impossible to conceive; but this 
is the pvint in which we are most defi- 
cient, and these, Iam persuaded, are 
Our most important desiderata, and 
which every person whe has any influ- 
ence in the country should do his utmost 
to supply. 

** Notwithstanding our general pre- 
eminence in manufactures, it bas ge- 
nerally been allowed that the French 
surpass us very’niuch in the arts of dye- 
ing; and Mons. Carrard has told us 
that it is to chemistry that the French 
ate indebted fur’ the progress which this 
art bas made among them; the king’s 
ministers having successively invited 
the most able chemists to review it ; 
ald’ that! by their assistance it is, that 
it has teen carried to the highest de- 
gree-of perfection {. Besides which, 
the Academy of Sciences in France is 
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rendering such daily services to her ma- 
nufacturers, as ought to excite ,our 
emulation, and rouse our anxiety, not 
to be outdovein what may be called our 
own peculiar element... I, must, noty 
however, enlarge, and therefore; shall 
conclude with an observation, of,; Dr. 
Home’s § on this subject. 

« «1 consider it,’ says he, ‘ as a loss 
to the arts and manufactures of Great. 
Britain, that we have not an Academy. 
established by the publie authority and 
expence, for attending to their prog ress.. 
The members of this Academy, having; 
an honest necessity of pursuing. (heir. 
genius, might without any incouvevir 
ence give ear to the veice of fame... Ip 
has cost very little to France for ,.her 
Academy of Sciences; and yet what 
advantages bas it procured to the arts. 
and manufactures of that country! It 
is to this that the French owe their su- 
periority in many of thearts., In estab, 
lishing this academy, Louis XIV. tri- 
umphed over those whom he could, not 
vangnuish by his arms,’’ ; 


In another Essay Mr. Parkes says, 


** The English cannot, I presume, lay 
claim to mitch excellence in their ma- 
nufacture of earthenware befure the 
time of the late Mr. Wedgwood, who 
began his indefatigable researches about 
the year 1750: for, in the begitining of 
the last century, all the best ‘tiles and 
even the finer sort of bricks were im- 
ported from Denmark, Gerinany, and 
Holland |j. Not but that bricks and 
tiles of clay had Jong been made amongst 
us §; for there is an Act of Parliament 





portation of the different Kinds of cutlery 


and various utensils in iron and copper, 





all of which are chumerated in the act. Sec Statutes at Large, 1 Rich. Ml, 
chap. 12. In the short reign of Henry IV. no less than twelve acts of parhament 
were passed, to protect the woollen manufacturers, ad to prevent the importation 
of mavufactured woullen goods. Kioag Charles I. in the sixth year of his reign 
issued his royal prociamation, forbidding the clothiers to import iron ‘wire, or 
cands made with foreigu wire; and ou the 19th of August, in the fourteenth year 
of the same reign, another proclamation was issued agaist the importation of 
Jatten (brass) wire for the same purpose. Pettus’s Fodinw Regales, folio. Lon- 
dun, 1670, pages 70 aud 71.” P n 

* “ I have read of an Emperor of China, who, when he was about to suppress 
the monasteries of bonzes, declared aloud to the mandarines of the uation, that 
if he had a man that did not labour, or a woman than did not. spin, some one 
must suffer cold or hunger in the empire,” a 

+ “ There is a rev. arkable.instance of this negligence in that extensive, district 
ealled the Pays de Vaud, on che Lake of Geneva. Though.the inbabitants of their 
towns require every luxury that can be procured, neither iron, steel, earthen- 
ware, nor glass, is made among them, although they have all the necessary ma- 
terials in great plenty; and even though their wines are abundaut, they depend 
upon foreigners to sup) ly the vinegar for their home consumption,” >» + 

t <* Carrard’s Prize * on the Spirit of Legislation. London, 1772, p. 332.” 

§ “Home's Experiments on Bleaching. Edinburgh, 8vo, 1756.’ es 

| “ Houghton’s Collections for the Improvenient of Husbandry and Trade, vol, 


I). p. 26. 
on the 
process 


q ‘‘ While on this article, it occurs to me that there is a short paper 
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now.on the Statute books, which was 
passed in the reign of Edward IV. *, 
whicli directs the time for digging the 
earth, the manner of making the bricks, 
&e. ; arid’ it is so expressed, that we 
Have reason to’ conclude that bricks had 
béen made in England from time imme- 
thorial- 

It seems strange, indeed, that our 
ancestors did not arrive at greater per- 
fettion‘in the manufacture of all these 
arti¢les, when it is considered that the 
island produces not only a great variety 
of clays +, but also all the other mate- 
rials necessary for the production of the 
best earthenware and porcelain ; espe- 
cially as the exquisite pieces of work- 
manship which were produced at dif- 
ferent periods by the English sculptors {, 
show that there was no deficiency of 
genius and skill among our artists §, who 
probably conceived that the working in 
clay was beneath their attention. 

“The common stoneware and that 
ealled white enamel have been made in 
various countries of Europe ever since 
the fifteenth century ||. The former of 
these is distinguished by a glaze made by 
means of muriate of soda; the latter is 
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covered with a real glass, rendered 
opaque by the white oxide of tin 4. 

« The white enamel ware was brou 
to its present state of perfection b 
nard de Palissy,' a native of ‘the 
of Agen, in the province of Guyenne in 
France ; a spot celebrated for being the 
birth-place of the memorable Joseph 
Scaliger **. Palissy was ity a low’sta- 
tion of live, but he was éminent for his 
knowledge, industry, and talents." There 
were indeed so many interesting traits 
in his character, that I trust I shal? be 
excused if I recite a few of thé chief 
circumstances of his life. 

“ He is said to have been a skilful 
painter upon glass #4, but more gene- 
rally known as a chemist. Originally 
he was a land surveyor and draughts- 
man; but his taste for natural history 
led him to abandon this employment, 
and induced him to travel for instruction 
over the whole of France and Lower 
Germany. An accidental circumstance 
threw into his hands a cup of enameled 
pottery; and, from that time, his whole 
attention and fortune were taken up 
in experiments on enamels {{. Nothing 
cah be more interesting than the nar- 








process of burning bricks, in the third volume of Bergman’s Essays, and that it 

contains many hints which may be useful to those who are engaged in that occu- 
ion.” 

a ** See 17th Edward IV. cap. 4.” 

+ “ Dr. Martin Lister, who wrote in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
distinguishes two-and-twenty different sorts of clay in Britain which fell under his 
own observation, Phil. Trans. No. 164, page 255. Campbell’s Political Survey of 
Great Britain, 4to, 1774, vol. II. page 16.” 

t “ Walter de Colecester, sacrist of the abbey of St. Alban’s, is celebrated by Mat- 
thew Paris, his contemporary, as.an admirable statuary ; and several of his works 
are described as exquisitely beautiful. M. Paris, Vite Abbatum, p.80,;.&c.— 
Moreover, three English artists of London, whose names. are recorded, made the 
celebrated alabaster tomb of John IV., duke of Brittany, carried it over to Nantz, 
and erected it in the cathedral there, A. D. 1408. Rymer’s Foed. tom. VIII. p. 510.” 

§ “ Pliny informs us, that Praxiteles, a famous statuary of antiquity, tied to 
say that “‘ the invention of modeling clay into figures had given birth to the 
art of making statues of marble and of bronze.’ Lib. xxxv. § 45.” 

|| ** Stoneware is the only article of pottery that can be employed for chemical 
purposes, where a great heat is required. Macquer says that our best common 
stoneware is the best pottery that can be, and that it has all the essential qualities 
of the finest old Japanese porcelain. Mr. Pott, the author of Lithogeognosia, has 
written a treatise expressly to exp.ain the requisite perfections of stoneware for 
the purpose of chemical vessels,” 

q ‘* The oxides of many other metals are used in different branches in pottery, 
as will ‘be shewn in connection with the latter part of this subject.” 
*'#% « Scaliger is called memorable, because he was not only well versed in all 
the sciences, but understood thirteen different languages. It has been said that 
he was the most learned man that any age ever produced, The vatlety ‘of subjects 
on which he wrote with applause is truly astonishing.” ; 

+f “ In the time of Palissy the art of painting upon glass was nearly lost. In 
this country it was classed with the ARTES PERDIT#, but Mr. Walpole has shown, 
bya regular series of artists and their performances, that this secret was never en- 
tirely lost. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting.” 

tt “* John Petitot of Geneva was the inventor of the moderh‘énamel painting. 
Ana account of his experiments and discoveries may be seen iti the 24th vol, of the 
Riosrarniry D Dictionary, 1815, p. 382 ; and also in Granger’s Biographical History, 
vo 
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tative which he himself has given of his 
labours. 

“ He exhibits himself as building and 
rebuilding his furnaces, always on the 
eve of success; worn out by labour and 
misfortune ; the derision of the publick, 
the object of the angry remonstrances 
of his wife; and then as being reduced 
to such an extremity as to burn his fur- 
niture, and even some of the wood-work 
of his house, to keep his furnaces go- 
ing. His workman presses him for mo- 
ney: he himself, and gives him 
part of his clothes. But at length, by 
dint of indefatigable labour, constancy, 
and genius, he arrived at the desired 
degree of perfection, which gained bim 
the esteem and consideration of the 
greatest men of his age. 

“* He was the first who formed a col- 
lection of natural history at Paris *, and 
even gave lectures on that science ; re- 
ceiving a moderate subscription from 
each of his auditors, under the obliga- 
tion of returning it four fold if any thing 
he taught should prove false. He was 
the author of many singular books, on 
subjects of Agriculture, Fire, Earths, 
Salts, &c. that are now very difficult to 
be found; and it is to him especially that 
Buffon is indebted for many useful hints. 

“ Palissy was the first who ventured 
to affirm that fossil shells and calcareous 
mountains are the remains of real 
shells +. He was also the first who 
taught the true theory of springs, and 
in all respects was an eminent and ac- 
complished man. The very form of his 
works exhibit a proof of original genius : 
they consist of dialogues between The- 
ery and Practice, in which Practice is 
always the instructor, while Theory is 
represented as ascholar proud of his own 
understanding, but indocile and igno- 
rant., 

** The high reputation he acquired, 
and the obligations under which his 
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countrymen stood indebted to him, 
were however not sufficient to defend 
him from the persecution of the League; 
for, being a Protestant, Matthew de 
Lawnay $, one of the greatest fanatics 
of his day, caused him to be dragged 
to the Bastile at the age of ninety 
years §, where he signalized himself by 
acts of firmness and heroism. 

‘His reply to Henry III. deserves to 
be commemorated. ‘ My good man,’ 
says the King, ‘ if you cannot reconcile 
yourself to the matter of religion, * shall 
be compelled to leave you in the hands 
of my enemies.’ ‘ Sire,’ said Palissy, 
*I was perfectly ready to surrendet my 
life; and if the action could have been 
accompanied with any regret, certainly 
it must have vanished, after hearing the 
great King of France say, ‘1 am com- 
pelled.” This, Sire, is a situation to 
which neither yourself nor those who 
foree you to act contrary to your own 
disposition, can ever reduce me, be- 
cause I am prepared for death; and be- 
cause neither Your Majesty nor your 
whole people have the power to compel 
a simple potter to bend his knee before 
the images which he fabricates |j.” 


We cannot end this article without 
one more extract, “* on the progress 
of manufacturing glass in England.” 


“The method of. working glass, as 
we have already seen, was introduced 
here so early as the seventh century; 
but I am inclined to think that for 
many ages our artificers made no im- 
provement whatever in this curious art. 
Their business was probably confined to 
the manufacture of coarse window glass, 
and the most rude kind of culinary and 
drinking vessels. 

* Nevertheless, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, this country be- 
gan to acquire eminence in the manu- 
facture of glass §. Manufactories of 





* “ Mr, Stillingfleet, in his ‘ Calendar of Flora,’ has shown very satisfactorily 





the importance of the study of natural history. The ingenious Mr. Martini of 
Berlin, who died in 1778, had undertaken an immense work on this science. It 
was entitled * An Universal Dictionary of Natural History.’ He lived to finish 
only 4 volumes; and though they contain nearly 700 pages each, he did not get 
through the second letter of the alphabet. I am not informed whether this work 
has been continued.” 

+ “ From the time of Palissy, this subject seems not to have employed much 
of the attention of learned men till within these 50 years, when the late Empress 
of Russia engaged the celebrated M. Pallas to traverse the vast regions of her 
dominions in Europe and Asia, for the express purpose of investigating the origin 
and the furmatien of mountains. The account of the result of these labours 
was printed at Paris in 1779, in a small volume of 90 pages.” 

i ‘‘ This man must not be confounded with the celebrated De Launay who 
wrote the ‘ Remarks on the Roman Jurisprudence,’ and died in 1693.” 

§ “ The venerable Palissy died about the year 1590,”” 

\| “ Chaptal’s Elements, vol. if. p. 90; and the Biographical Dictionary, 8vo, 
1815, vol. XXIV. p. 47. . 


q@ “In the year 1575 one of the London glass-houses was destroyed by “me 
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considerable nce were establish- 
ed at Crutched Friars, and in the Strand, 
Lendon; ‘and these. were afterwards 
much encouraged by KingJames I. and 
Charles I., who both prohibited the im- 
portation: of all foreign glass excepting 
that of the most inferior kinds *. 

“ The former of these monarchs, as 
an expedient to raise money without the 
aid of Parliament, granted to Sir Ro- 
bert Mansel an exclusive patent for 
making glass, and allowed it to be given 
out, that this monopoly was afforded 
him in consideration of, and as a re- 
‘ward for, his having substituted pit coal 
for wood in its manufacture; and 
that on the same ground he should be 
allowed the exclusive privilege of im- 
porting drinking-vessels and every other 
article of glass from Jtaly, which could 
be made there of a finer quality than 
had at that time been produced in Eng- 
land }. 

“* In the reign of Charles the Second a 
Mr. Ravenscroft improved very mate- 
tially the mantfacture of flint glass. 
He is said to have made all kinds of glass 
drinking-vessels of a quality fully equal 
to any that. were then manufactured 
abroad, 

“ The Duke of Buckingham, who bad 
brought workmen from Venice for the 
purpose, was likewise the means of es- 
tablishing, about the year 1670, a con- 
siderable work at Lambeth for the ma- 
nufacture of fine plate glass §. 

** Thus by de was the manufac- 
ture of every Kind of - glass introduced 
tots; this country ;.and the trade made 
such rapid progress amongst us, that in 
she ree 1696 there were no less than 

ninety glass-houses in the different parts 
of the Eingdom. Of this number twen- 
ty-four were in. London and South- 
wark, seventeen at Stourbridge, eleven 
at ‘Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and nine at 
Bristol. rest were dispersed in 
those other counties of England where 
coal is readily procured. Of these dif- 
ferent manufactories forty-two were 
called Bottle-houses, or such as were 
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chiefly employed in making the com- 
mon black bottles; five were employed 
for crown glass ; twenty-seven, for flint, 
green, and other ordinary glass; two in 
making plate glass for mirrors, &c.; 
and fourteen were exelusively appro 

ated to the manufacture of “aed 

glass |j. 

“ We may consequently suppose that 
such a variety of establishments: must 
give a permanence to any manufacture. 
This has really been the case, for, at 
this day, the art of glass-making has 
become one of the staple manufactories 
of our country. 

“It has already been shown that there 
are five different kinds of glass-houses 
in this kingdom; but, before we at- 
tempt to describe any of the operations 
which are performed in them, it will 
be neeessary to enumerate them afresh, 
as they are now rather differently dis- 
tinguished from what they were a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, the time of 
which we have just been speaking. 

“ The English glass-houses are now 
known by the names of the Crown or 
Window giass-house; the Broad glass- 
house; the Bottie, house; the - Fling 
house ; and the Piaté glass-house ¥.” 


41. Clavis Calendaria: By the tate 
John Brady, Esq.. The Third Edition, 
in Fwo Volumes, avo, 

OF this popular work, two edi- 
tions of which have already received 
our approbation **, it is umnecessary 
now to say more than that the present 
edition appears to greater ee 
than the former, in consequence of 
several judicious additions and im- 
provements. To the, private, worth 
of the Author, whose premature 
death +t 's, on every account, a gub- 
ject for regret, a friend has prefixed 
the followmg feeling tribute : = 

“In presenting to the Publick a Third 
Eiition of this Work, it is thought ne 
cessary to notice the circumstances un- 
der which it is ‘published. —The ‘rapid 


dtm 





and Holinshed, speaking of it, says, ‘the same house which had coyoumedl 
drinking- 


t quantities of wood in making Jine 
‘olinshéd’s Chronicle, p. 1261.” 
* “ Rymer, tom. XIX. p. 663.” 


glasses is now itself consumed”, 


“ Common pit coal is the ftiel which’ is now employed throughout England 


T 
per Ses 


Ph sca cerd 's.Political Survey ef Great Britain, vol. I, 
+ oe Houghton's Collections on Husbandry and Trade, vol. 


. 28." 
p43, | Tbid. p.48.” 


* ‘ff “ The glass trade of Great Britain has become so considerable, that in gene- 
ral there are separate and distinct establishments for each of these species of glass. 
rene of Gunaalienteabaale rietors being concerned in more than one 


‘er two of these different branches of 


“making. 


- ** Vol. LXXXII. ii, 256. LXX¥XIIL. i, 47, x +t Vol. LXXXIV, if, P 612, 
circulation 
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circulation of Two large Impressions 
had: ivduced the Author to prepare 2 
Third; in which are intréduced such 
corrections and additions as suggested 
themselves in the, short period that 
elapsed from the publication of the 
Second Edition. 

* Mr. Brapy had long heen a martyr 
to acute rheumatism ; and by a relapse 
of that inveterate and excruciating dis- 
@rder, the publication (although it had 
veeeived his final revision) was unavoid- 

retarded. A remission of the dis- 
etder with which he had been so bitterly 
afflicted, at length afforded a very san- 
guine bope of restoration ; and he was 
enabled to endure removal from his 
ebamber.—But, at the moment, when a 
manifest and progressive accession of 
strength, rendered recovery, apparently, 
no longer doubtful—Mr. Brapy was 
suddenly snatched away, amidst the con- 
ee oe of friends, and in the very 
and presence of his family. Upon 
his afflicted widow has therefore de- 
volved the duty of publishing this work ; 
bat, being herself wholly incapacitated 
by personal feeling—the painful task 
of. detailing the circumstances thus 
briefly narrated has, at her request, 
been undertaken by one, who bad the 
eminent satisfaction of enjoying Mr. 
Brapy’s confidence and. friendship.— 
To the land which gave him birth—to 
the religion of his fathers—to the laws 
and constitution of England—be was 
enthusiastically attached: of this, the 
Clavis Calendaria presents numerous 
instances. If, as it has been frequently 
‘observed, A Writer's best monument 
is ‘his Works —the reputation of Mr. 
Baby may securely rest on the Clavis 
Calendaria—a production not more cre- 
ditable tothe head, than to the heart, 
of its lamented Author.—In the charae- 
4er af Mr. Brapy were united inflexible 
integrity, manly candour and sincerity, 
invigcible firmness, and a warmth of 
heart, whieh in every social relation— 
an the cause of friendship, or of oppres- 
sign-+-has rarely been surpassed. As a 
gon, us a-husband, asa father, and.as a 
friend, be is beyond even the posthumous 
‘praise of him, who, while thus glanemg 
at his many virtues, feels the loss to be 
irreparnble—andin JonN BRADY may well 
‘De said to have been combined all the 
qualities of a true-born Englishman.” 


49." °A Narrative of Napoleon Buona- 
~»)parte’s Journey from Foatainebleau 
Lo to Erejos, in April, 1814. . By Count 
« Trnebses-Waldburg, Attendant. Prus- 
". sian Commissary., Translated from the 
« German,, ave, pp,.6A. Pople... 
** COUNT Truchses-Wald 4s an 


“officer high in the service of his Prussian 


Majesty, whose reputation and veracity 


have hitherto been unimpeached, and 
whose honour and integrity have secured 
him the confidence of his fellow e6un- 


-trymen. Hence it cannot be matter of 


astonishment that in Germany this ac- 
count has received implicit belief; and 
it is now submitted to the British Public, 
in.the full reliance that neither the Au- 
thor nor tbe Translator will be charged 
with gratifying private pique, or admi- 
nistering tothe malice of public rancour.” 


43. The Angler’s Guide, being a com. 
plete Practical Treatise on Angling ; 
containing the whole Art of Trolling, 
Bottom - Fishing, Fly-fishing, and 
Trimmer-Angling, founded on Forty 
Years’ Practice and Observation. Se- 
= at With very considerable 

dditions, Local Descriptions, Glossa 
of Technical Terms, and Index. le 
tustrated with Wood Engravings. De- 
dicated to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York. “By T. F. Salter, 
Gent, 8vo. pp. 318. Tegg. 


AN excellent guide to “the 
and inexperienced Angler ;” and “the 
information it contains is such as has 
been acquired by practice and expe- 
rience in the rivers and waters therein 
described.” 

The volume is handsomely printed s 
and is embellished with XXXIV 
Plates, some of them on copper, but 
the principal part beautifully en- 
graved on wood. 

A Map of the River Thames from 
Staines to Fulham, and another of 
the River Lea from the Rye House to 
Black wall, are pleasing Appendages. 

The Author thus modestly apolo- 
gizes for his style of writing : 

“A man little accustomed to arrange 
his. ideas for the press ought, perhaps, 
to make some apology for the imper- 
fections of his style ; but as my desire 
has been only to convey pale practical 
rules in an art with which I cousidered 
myself well acquainted, 1 trust my 
readers will pardon the manner for the 
matter.” : ; 

Roth the manner and the matier, 
we have no ‘doubt, will be favourably 
received by the publick. wi 


44. The Tyro’s Guide: A Series ‘of 
Figures, arrenged ina new and 
simple Method, as a sure and exten- 
tive Groundwork for the Study of the 
penponer re rygy Ae Pay 
as usually to e 
By Sarah Corbett, Superintendant of 

.. @ Sohool at Pendleton, near Manches- 
ter. sm, 4to, pp. 48, Darton and Cry, 


VERY neat, and very useful. 
. ‘ REVIEW 
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“So far as the arts and sciences are of use, to set forth the glory of the Creator, as 
manifested in his‘ works; or to facilitate the meaus of human subsistence; or 
even so Tar as they bestow on life an agreeable, yet sparing and chaste ornament; 
and by affording employment, prevent one part of mankind from becoming a 
burden or a nuisance to the other; they are warranted by every principle of 


reason and sound policy.” E. Bates *. 
4. Shieid’s Thorough Bass. 
(Concluded from page 252.) 
NEARLY all the useful mforma- 
tion which this book contains, respect- 
ing thorough bass, may be comprised 
in a very small compass. Chords (or 
simultaneous sounds) are denoted by 
figures placed over or under bass- 
notes. The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
are directors for the addition of 
unison, second, third, feurth, fifth, 
aixth, seventh, and octave, toa given 
bass; all of which, except the first, 
are sounds more acute than the said 
bass. The oclaves above these acute 
sounds bear ihe same names, as se- 
cond, third, &c. to the bass. C,E, 
G, sounding together, produce a con- 
cord which we call a cemmon chord. 
Either the 3d, 5th, or Sth, may be 
laced next to the bass; which dif- 
rent arrangements of the acute 
sounds or u paris are termed 3 
positions. ... € more positions are 
produced by dispersing’ the upper 
getter: cannot easily be reached 
'y the fingers on keyed instruments. 
It is a, general rule to count every 
laterval from the bags in conformity 
to the nature of the key; therefore 
sharps, flats, and naturals, in the 
thorough-bass s'gnature, are acciden- 
tals. An horizontal line drawn 
from a figure, as 5——, denotes that 
the sound which expressed that 5 
roust. be a part of the succeeding 
chord. A small arch ~ has been re- 
commended by some writers for the 
signature of the imperfect or dimi- 
nished fifth. It is vot customary to 
begin..or, end .a composition with 
the imperfect commen chord; B, D, 
F, for example, _A chord is said to 
be inverted when the bass and one 
of its upper parts have changed 
places +. =A chord and its inversions 
be repeated several times, in va- 
yivas positions, before any of them 
are succeeded by a chord of a dif- 








¥ Christian Politics, 1806. 
“+ Inversion is'easployed in an unusual 
sense in Rees’s Cyclop. art, Com, Chord, 


ferent description. Consecutive Sthe 
and Sths, in the similar motiou, which 
is when the parts ascend or descedd 
together, are’ unpardonable -fauits. 
Descending with an imperfect 5th ‘to 
a perfect, is better than ascending to 
it; yet both should be avo as 
much as possible. A dash through 
a figure raises the sound which that 
figure denotes a minor semitone. The 
seventh is the root or foundation of 
all musical discord. Examples of 
common chords; C, B, G ;—A, C, Ey 
—B,D,F: examples of chords of the 
seventh; C, E, G, Bs—A, C, E, G@;— 
B, D, F, A;—G, B, D, F: the last of 
these is the first chord in many mo- 
dern compositions, and few of any 
age end withvut its being the penulti- 
mate harmoay; and whea it is fol- 
lowed by the common chord of ‘the 
key-note, (C,E,G,C; ia this in 
stance), they form the most satisfae- 
tory concluding perfect cadence.’ A 
chord of the 7th has three inversione. 
When the discordant note is part of 
the preceding chord, the former is 
prepared; and when it descends one 
degree, it is resolved, (p..11.) With 
the sounds of the ascending miver 
scale, of A for example, 3 chords of 
the 7th may be formed which cannot 
be formed with those ‘of the major 
scale; example: A, ©; By Gx p~ 
C, E, Gx, B;—and, the diminished 
7th, Gx, B, D, F. la these days of 
extravagant modulation, this favour- 
ite equivocal chord, the diniioished 
7th, is often followed by concords 
with major thirds. B, Dx F, A; and 
Dx, F, A, C; are called anomalous 
or spurious chords of the seventii. 
After various interesting examples of 
the foregoing chords, the Author 
treats of differeat chords by suppe 
sition,—the 9th, 11th, and 13th; and 
here we take leave ef him, havi 
given sufficient to enable the Musj 
reader to form a currect opinion of 
the work before us. Wetave no 
doubt but it will meet with encourage- 
ment, as it is the work ofa" much- 
esteemed musician. 

b. God 
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$. - God, Save the. King, with eight 
Variations. for the Piano-forte, by 
Frederic Kalkbrenuer. Opera 18. pp. 
7. 2s, 6d, Clementi and Co. 

THE older the world grows, the 
move difficult it is to be original. 
Notwithstanding the many variations 
of this favourite air which have been 
published, Mr. Kalkbrenner’s possess 
Considerable novelty of idea; and 
‘ufion the whole we feel disposed to 


“prefer them before any we can at 


present recollect fur the same instra- 
meat. They arein the major = of D, 
Why has this key been generally cho- 
sen for music of a bold or martial 
character? It probably obtained the 
preference from the old system of 
tempering the scale of keyed instru- 
meuts, The first variation is in trip- 
lets of quavers; the third and eighth, 
in triplets of semiquavers; the sixth 
is a rapid succession of octaves for 
each haod alternately; the seventh is 
in D mivor key, a little in the style 
of Steibelt, the middle parts consist- 
ing of demisemiquavers; the fourth 
js a succession of thirds, in semiqua- 
yers, for the right hand: all of them 
are of moderate difficulty, and re- 
ice fingers that are none of the 
shortest. We hope to become more 
acquainted with the compositions of 
this ingenious German. 
6. Forty Preludes for the Pianoforte, 
in the major and minor Keys ; -eom- 
posed ond fingered by Ferd. Ries, 
“pp. 19.°5s, Clementi and Co. 
NINE of these are in minor keys, 
the rest in major; 6 being in the key 
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of C, 5in D, 4:in E flat, 4im E, 4 
in F, 5inG, 2in A flat, 5 in A, 4 
in B flat, and 1 in B. Westrongly re- 
commend them as exercises, and cons 
sider them .as valuable exainples of 
fingering and of modulation from 
a master of extraordinary powers. 
They are not so difficult as persons 
might expect who know much of Mr. 
Ries’s compositions, and of his pub- 
lic performance. We think Mr. R. 
exceedingly clever; but his musick is 
not in general calculated to flatter 
the ears of boarding-school judges. 


7. 4 new Rondo, on a favourite Irish 
Air, with an Introduction and Slow 
Movement, composed expressly forthe 
Pianoforte as improved by Clementi 
and Co. up to F; also arranged for 
instruments. up. to C.; by J. B. Cras 
mer *, pp. 10. 3s. Clementi and Co. 


THE introduction, in C major key, 
is tasteful, and extremely short, ‘oc- 
copying but one third of a page: in 
character it has not the least-affinit 
with what follows. The Irish dance, 
or theme of the rondo, is given on 
page 30, vol. I. of Dr..W. Crotch’s 
Specimens, where it is called “* Nobe’s 
Maggot.” It would be exceedingly 
difficult to select a better specimen 
of the vulgar or truly rustic in me~ 
lody than this air... Mr. Cramer, with 
his.-usual skill, has rendered it a 
pleasing lesson ; but his own elegant 
ideas do but ill accord with the cha- 
racter of his theme. . 





* J.B. Cramer, esq. 23, Sloanie-street, 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


* Works nearly ready for Publication : 
Illustrations of Hogarth; or, Hogarth 
iljustrated from passages in Authors he 
never read, and could not understand. 
Four Dissertations, Moral and Reli- 
gious, addressed to the Rising Genera- 
tion, “1, On Covetousness; 2. On Hy- 
pocrisy; 3. On the Prosperous Condi- 


_ tion of Men in this World; 4. On Con- 
“tinuance in Well-doing. 


Life of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of 
Down; by the Rev. H. K. Bonney, pre- 


‘ bendary of Lincoln. 


The remainder of the Translation of 
the Works of Claudian, the latest of 
the Roman Classicks. 

‘Tracts on various subjects relative to 
St. Helena, written during a pesidencé 
of five years. By Gen. ALEXANDER 
Beatson, late Governor of St. Helena. 


** Justification by Faith without 
Works;” or, “ St. Paul and-St: James 
reconciled ;” a Sermon by the: Rev. Ty 
Youn, Rector of Gilling near York. 

A Sermon on the Peace. By the Rev. 
James Rupce, M.A. F.R.S. Dedicated 
by permission, to the Earl of Liverpool. 

An Inquiry into. the Effect of _ Bap- 
tism, according tothe sense of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Church of England. By 
the Rev. J. Scott, M.A. of Hull, In 
answer to the Rev. R..Mant’s Two 
Tracts on Regeneration and Conversion. 

The Moral Tendencies of Knowledge : 
A Treatise delivered before the City 
Philosophical Society, Dorset-street ; 
and the Christian Philological Society, 
Spitalfields. By THomas Wititams. 


The first Volume of Miss Burnry’s 
Tales of Fancy, containing the Shipwreck. 
‘ Journal 
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Journal kept during a Captivity of 
more than Nine Years in France, corm+ 
mencing the I4th day of April: 1805, 
and ending the 5th day of May 1814. 
By Mr. Witt1aM Story. 

A Poem entitled “Sir Bertram.” 
Mr. Rosy, 

A comprehensive Treatise on the Cri- 
minal Law. By W. Cutty. 3 vols, 8vo. 

A Translation of Bracron De Legi- 
bus et Consuietudinibus Anglie, By a 
Member of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Essay on the origin, progress, and 
present state of Galvanism. By Mr. 
Donovan. This Essay gained the prize 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The Ninth Volume of the General 
Zoology, which was commenced in 
1800, by the late Dr. G. Suaw.—This 
Volume. will contain the continuation 
of the Birds by J. Stervens, esq. under 
whose care, the whole of that depart- 
ment of the work will be completed; 
the remaining classes will be written by 
Dr. Beainvitce and by Dr. Leaca. 

A Polio Chart, entitled the Meteoro- 
logist’s Assistant, accompanied with a 
card explanatory of the mode of notation. 

Mr. Hanson, of Manchester. The 
Chart will serve for any year and place 
required; but the principal object of it 
is to bring into one view a year’s obser- 
vations of the weather by means of 
curves and characters: of course it will 
facilitate a cugiparison of contemporary 
notations of remote places. — 

arranged, 


By 


.. The ‘Student’s Journal, 
printed, and ruled, for receiving an ‘ac- 
eount of every day's employment for the 
space of one year; and designed for the 
use of superior Classes in Schools, Pro- 
fessional Students, Literary Men, and 
Readers in general. 

Works preparing for Publication : 

is for “a new History of Nor- 
thamptonshire, brought down to the 
present period, have been issued ‘by 
Mr. GrorcE Baker, of Northampton, 
who has devoted several years to collect- 
ing materials for the Work. 

Mr. NieHTINGALE is engaged in a 
History of: the City of Westminster. 

Mr. Etron’s Translation of Hesiod ; 
a much-improved edition. 

A System of Methanieal Philosophy, 
by the late Dr. Jonn Rosrson, with 
Notes and Ilustrations, comprising the 
most recent discoveries in the Physical 
Sciences. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Practical Hints on Decorative Print- 
ing; by Mr. Witiiam Savacr, late As- 
sistant Secretary to the Royal Institution. 
In which will be given Instructions—for 
forming the finest Black and Coloured 
Printing Inks; for produciag Fine Press- 
work; and for Printing in Colours, with 
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Specimens engraved on Wood. Spe- 
cimens Of printing in various-coloured 
inks will be selected from subjects in 
Natural History; from the chastest ‘re- 
mains of Antiquity, in the finely mould- 
ed Urns and Vases of Greece and Rome ; 
Architectural Fragments; Statues; Bas 
Reliefs, &c. and executed at the Printing- 
press in the Colours of the originals. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Artists, (intended to be published asa 
Companion to the “ Dictionary of Liv- 
ing Authors.” By Mr. Cuampers. 

An Etymological Dictiona such 
terms as are derived from the Greek and 
Latin languages. By Mr. Prrr Seapéedl. 

A Work on the History of the' Human 
Mind, deduced from ‘the formation atid 
analogy of Language. By Mr. C, 
Fiercuer, of Nottingham. 

Leisure Hours ; or, Spéculations on 
various subjects ; by J. Mackenzie. 

A Treatise on the Law of Seotland, 
with respect te Tithes and the Stipends 
of the Parochial Clergy. 2 vols. 8vo. 
By Mr. Joun ConneLt. 

A Work on Landscape and Ornamer- 
tal Gardening. By Mr. Penrey, Author 
of the “Profitable Planter,”’ &e. 

Dr. Petrr-Rave has recently pablish- 
ed at Paris a Topographical and Philoso- 
phicalTour in Italy, in three 8vo volumes. 

Colours used in Painting by the An- 
tients,—Sir H. Davy, while in Italy, na 
an opportunity of examining some p. 
ments found in the baths of Titus, = 
some dug up from Pompeii. He made 
experiments also upon the fresco paint- 
ings iu the baths of Titus. The follow- 
ing are the facts which he ascertained : 
1, The red colours employed in these 
paintings were red lead, vermillion, and 
iron ochre, 2, The yellows were yel- 
low ochre, in some cases.mixed with 
chalk, in others with red lead. The 
ancients likewise employed orpiment 
and massicot as yellow paints, 3, The 
blue was a pounded glass, composed of 
soda, silica, lime, and oxide of copper. 
Indigo was. likewise employed by the 
ancients, and they otal tetts ro ali to 
make blue glass. 
compounds containing copper; Pron 
times the carbonate mixed. with chalk, 
sometimes with the blue glass. In some 


cases they consisted ef the earth 
of Verona. Verdigris was likewise used 
by the ancients. 5. The purple colour 


found in the baths of Titus. was either 
an animal or vegetable substance ; per- 
haps the colouring matter of the murex 
combined with alumina. 5.: Phe blacks 
were carbonaceous matter; the browns, 
ochres, often ‘containing marigahele. 
7. The whites were chalk-orelay, White 
lead was known to the ancient painters, 
’ SELE 
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SELECT 


Mupera deliberating upon her intended 
Murder of her Children. 


Translated from Euririves. 


oO WRETCHED woman that I am! 
whose heart [start. 
‘Thus dares a deed, that makes the stranger 
Did I, for this, such heavy toils sustain > 
For this, endure the mother’s bitter pain? 
Did I, in vain, your plaintive mouths sup- 
ply {quell your cry ? 
With strength’ning milk’s sweet juice, to 
Ab! 1 once cherish’d fondest hopes, that 
you [true ; 
Would my old age support with kindness 
Aad that, when I, by length of years op- 
prest, [to rest, 
Should gently sink, in Death’s cold arms, 
You would, with decent state, my body 
place, [space ; 
Wet with your tears, in the tomb’s narrow 
But now—those sweet anticipations 
fiown— 
I, reft of you, in misery must groan. 


An Imitation of part of 
Horace’s Ode to MeLpomene. 
He, whose admission to this earthly scene 
Thou, Muse! hast once beheld with 
placid mien, 
Ne’er, by display of pugilistic might, 
Shall plaudits loud receive at th’ Isthmian 


fight ; 
Nor shall the rapid ceurser whirl him 
round, [ground ; 


Panting for victory, o’er th’ Olympic 
Triumphant Mars sball ne’er adorn his 
brow {low,— 
With bays, for having laid proud tyrants 
Put those clear streams which fruitful 
Tibur lave, [wave, 
And the thick leaves which ’mid the forest 
Shall, by the native beauties of the sight, 
Lift his aspiring soul to the Parnassian 
* height, 


Manxtiau’s Rebuke to a wealthy Blockhead, 
; who insulted him on account of his Poverty. 


Poor I am now, and poor have always 


been; 
Yet, as'a Roman knight, I rank not mean. 
All men my works with eagerness peruse ; 
The wits exclaim, Behold the Comic Muse! 
The fame, not oft conferr’d on mortals 


dead, 
Tliving reap: fresh laurels crown my head. 
But your tall roofs on countless pillars 
rest 3 [chest ; 
A freedman’s wealth is harbour’d in your 
For you, Syene’s wide-extended soil, 
Wash’d by the Nile, employs the peasant’s 
toil ; 


POETRY. 


Your vast possessions to increase still 


more, 
See ! Gallic Parma yields her fleecy store. 
To both of us such different gifts pertain ; 
Those which grace me, your dulness can- 
not gain,— 
Whereas the treasures which to you be~ 
long, [beian throng. 
The Goddess blindly showers on the ple. 
Tuomas Parrripce. 





Lines by a late Prrscess. 

UNTHINEING, idle, wild, and young, 

I laugh’d, and danc’d, and talk’d, and 

sung, 

And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamt not of sorrow, care, or pain, 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, ° 
That all the world was made for me. 
But, when the hour of trial came, _ 
When Sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When Folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
And I could dance and sing no more, 
It then occurr’d how sad ’t would be 


Were this world only made for me. 
Ameria, 





LE COLIMAGON. 


SANS amis, comme sans famille, 
Ici-bas vivre en etranger, 

Se retirer dans sa coquille 

Au signal du moindre danger, 

S’aimer d’une amitié sans bornes 

De soi seul emplir sa maison, 

En sortir, suivant la saison, 

Pour faire & son prochain les cornes, 

Signaler ses pas destructeurs 

Par les traces les plus impures, 

Outrager les plus tendres fleurs, 

Par ses baisers ou ses morsures, 

Enfin chez soi comme en prison 

Vieillir, de jour en jour plus triste. 

C’est l'histoire de l’Egotiste, 

Et celle du Colimagon. 


THE SNAIL. 
Wir friends, with family unblest, 
Condemn’d alone to dwell, 
If danger’s least alarm molest, 
He shrinks within his cell. 
Sole tenant of his narrow walls, 
His self-esteem profound, 
He issues when the season calls 
To join the insects round. 
Impure his track, he winds his way 
the shrubs and flowers ; 
The fairest his selected prey, 
He taints them or devours. 
Grown old, like captive mop’d and wan, 
Forlorn at home he lies : 
Thus snail-like lives the selfish man, 
And like a snail he dies. 
A WISH, 


| 








Select Poetry, for Ocwber, 1815, 


A WISH. 
‘THERE are who sigh for martial fame; 


Who fondly seek the Warrior’s praise ; 


Others who court a Poet’s name, 
Wooing with ceaseless care the bays; 
Some_too there are who covet gold; 
Others who thirst for boundless sway ; 
For lands unnumber’d ; slaves untold ; 
For states to rule, and subjects to obey. 
Court they who will the sounds of war ; 
The clarion’s bray ; the prancing steed ; 
The clash of arms; the dusted car; 
Prize they who will the Poet’s meed ; 
Toil they who chuse for sordid gain ; 
Pant they who will for empty fame ; 
High-sounding titles ; wide domain ; 
And boundless rule: let those who wish 
them claim. 
I envy not your carvag’d plains ; 
I feel no joy where others weep ; 
IT envy not your martial strains, 
Which thousands give to endless sleep ; 
The bard’s dear-bought and envied name, 
‘The jewel’d crown—the gilded throne ;’ 
The lust for conquest; love of fame : 
Such tinsel joys, such wishes I disown. 
Perchance there are some few who hate 
Unmeaning noise, ambitious strife ; 
The pride of wealth, the pomp of state ; 
Who take delight in peaceful life ; 
‘Who place no joys in outward show, 
Who hate parade, who sigh for ease ; 
To pass a life of peace below : 
My choice js their’s, my wishes such as 
these. 
Who love the-charms that Nature yields ; 
. The winding streams ; the bending trees; 
The sloping hills ; the verdant fields ; 
The flow’ry vales; the cooling breeze ; 
The lowing herds ; the warbling flight ; 
The ploughboy whistling as be goes ; 
Who in such sounds, such scenes delight ; 
For sounds and scenes the same, my 
bosom glows. 
In some sequester’d rural spot, 
_ On river’s bank, or mountain’s side, 
O’erhung by trees, a modest cot ; 
A garden too, thro’ which may glide 
Some limpid stream ; I ask no more. 
But if kind Heav’n should add to this, 
A horse and cow, to graze before 
My cottage-front; such state to me were 
bliss. 
To plant my trees—to graft and sow ; 
To give a birth to things unknown ; 
And watch with fondness as they grow, 
Charms aod creations of my own ; 
Finding, thro’ toil, 2 finer treat 
In simplest fare, than costliest kind, 
' And iv my bed, repose more sweet 
Than, on their downy couches, Princes 
find = 


To sey ven g rose that breathes 
Its fragrance round ; or train the vine, 
That o’er the trellis wreathes ; 
Jey and pursuits like these be mine ; 


7 
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Far from the world’s unmeaning strife, 
Sharing these blessings with a friend, 
Health, bebebube, and country life; 
Thus may I pass my days, thus meet 
my end. op 1p Owen ange 
** We shall be glad to hear from 
Oxon tensis again, 


ich NES, ' 
“* Faith, Hope, Love,” Gospel. ~° 
AS Moses, leader of fam'd Israel’s band; 
From Pisgah’s top view’d fertile Ca- 
pnaan’s land, 
The Land of Promise: so the Christian blest 
With Faith, views Canaan his eternal rest. 
T’ support their minds, and onward to in- 
vite, 
Aaron preferr’d the sacrificial rite : 
So faints the Christian — yet his soul to 
cheer, {tering sphere. 
Hope smiles, and beckons from yon glit~ 
As Jordan parted,—aw’d by Joshua's 





wand, Land,— 
And Israel’s hosts possess’d the Promis’d 
So Love shall chase the Canaanite of sin— 
In heavenly tempers, heavenly joys be- 


gin. 

Till Death dividetime’s Jordan-like abyss, 

And Christ his.followers leads to ever- 
lasting bliss. 





Sheffield, July 5. H; 
Addressed to a mourning Mother, six weeks 
after the Batile of Waterloo, 

To Mrs. P. 


A TREMBLING hand had arm’d her son, 
Hope flutter’d at each word : 
“Go forth, and speed in England’s name, 
Where Heaven directs the sword. 
India’s far soil records thy birth: 
Not less the parent-stock 
Asserts a natural right in all,— 
What clime that bond e’er broke ? 
Grey bairs speak plain a Father’s arm 
Bereav’d of energy : 
Youth’s force in thee directs his blow 
To keep our Country free. 
Heaven bless my boy !”—one long em- 
brace 
Was shut in mental prayer. 
* Go forth (repeats bis Sire) and keep . >. 
In mind your Friend’s career ; 
Haanis * has pointed, sey adings 
No devious path he trod 
Like him, dear Charles, endeavour still, 
Obey, and fear our God,””,. “ 
Rapid flew time ; the Apostate-foe, . 
Had full-arrang’d his:plam: rT 
In June three days are mark’d withred ; 
He fought—despair’d,-and ran. _, 
Hait, Victory!. some Pinder's pen. 10% 
With soft’ning hours all-heal; te 
Shall stop a° Mother’s tears, allow 
A chasten’d joy to feel. 
* General, now Lord Harris, had pe- 
tronized this ‘gallant youth, 
Blest 
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Blest Werrineron—tho’ well-eara’d rank 
Our gracious Sovereign gives, 

Mothers do move; gradge not what cost 
No less than Children’s lives. 

Blest Brocner too, a true compeer ! 
Atlas bimself to save 

Borussia’s falling character, 
Oath-struck at Frederick’s grave. 

Sucu highest honours gain, and thus 
Young soldiers vie with old: 

lee, decorum, both unite 
* Tn death so fairly told. 





¥,* Whatever opinion there may be 
as to the allusion in the following Ines, 
they are too good to be lost in the ephe- 
meral repository of a Newspaper. Every 
one will understand that the cant words are 
those used amongst the Fanciers of Boxing. 
Epistle from Tom Criss to Bic Ben *, 
concerning some foul play in a pugilistic 
Encounter. —Sept, 1815. 
HAT, Ben! my big bera, is this thy 
renown ? [down ? 
Is this the new Go—kick a man when he’s 
Whea the foe has knockt under, to tread 
on him then ?>— [Ben! 
By the fist of my father, I blush for thee, 
Foul! Foul! ali the Lads of the Fancy 
exclaim— [spits lame— 
Charley Shock + is electrified—Belcher ¢ 
And Molyneux +—aye, even Blackey, cries, 
' 


Shame! . 
Time was, when John Bull little differ- 
ence spied [his side ; 


*Twixt the foe at his feet, and the friend at 
When he found (such his humour in fight- 
ing and eating) {beating !— 
His foe, like his beef-steak, the better for 
But this comes, Master Ben, of your eurst 
foreign notions, [lace, and lotions ; 
Your trinkets, wigs, thing-um-bobs, gold- 
Your Noyau’s, Curagoa’s, and the Devil 
knows what— whole lot—) 
(One swig of Blue Ruin is worth- the 
Your great and small crosses—(my eyes ! 
what a brood ! [them good)— 
A cross-buttock from me would do some of 
Which have spoil’d you, till hardly a drop, 
my old porpus, [pus. 
Of pure English claret is left in your cor- 
And (as Jim says) the only one trick, good 
or bad, [lad! 
Of the Fancy you ’re up to, is fibbing, my 
Hence it comes, Boriana, disgrace to thy 
page |— ; fof the age, 
Having jivor'd, by good luck, the first Swell 
aving congue:’d the prime one, that 
mill’d us all round, 
¥ou kick’d bim, old Ben, as he gasp’d 
: on the ground !— 
Aye'— jus at tie time to show spunk if 
you hed aay, — [Botany ! 
Kick’d him, and jaw'd, and /ag’d t him to 





* Two famous voxers. 
‘PBozers ; the last is a black man, 
+ 


Transported, ‘ 


Oh, shade of the Cheese-monger §, you 
who, alas! [in brass, 
Doubled up, by the dozen, those Mounseers 
On that great day of milting || when blood 
lay in lakes, [the sakes, 

When Kings held the bottle, and Europe 
Look down upon Ben—see him dunghill 


alt o’er, [more ; 
Insult the fall’n foe that can harm him no 
Out, cowardly / again and again 


By the fist of my father | blush for thee, 
Ben! 


To shew the while feather @ is many men's 
doom, [hole plome. 
But what of one feather! Ben shews a 


ee 
Cramso-Satyricon : or, @ learned Poeti- 
cal Paraphrase on the Christ-cross-row ; 
occasioned by Col. Platoon’s late ingenious 
Dissertation on the letter P. 
Addressed to the Calonel. 
[From a Book of Manuscript Poetry writ- 
tenin the Reign of Grones I} 
INCE, Sir, on the Alphabet lately ’tis 
grown > 
The fashion to spread-our wit atout town, 


My horn-book once more I shall take into 


hand, [they stand, 
And explain all the letters, as in erder 
Great A stands fer Army, as B stands for 
Bubble, {trouble. 
And C points eut Craftsman, or Caleb in 
The Dutch and the Devil begin with a D, 
And Englasd, the fam’d balance-holder, 
with K. 
F serves for gay France, which I hope will 
not swerve ; . [preserye! 
And G for great George, whom God long 
With H we spell Horace, for his wit $0 re- 
nawn’d; [found. 
And I denotes Isaac, that Statesman pro- 
When a K and an L stand for Lawyer 
and Knave, [to behave, 
Look on M as Memento, how they ought 
N, Nicholas nick’d, describes without 
doubt; 
O signifies pain in a fit of the gout. 
Pox runs with a P like Pretender and Pope, 
To Quibbles and Quirks with a Q wé give 
scope, mg. [rope 5 
And R marks out Robin with ribband or 
S squints at South-Sea, which has made the 
land rue, 
And Tyburn with T calls aloud for its due. 
Single V serves in Verse against Vice to 
complain, . 
And W swears he ’!l humble proud Spain. 
Great Xerxes the tyrant, begins with an X, 
And Y stands for Yes in all votes for a tax. 
Zeal flags for a Z is an odd crooked letter, 
And per se And, wishes’ things may’ g@ 





better. 
§ A life-guarc:man, one of ‘the Fancy, 
who distinguished bimself and’ was kided 
a late.memorable set.te. ge? ee 
|| Battle of Watertoo, aa 


¥ Exhibit symptoms of terror, 
HISTO- 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Downing-street. Aug. 1.—Dispatch re- 

ceived by Earl Bathurst: 
Cujes, July 24. 

My Lord,—The forts and ships in Tou- 
lon have this day hoisted the white flag, 
and Marshal Brune and all the Generals 
and Admirals in thai place have signed 
their acts of submission to the King. The 
circumstances which led to this event, so 
far as iu any way connected with the ope- 
rations of the force under my orders, have 
been as follows :—On the first appearance 
ef the fleet and transports, under Lord 
Exmouth, off the coast of France, Mar- 
shal Brune, who was opposite to Nice, 
with a body of about five thou.and infan- 
‘try and three hundred cavalry, called the 
Corps of Observation of the Var, made 
immediate proposition for an armistice 
with the Commander of the Piedmontese 
force at Nice, in which object he suc- 
ceeded, and then marched directly to the 
relief of Toulon. On the 14th of July, 
the day on which the troops landed at 
Marseilles, he caused a letter to be ad- 
dressed to Admiral Lord Exmouth, in- 
closing a copy of the Armistice signed at 
Paris, and demaodipg an extension of it 
to the British force iv this country, which 
was immediately rejected. He then ad- 
dressed Lieat.-gen. the Marquis de Ri- 
viere, exercising the King’s authority in 
Provence, stating his desire to send two 
Officers to Paris, to offer the submission 
of Tgulon, and saying he shouid refrain 
from hostilities during the ten days ne- 
cessary for his communication. This pro- 
position was also objected to, and the 
Marshal was informed, he must resign his 
authority to the officer who governed 
Toulon before Buonaparte’s invasion, hoist 
the white flag, aud suffer the garrison of 
Toulon to be composed of National 
Guards and Royalists, in as large propor- 
tion as the troops of the line. On the 
same day his letter was received by the 
Marquis de Riviere, inf tion was had 
that he was marching towards Aix, on 
which I immediately ordered the whole 
of the British troops out of Marseilles, to 
take up such a position as might menace 
Toulon, watch him, and secure Marseilles 
itself against attack; but the report of 
his march on Aix gave way to that of his 
concentering near Toulon, when the fol- 
lowing dispositions were made by me: I 
directed the troops to move forward in 
two columns, ove on the high road to 
Toulon, by Aubagne Gemenos and Cujes, 
and the other by the coast to Cassis and 
Ciotat, in which latter place I stationed a 
small garrison, and afterwards moved the 

Gent. Mac, Ociober, 1815, 
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column to Leques and St. Cyr, having an 
advance at Bando). My own head-quar- 
ters were at Cujes, having an advance at 
St. Anne’s, with very strong ground both 
to my front and rear, and the er of 
collecting my force to act along the coast, 
or on the high-road, as circumstances 
might best point out. The National 
Guards and Royalists occupied Beausset, 
Castelet, La Cadiere, and other strong 
points in my immediate front or flank. 
Admiral Lord Exmuoth had, in the mean 
time, detached one line of battle ship to 
Ciotat, and another to Bandol. The 
Enemy’s advanced posts were on the out- 
side of the Pass of Ollioeuls. it was 
whilst the troops were in this position, the 
Marquis de Riviere and Marshal Brune 
carried on their negociations, through the 
means of Admiral Ganteaume, who, on 
the day after the Marshal’s first proposi- 
tion was made, was received in Toulon as 
the King’s Commissioner. Various pro- 
positions were made, all with the view of 
gaining time. The two following were 
immediately rejected —that of acknow- 
ledging the King’s authority, but retain- 
ing the tri-colour flag, and that of requir- 
ing that the British troops should retire, 
and promise not to attack Toulon; on 
which no assurance would be given. 
Whilst these points were discussing, a 
party of the National Guards havi 

moved to St. Nazaire, bad thus corte 
the Pass of Ollioeuls, which caused so 
much agitation, as having occurred whilst 
Admiral Ganteaume was treating, that 
Marquis de Riviere thought proper to 
withdraw it, whilst I collected my left 
column, and pushed forward an advance 
to support kim, should the circumstance 
have™ brought forth an attack. Finally, 
yesterday, the submission of Marshal 
Brune, and his Generals, was received, 
but the regiments still refused to wear the 
white cockade ; and it was only this day, 
whilst at Ollioeuls with Admiral Lord 
Exmouth, the submission of the whole 
was notified, and consent given to the 
Royalists and National Guards occupying 
the forts, in conjunction only with a por- 
tion of the regular troops. The garrison 
of Toulon consisted of six * regiments of 
the line, a regiment of marines, a detach- 
ment of 300 cavalry, artillery, veterans, 
&c. a battalion of half-pay officers and 
federalists, calied ‘* Le Battalion Sacré ;” 
most of whom, with Marshal Murat aod 
some of his. adherents, were suffered to 





* 9th, 15th, 14th, 16th, 35,b, and 106.a 
veterans, 
gait 
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quit Toulon, and absconded, it is not 
known where, on the eve of the resolu- 
tion being taken for hoisting the white 
flag. — The nature of the operation in 
which I have been engaged, has_been 
such as to afford little opportunity of dis- 
tinction for the officers and men under my 
orders, yet I cannot avoid expressing my 
sense of the zeal which animated all ranks, 
nor my obligations to the officers in com- 

mand of brigades, Col. Burrows and Col. 
‘Burke, and the officers of the staff, for 
their assistance to me io all preparatory 
arrange parti rly Major Sir 
Thos. Reade, Assist, Adj.-gea.; Major 
Pratt, Assistant Quarter-master Gen. ; 

MajorGamble, royal artillery ; Major Gor- 
reyver, military sec. Mr. Cummings, of the 
Commissariat, and Dr. Porteous,—Lieut.- 
col. Paverges, ofthe Italian Levy, whocem- 
Mmanded the advance, merits likewise ny 
best thanks, as also Major Andreis, of the 
Staff, and Lieut. Smith of the Royal Eu- 
giveers, by whom the duties of recon- 

noissance were principally exercised, and 
who executed them with an activity and 
intelligence that left me nothing to desire. 
—lI can never sufficientiy express my obli- 
gations and gratitude to Lord Exmouth 
and the Navy in general, for the cordial 
assistance they have shewn themselves 
disposed to render on every occasion, and 
for the aid in particular which I received 
from the Marines, of which a battalion 
was formed, under the command of Major 
Cox, and placed at my disposition.—Ac- 
counts have beea received that Antibes 
has hoisted the white flag, so that there is 
now no declared enemy in the South of 
France, This report will be delivered to 
your Lordship by the Hon. Capt. Arden, 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Gea. 
who has been very zealous and active in 
his assistance to me, and who can bring 
me the honour of any commands your 
Lordship may have for my further pro- 
ecedings, &c. H. Lows, Major-gen. 








. 12.—This Gazette contains Dis- 

= from Lerd Exmouth, on-board the 
Bova e, in Genoa Bay, July 3. His 
Losdship arrived there, with the Im- 
pregnable, Bombay, and Pilot, convey- 
ing the 14th regiment, 800 ; Piedmontese, 
600 ; Italian levy, 1400; artillery and ca- 
valry, 200. From the situation in which 
he found affairs on the coast of Provence, 
he came to the determination, in concert 
with Gen. Sir H. Lowe, to proceed to 
Marseilles. On his going ashore, he was 
received by the Marquis de Riviere, and 
the Royal Committee of Provence, acting 
in the name of Louis XVIII. This led to 
the submission of Marshal Brune end his 

at Toulon, as was stated in Sir'H. 

Lowe’s dispatches, (see p. 353.) Marshal 
Brune, with his Aid-de-camp, was sent to 


Paris. Murat, who was at Toulon, pro- 
posed being received on board for pro- 
tection and safe conveyance to 

In reply, he was informed, that if he 
chose to go gn board one'o* the ships off 
Toulon, in order -to receive pro~ 
tection, it would be afforded, but that 
Lord E, would not enter into aby engage- 
ments with him as to his destivation, leav- 
ing that point to be settled by reference 
to England.—There is also a dispatch 
from Capt, Aylmer, dated from on board 
the Pactolus, in the Gironde, July 24; 
and another from Capt, Palmer, of the 
22d, relative to the measure taken to re- 
store Bourdeaux to Louis XVIII. and 
compel Gen. Clausei to withdraw the mi- 
litary force.—The batteries were destroy- 
ed—the forts of Verdon, Royan, de Lou- 
sac, ahd. Miche, were dismantied, and 
70 pieces of artillery spiked. A French 
ship which fell into our hands, was re- 
stored, Gea. Clausel baving solicited an 
armistice and retired. ‘The vessels passed 
up the river, where both banks, for 70 
miles, were lined with spectators, who 
evinced the most entbusiastic loyaity, by 
shouting “ Vive de Roi! —Vive Welling- 
ton !—Vivent les Anglois! &c.? 





SurrLeMENT TO THE Gazette or Aue. 15. 
Andia Board, Ang. 16.—Extracts of 
ches, dated Fort William) Jan. 25, 

1815, from the Vice-President in Couneil : 

We transmit to your Hon, Court, doca- 
ments relative to the operations of the 
war with the State of Nepaui, The suc- 
cessful resistance which the Enemy has 
hitherto opposed to the advance of the di- 
visions of Majors:gen. Wood and Marley, 
and the disasters which have occurred ia 
the division commanded by Major-gen. 
Martjudell, will ‘be a subject of deep re- 
gret to your Hon: Court; but you will 
derive great satisfaction from the success 
which has attended the operations of the 
division under Major-gen. Ochterlony. 
Extract of a Letter from the Adjutant-gen. 

dated Maradabad, Dec. 10, relative to 
the operations of ‘the 2d division of the 

Field- Army, under the temporary com- 

mand of Colonel Mawby. 

My last dispatches announced the eva- 
cuation of the fort ef Kalanga. The gar- 
rison suffered most severely. The place 
was crowded with dead'‘and wounded the 
Enemy was unable to carry off in his 
flight, during which his whole numbers 
were, with a very limited: ‘exception, either 
kitied, wounded, or taken prisoners, by the 
different detachments, placed by Col. 
Mawby to intercept his retreat: “Bul- 


budder Sing, the Killedar, effected’ his 
escape with 70 followers, with ‘whom’ he 
took ‘post on a ‘bill, where hé was joined 
by 300 Goorkahs. Col, Mawby’ deter 
and ‘sétected 

Major 


mined to dislodge them, 
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Major Ludlow for. this service, which. was 
most successfully accomplisted.—{ Here 
follows the warmest encomiyms on Major 
Ludlow ; also on Capt. Bueke, command- 
ing inthe absence of Major Wilson ; En- 
sigas Wilson, Richmend, and Turner, 
The fall of Kalunga, and the impression 
produced by the fate of the garrison, has 
been attended. with the most beneficial 
consequences, The confidence created by 
the events, before. Kalunga has abated ; 
_and a spirit of insurrection against the 
Goorkah tyranny, has decidediy mani- 
fested itself —A strongly stockaded posi- 
tion occupied by the Enemy above the 
town of Calsia, was abandoned after a 
feeble resistance, on the advance of a 
smal! detachment sent against it by Lieut.- 
Col. Carpenter, under the command of 
Capt. Fast, Ist batt. 17th Nat. iof.—The 
evacuation of the strong fort of Baraut, 
{situated on one side of those high moun- 
, tains, which, rising in contiguous masses 
from the North-eastern boundary of the 
valiey of the Dhoon, extend to the great 
Himmalcheh range,) is of great import- 
ance, as it commands pot only the district 
of Jaunsur, lying between the Jumna and 
Touse Rivers, but one of the Enemy’s 
maiv ions between his Western 
_army, under Ummeer Sing, and the 
countries held in subjection by its pre- 
.seace, and the dominions of Nepaul East 
of the Ganges, The post of Lackerg- 
haut on the Ganges, where it forms the 
Eastern limit of the valley of the Dhoon, 
is in possession of one of our detachments, 
which completes the occupation of the 
Dheoon.—The fall of Kalunga, the secure 
.oceupation of the Dboon, and the expul- 
sion of the Enemy from the districts lying 
between, the rivers Touse and Jumma, 
have in part accomplished the objects of 
the campaign in that quarter, 

The return of. total killed, wounded, 
and missing, uoder Col. Mawby, from 
Nov, 25 to Dec. 2, is 14 European offi- 
cers, 7 Native ditto, and 488 men. 

. Killed.—53d foot, Lieut. Harrington. 
Ist batt. 6th Nat. inf. Capi. Campbell. 
Ist batt. 13th Nat. inf. Lieut, Cunningham. 

Wounded —Horse Artillery, Lieut. J. 
W. J.B. Luxford (since dead). 53d foot, 
Major Ingleby, slightly; Capt. Stone, 
.sev.; Lieut. Horsely, sev.; Lieut. Greene, 
slightly ; Lieut. Brodie, sev.; Ensign 
Aufrere, sev, Ist batt. 13th Nat. inf. Capt. 
Blake,sev. Lightbatt. Capt. Bucke, sev. ; 
Ensign and Adjutant Richmond, slightly. 

A Dispatch from Sir Gabriel Martindell, 
dated camp Noginund, Dec. 20, states 
that. Major Ludiow bad that day. taken 
possession of Nahun. 

. Avother Dispatch from Sir Gabriel Mar- 
-tindell, dated camp at Nahvn, Dec, 27, 
states the. failure of an attack by Major 
Ludlow on a stockade, a mile West of the 
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fort of Jumpte. The Goorkabs hete took ad- 
vantage of a brave but ili-timed dash of ihe 
column, which Major Ludlow endeavoured 
im vaiu to resteain 5 and, after an arduous 
conflict, in. which our losa was great, the 
column was, to retreat. 

A letter. from Sir, David Ochterlony, 


commanding the 3d divisign,. states that 


the movemeat of the reserve to cut off she 
supplies of the Enemy, had induced bim 
to evacuate all the stockades,, except the 
two. immediately under the fort, In,a 


_spirited attempt on the reserve, Dec, 24, 


he had been repulseds . 

Extract of a letter. from Major.gen. John 
Sullivan Woed, commanding a division 
of the Field-Army, to the Adj.-gem. ; 
dated Camp Simlar, Jan. 4. 

A Bramin, Kauckuuouddee Sewarree, 

a native of the bills, but.for many years 

past resident in Goruckpore, and attached 

to the Rajah, recommended that the de- 
tachment should cross the Tenavee, oc- 
cupy Bupunoulpore, about tea miles from 

Simlar, and there leaviug the supplies and 

baggage, push ov to. Palpa; but in the 

first place he recommended that the re- 
doubt at Jutgurgh, cross the foot of the 


hill of Mujcote, and one mile West. of 
Bootwul, should be carried, and the de- 


serted town of Bootwul laid in ashes. The 
whole plan appeared sv reasonable, that 


-1 resolved to begin by reconnoitering Jut- 
.gurgh next morning, Major Comyn, with 


his detachment (7 companies), was to ad- 
vance between Jutgurgh aud Bootwey|, so 


-as.to turn the left of the position, while 
-the main body (21. companies) should 
. attack it on front and on the right faak. 


Instead of debouching, from the wood 
upon an open plain, in fran: of the work, 
as we had been led to expect, | arrived 


.with my staff and the foremost of the ad- 
vanced guard within 50 paces of it before 


it. was discovered ;. a very galling fre 
then opened, which was returned by the 
few men who accompanied me to recon- 
noitre, until the head of the colump and 
the guns arrived, His Majesty's 17th 
foot, which led the eolumn, beaded by their 


, gallant Commander, Col, Hardyman, sup- 


ported by the grenadiers of the 2d batt. 
7th, and 14th ceg. Native infantry, ad- 
vanced upon the works, while the grema- 
dier, and one battalion company of his 
Majesty’s i7th, succeeded iw gaining the 
hill on the right. of the redoubt... This 
party was led by a brave and cool officer, 
Capt. Croker, who drove the Enemy. before 
them up the bill, killing .a Chief, Sooraj 


.Tappah. Still the fire from the Bnemy, 


concealed by the trees, was kept up with 
great obstinacy ;. and the bill, which gxose 


immediately bebind the work, was filled 
with troops, rendering the. past, .if it. bad 


been carried, wholly unteaable : 1 there- 
fore determined to stop the fruitless waste 
of 
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of lives, by sounding a retreat. ‘The con- 
dact of the whole of the troops engaged 
merits my entire approbation. 

[Major-Gen, Wood then bestows the 
warmest encomiums on Col. Hardyman, 
and on the following officers, (all of whom 
were’ wounded,) Lieut. Morrison, Capt. 
’M*Dowell, Lieuts. Points and Pickerin, 
and Brigade-major Capt. Hiott.] 

Report states the joss of the Enemy in 
killed and wounded at 200, among whom 
‘were one of their principal Sirdars and 
four others of inferior rank. Konckanad- 
dee Sewaree, who misled the detachment, 
‘was a'man particularly recommended by 
Dr: Bachanan, and from whose informa- 
“tion Dr. B. constructed his map of Nepaul. 
Having pdinted out the fort to me, when 
“within 50 yards of it, he suddenty disap- 
peared, and I am still ignorant of his fate; 
if he is with the Enemy, I can have no 
doubt of his treachery. 

Extracts of Reports from Lieut. Strettell 
and Major Greenstreet. 

The left wing, 2d batt. 22d reg. Nat. 
infantry, was this morning compelled to 
retire. The Enemy (about 2000 men) 
advanced about five this morning, and 
opened a‘severe and well-directed fire 
from about 20 pieces of cannon. Capt. 
Blaekney and all the officers did their 
utmost to bring on our sepoys to a charge, 
which failed from the very destructive 
‘fire opposed to them. After the action 
had continued about ten minutes, with 
‘equal ardour, we were deprived of the 
@irections and assistance of Capt. Black- 
ney and Lieut. Duncan, who, I fear, are 
both killed, having been severely wounded. 
On’ the fall of these officers, the sepoys 
began to retire, and the Enemy advanced 
and destroyed our tents by fire. The vil- 
lage of Summonpore, in which was our 
eommissariat depot, was burnt early ia 
the aciion by the Enemy. Finding the 
detachment had suffered most severely, it 
was judged most prudeut to retire. 

E, Srrettert, Lieut. Commanding De- 

tachm.—Capt. Watson, A. A. Gen, 

Goraugh Sahun, Jan. 1. 

The post of Persa Ghurrie, commanded 
by Capt. Sibley, was this morning at- 
tacked by an overwhelming force of 
Goorkalis, who, I regret to say, carried 
their point after one hour’s hard fighting, 
which ended in the repulse of our troops 
there, the loss of the gun, and every kind 
of baggage. The Enemy’s forces were 
eomputed at full 10,000. JI am now 
halted on the Eastern bank of the Scre- 
séwah, giving protection to the wounded : 
and intend to move in the direction of Bat- 
teab. J. Greenstreet, Major, 

Commanding 2d batt. 15th regt. N. I, 

Total of Killed, Wounded, and Missing, 
of the detachments at Persah and Sumun- 
pore, on the Ist Jan. 1815.—123 killed; 
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187 wounded; 73 missing.——Names of 
Officers killed; 2d batt. 15th Native in- 
antry, Capt, Sibley. 2d batt, 22d Native 
infantry, Capt. Blackney, Lieut. Dunean. 
*,* The dispatches of Major-gen. Mar- 
ley are of inferior interest. : 





Foreign-office, Aug. 26. Lord Bathurst, 
has this day notified, by command of;the 
Prince Regent, to the Ministers of Friendly 
Powers resident at this Court, thaty in 
consequence of events which have hap- 
pened in Europe, it has been deemed ex- 
pedient and determined, in conjunction 
with the Allied Sovereigns, that the Isiand 
of St. Helena shall be the place allotted 
for the future residence of Gen. Napoleon 
Buonaparte, under such regulations. as 
may be necessary for the perfect security 
of his person ; and for that purpose it has 
been resolved, that all foreign ships and 
vessels whatever shall be excluded from 
all communication with, or approach to 
that Island, so long as the said Island 
shall continue to be his place of residence. 





Sept. 5,—This Gazette contains an or- 
der for the restitution of vessels and 
cargoes captured in consequence of the 
late declaration of hostilities against 
France, on any voyage to or from Mar- 
tinique, or Marseilles, and also of all ves- 
sels and cargoes captured on. a voyage 
from any French port at which the white 
flag was hvisted at the time when the ves- 
sel sailed from her port of lading. 





SuppLement To THE Gazerre or Sept. 16. 
This Gazetie contains dispa'ches from 
Sir James Leith, respecting the cap- 
ture of Guadaloupe. The successful re- 
sult of the operations appears to be in a 
great measure owing to the able and 
prompt dispositions of the military and 
naval Commanders. Sir James Leith, in 
his dispatch (of which his Aid-de-camp, 
Capt. Leith Hay, was the bearer), dated 
Basseterre, Guadaloupe, Aug. 12, states, 
that having concerted with the Comman- 
der-in-Chief the necessary Naval arrange- 
ments, he was received on board Admiral 
Dorbam’s flag-ship, the Venerable. 

*< Tt was aot until the night of the. 7th, 
he states, that the whule force was assem- 
bled at the Saintes.—I had previously re- 
connoitred the coast in the Barbadoes 
brig, which Rear-adm. Sir Charles Durham 
had sent with me for that, purpose.—The 
internal state of Guadatoupe and the sea- 
son were both so critical, that not a mo- 
ment was to be lost; I determined there- 
fore to attack the Enemy on the, morning 
of the 8th inst. Having made, the neces- 
sary arrangements with the naval Com- 
mander-in- Chief, the whole fleet got under 
weigh at break of day, and stood towards 
the Ance St, Sauveur, where the landing 
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most to windward was to be effected.— 
I had ¥eceived information that the troops 
of the line and militia under arms altoge- 
ther amounted to 6000. I determined 
therefyre to throw my principal force be- 
tween that of the Enemy in Grande-terre 
and Basse-terre, where it was his inten- 
tion to have assembled nearly the whole 
‘of his force, immediately after our demon- 
- stration to windward had of necessity ter- 
minated. My plan was to attack in three 
-ecolumas; the scarcity of boats and the 
surf ‘required that the whole should assist 
in each disembarkation, which was there- 
-fore effected successively. The first was 
‘made at the Ance de Sauveur, where a 
detachment of the Enemy, about 500 
strong, moving from Grande-terre to join 
‘Admiral Count Linois and Gen. Boyer, 
shewed a disposition to oppose the land- 
ing.—The brigs of war and gun-boats, 
however, soon scowered that point, and 
850 of the Royal York Rangers, under 
Lieut. Col. Starck, disembarked (notwith- 
standing a heavy surf) without the loss of 
aman, Lieut,-Col: S'arck had instruc- 
tions to make a rapid movement to drive 
and disperse the Enemy occupying the 
“strong country and ravines of Trou-au- 
ehun, Petit Carbet, and looking towards 
‘Trois Rivieres; to threaten the left flank 
and rear of the Enemy, posted to oppose 
the landing at Grande Ance, and to drive 
him from the important communication 
of Pautrizel, which leads to turn the 
strong post of Dole and Morne Palmiste, 
the latter being one of the principal keys 
to |Basse-terre. — Meanwhile the fleet 
dropped down to Grande Ance, to effect 
the principal landing, where the Evemy 
was in force, and possessed’2 strong posi- 
tion, with batteries commanding the land- 
ing-place, which was susceptible of obsti- 
nate defence. The brigs of war and a 
gun-boat, placed to enfilade, soon obliged 
the Enemy to abandon his guns, one of 
which only, a long twelve-pounder, was 
found mounted.—The surf was very great, 
and one of the gun-boats was lost; but 
the exertions of the Navy, and the steadi- 
ness of the troops, surmounted every diffi- 
culty.—The 15th and 25th regts. with the 
remainder of the Ist and 2d brigades, 
under Major-Generals Sir Charles Shipley 
and Stehelin, were safely disembarked. 
I immediately moved forward the troops 
to drive the Enemy ; bat if he had before 
any hopes of maintaining his pusition for 
the night, a sharp fire of musquetry, by 
which we speedily drove him from Pau- 
trizel, placed bis left fank en Pair, and 
obliged him to retire. The approach of 
darkness left no farther means of attack 
that night, and I placed the troops in 
their bivouac. At break of day, on the 
9th, ‘the troops were pat in motion in two 
colemmns ; the 1st brigade, under Major- 


Gen. Sir Charles Shipley, moved pon, 
and occupied Dole; the 2d, under Major- 
Gen. Stehelin, marched upon. the left of 
the Morne Palmiste, by. Pautrigel. It 
appeared that Comte de. Linois, and 
Gen. Boyer had evacuated Dole, ia, the 
night, The Esemy, however, chewed 
himself in considerable force on the Jefe of 
the Morne Palmiste, aud on the face of 
that mountain, commanding the main 
road to Basse-terre: his advance eecu- 
pied Petits plantation. Capt. Leith tay, 
my Aide-de-camp, was ordered to, gain 
the top of Morne Boucanier, by a diffiealt 
detour, with a rifle company of the Royal 
West India Rangers, and light compaay 
of the 6:h West ludia regiment, to alarm 
the Enemy’s right flank and rear, which 
being accomplished, obliged him te with- 
draw ; bis posts were every where driven, 
and he retired to the Morne Palmiste,) € 
determined to push the Enemy as rapidly 
as was possible, considering the nature of 
the country, of which every part,is not 
only susceptible of defence, but is eyen 
difficult of access without resistance, espe- 
cially under the heat of a tropical sua. 
A heavy cannovade now anyounced the 
disembarkation of the Sd brigade, ander 
Major-Gen. Douglas, in the vicinityjof 
Baillif, and to leeward of Basse-terre. 
I had instructed him, to seize the Batse- 
rie des Trois, to occupy the capitalto 
mask, or if practicable, to take Fort, St. 
Charles by a coup-de-main, to opea his 
communication with the columns moving 
to the attack.of Morne Palmiste, aud to 
menace his retreat from thence, to.Morpe 
Houel.—The Enemy, who had been driven 
by the vessels covering the landing, cal- 
lected on the heights, and attacked the 
light company of the 63d regiment, who 
were advanced; they gallantly maio- 
tained their ground against upwards of 
300 of the Enemy, who came dowa to at- 
tack them, Capt. Lynch and Lieut. Wig- 
ley were wounded on that occasion, Ma- 
jor-Gen. Douglass, in person, supported 
them by part of the York Chasseurs, 
under Lieut.-Col. Ewart, aud he was im- 
mediately driven with loss, While this 
Operation was going on, the columns of 
the Ist and 2d brigade gained the heights 
of Morne Palmiste, from whence the 
Enemy was driven at ali points, and was 
now retiring to Morne Houel, which he 
had fortified with eight pieces of artillery, 
This was the position where Comte Linoigs 
and Gen. Boyer had professed their deter 
mination of ultimately disputing the supe- 
riorty in the field. I received informa- 
tion that the Commandant of Grande- 
Terre, with the whole armed force, was, 
as I expected, moving in my rear to form 
a juuction with the main body at Morne 
Houel. I accordingly reinforced my rear- 
guard to protect our communications, and 

, occupied 
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occupied in force all the passes of the 
Gallion, a river runving through a formid- 
able ravine at the fpot of Morne Palmiste. 
Tous the troops trum Grande-Terre were 
completely cut off from forming their 
jancuon, which they attempied without 
success by paths through the wood, Jate in 
the afternoon, but with light sufficient to 
int out, to, Comte Livois and Gen. 
juyer that all their plans of concentration 
were defeated.— After these. laborious 
movements, which the troops execyted in 
the must creditable manner, there was 
only time before night to place the co- 
lumus in readiness to attack the formid- 
able position of Morne Houel at day- 
break in the morning. The troops ac- 
cordingly took up their bivouvaecs. — It 
rained heavily. At 11 o’clock, P.M. in 
the. night of the 9th, the Commanding 
French Engineer came to me on the top 
of Morne Palmiste, verbally to propose a 
capitulation ie the name of Le Comte de 
Linois, to which 1 replied, that the only 
terms I ever would accede to were already 
published in the Prociamation issued on 
landing ; and that I would not delay the 
attack on Morne Houel to wait for any 
further communications. It was so dark 
and the raia fell in such torrents, that the 
Officer from the Enemy and Capt. Moody, 
my Aid-de-camp, took up the greatest 
part of the night in finding their way to 
the Enemy’s position. The troops were 
put in metion at daybreak, An Officer 
soon after met me with written proposals, 
which | positively refased, and p 
some additional conditions. A white flag 
was displayed on Morne Houel, but | sent 
Major-Gen. Murray (who had joined the 
Army from Demarary the preceding 
night), aud my Aid-de-camp, Capt. Leith 
Hay, with the British flag, to say, that 
the only signal which should stop the 
troops would be to see it displayed on the 
parapet. I had the satisfaction immedi- 
ately afterwards to seethe British standard 
fiyingon Morne Houel, and thereby to as- 
certain that all the troops were prisoners of 
war, and ali the furts and the colony in our 
possession. — When it is considered that this 
beautiful and extensive colony, with a po- 
pulation of 110,000 souls, with forts, and 
an armed force numerically greater than 
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ours—when it is known that every san- 
guinary measure had been devised, and 
that the worst scenes of the Revolution 
were to be recommenced ; that the 15th 
“of Aug. the birth-day of Baonaparte, was 
to have been solemnized by the execu- 
tion of the Royalists, already condemned 
to death, it is a subject of congratulation 
to see Guadaloupe completely shielded 
from Jacubin fury in two days, and with- 
oui the loss of many lives. Thus, my 
Lord, the flag of the most unprovoked re- 
bellion, under which the slaves had been 
called to arms, and many were wrought 
up to a pitch of sanguinary frenzy, threat- 
ening the immediate destruction of the 
colony, has disappeared from the Ameri- 
can Archipelago, while the colonies faith- 
ful to his most Christian Majesty are 
secured to his dominions by British garri- 
sons. I cannot avoid on this occasion ex- 
pressing my sense of the honourable, firm, 
and wise conduct of Admiral le Comte de 
Vaugiraud, Gov.-gen. of Martinique, who 
had afforded me every information and as- 
sistance in his power against the Enemy.” 
{Here follows a Proclamation to the in- 
habitants of Guadaloupe, issued by Sir 
James Leith on his landing, stating the 
defeat and second abdication of Buona- 
parte; the march of the Allies to Paris: 
and notifying that the regulars, militia, or 
iuhabitants, found under arms, should be 
made prisoners of war and sent. out of the 
colony. By the capitulation concluded, 
Count Linois, Baron Boyer, (first and 
second in command) with the regular 
troops, are to be sent to France to the. 
Duke of Wellington, as prisoners of war. 
The inbabitants and militia were per- 
mitted to_return to their homes. Public 
property to be given up: private pro- 
perty to be restored. The colony to be 
placed under the protection of his Majesty. 
The toial killed was 15; wounded, Capt. 
Lynch, 63d foot, severely, and Lieut, Wig- 
ley, slightly; Lieut. Reickards, of the 
96th foot, slightly ; Surgeon Beresford, of 
the York Rangers, slightly ; besides 50 
privaies.—A dispatch from Admiral ‘Dur- 
-ham, describes the landing of the troops, 
but is of no particular imterest.—The ex- 
pedition consisted 6f about 6000 troops, 
including a corps of artillery.) 





DECLARATION AGAINST THE RAJAH OF NIPAUL. 


Fort William, Jan. 6. 
- The Vice-President in Council is pleae- 
ed to publish the: following Declaration 
of the causes of the warin which the British 
Government is engaged with the State of 
Nipaul, for general information. 

The British Government having been 
compelled to take up arms against the 
Nipaulese, his Excejleacy the Right Hon. 
the Governor General has judged it proper 


to make known to the Powers in alliatice 
and friendship with the Honourable Com- 
pany, the origin and progress of the 
transactions which have terminated in this 
crisis; in the fall conviction that the ex- 
position will establish beyond dispute the 
extraordinary moderation and forbearatice 
of the British Government, and thé injas- 
tice, violenee, and of the State 


of Nipaul.—The course of the Gorkab con.. 
quests 
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quests having approximated their frontier 
to that of the Hon. Company, and of its 
Ally the Nawaub Vizier, and the protected 
Sikh Chieftains, throughout an extent of 
country stretching from the Eastern border 
of Morung to the banks of the Sutlege, it 
was scarcely to be expected that differ- 
enves should not occasionally arise be- 
tween the inhabitants of the contiguous 
districts belonging to the two States, and 
even among the local public officers of 
each govérnment; but a just and firm 
line of ‘conduct, on the part of the two 
governments, combined with a sincere dis- 
Position to maintain uninterrupted the re- 
lations of amity, and to respect the rights 
of each other, could not have failed to ar- 
rest the progress of those unhappy dis- 
putes which have terminated in war. 

White the conduct of the British Go- 
vernmeut has been uniformly regulated, 
in its relations with the Nipaulese, by the 
most scrupulous adherence to the princi- 
ples of justice and moderation, there is 
scarcely a single district within the British 
frontier, throughout the whole of the ex- 
tensive line above described, in which the 
Gorkabs have not usurped and appro- 
priated lands forming the ascertained do- 
minions. of the Hon. Company. Ques- 
tions originating in the usurpations of the 
Nipaulese have arisen in Parnea, Tirboot, 
Sarun, Gorucknore, and Bareilly, as well 
a3 in the protected territory between the 
Satlege and the Jumna; and each case 
might be appealed to in proof of the mo- 
deration and forbearance of the British 
Government, and the aggressive and inso- 
Jent spirit of the Nipaulese, It will be 
enough, however, to advert in detail to 
two instances only, namely, those which 
have occurred in Sarun and in Goruck- 
pore, which more particularly demonstrate 
the systematic design of the Nipaulese to 
encroach on the acknowledged possessions 
of the Hon. Company, and in fact have 
been the proximate causes of the war. 

Ia the former District (Saran) they have 
at different times established their autho- 
rity over portions of the territory of Bet- 
teah; but the Byitish Government,‘ abid- 
ing by those principles of moderation and 
forbearance so conspicuous in all its trans- 
actions with the Nipaulese, contented it- 
self for a considerable period with re- 
monstrances and representations, trusting 
that the justice of its cause would become 
apparent to thé Nipaulese Government, 
and produce. its proper effect on the mind 
of the Rajah and his Ministers. The re- 
peated complaints of its subjects, and the 
occurrence of a new instance of encroach- 
ment in the Tuppah of Nunnoar, forming 
a portion of Betteah, which led to an 
affray, iv. which Sabah Luchingir, an offi- 
cer of the Nipaulese Government, was 
slain, at last induced the: British Govern- 
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ment to depute one of its Civil Officers to 
the spot, where ‘he was met by Deputies 
from the State of Nipaul, in concert with 
whom proceedings were held and evidence 
taken for the purpose of ascertaining the 
claims of the parties. The result left'no 
doubt of the right of the British Govern~ 
ment, and of the unjust afid violent pro- 
cedure of the Nipaulese. ' 

A more striking proof of the spirit of 
rapacity and unjust aggression by which 
the Nipaulese were actuated, cannot be 
adduced, than the fact, that after having 
agreed in the investigation reférred to 
above, and after the actual deputation of 
officers by each government, the Nipad- 
lese suddenly seized an additional tract 
of country belonging to the Company ata 
very short distance from the scene of 
their former aggressions. This violent 
and unjust procedure would have wars 
ranted an immediate demand for restitu« 
tion, or even the actual re-occupation of 
the lands by force; and it may now be 
subject of regret to the British Govertn- 
ment that this course was not pursued. 
Far, however, from resenting or pubishing 
this daring outragg ‘as it deserved, tie 
British Government resolved to persevere 
in the amicable course which it had pur- 
sued in other cases; and permitted Mr. 
Young, the gentleman deputed to meet 
the Nipaulese Commissioners, to extend 
his inquiries to the lands newly seized as 


‘above stated, as well as those which form- 


ed the origina! object of his deputation. 

The pretext by which the Nipaulese 
attempted to justify their occupation of 
the lands in Nunndar, which consisted of 
no less ‘than 22 villages; was that they 
were iucluded in the Tuppah of Rotehut, 
forming a division of Pergunnah San- 
nown; which Tuppah was restored to the 
Nipaulese in the year 1780, with the rest 
of the Teérraiee of Mackwanpore, which 
had been conquered by the British Arms 
under Major Kinloch.’ The utter ground- 
lessness of this pretext was proved by the 
evidence taken by Mr. Young; which 
clearly established that the disputed lands 
were situated in the Tuppah of Nunnoar, 
a portion of Pergunnah Simrawun which 
had been reserved by the Company at the 
time of the restitution of Rotehut and 
Muckwanpore. 

[The Declaration goes on to charge the 
Nipaulese with having acted on a preme- 
ditated system of gradaal encroachment, 
which, owing to the utiexampled forbear- 
ance and moderation of the British"Go- 
vernment, they had already found to'be 
successfal ; and that. the assertion of the 
22 villages having been included | in:the 
Tuppah of Rotehat, was merely brought 
forward to give a colour to their conduct. 
The attempt to fix on the subjects of the 
Hon. Company the guilt of the. — ed 
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pions of Oude ; and the conquest therefore 
of the independent Hill Principalities can- 
not give to the conquering power any just 
claim to other lands, which, though in the 
occupation of the same Chiefs, were held 


Subah Luchingir, and to urge, because 
the Rajah of Betteah and his followers 
were not punished for tha: act, that they 
were justified in their subsequent pro- 
ceedings, is rebutted by the uncontested 
fact, that Luchiogir had, previously to the 
occurrence of the affray in which he died, 
possessed himself of some villages in Bet- 
teah, and was preparing to extend bis en- 
croachments,—The declaration proceeds: ] 

As the final resoluion of the British 
Government, with respect to the usurped 
lands in Betteah, was in part influenced 
by the conduct of the Nipaulese, relative 
to the disputed territory of Bootwul 
Shevraj in Goruckpore, it will be proper 
to advert to the circumstances of that 
transaction in this place, 

It is notorious, and it has also been 
proved by reference to authentic records, 
and by the unimpeacted testimony of 
living witnesses, that the whole of Boot- 
wul to the very foot of the hills, with the 
exception of the town of Bootwal alone, 
was held by the Rajahs of Palpah, from 
the Nawaub Vizier, for a considerable 
period antecedent to the Treaty of Cession 
in 1801 ; and that it was transferred to 
the Company by the terms of that treaty, 
being specifically included in the Schedule 
thereunto annexed, It is no less matter 
of notoriety, that the district of Booiwul 
actually came into the possession of the 
British Goverument by virtue of the ces- 
sion, and that a settlement was made by 
the colleeior of Goruckpore with the agent 
of the late Rajab of Palpah, at that time 
a prisoner at Catmandhov for an anoual 
rent of 32,000 rupees, without the sem- 
blance of an objection on the part of the 
Rajah of Nipaul. So it remained until 
the year 1804, when the Nipaulese com- 
menced that system of gradual encrgach- 
ment below the hills, which terminated in 
their occupation of nearly the whole dis- 
trict of Bootwul. The Tuppah of Sbheoraj 
was occupied by the Nipaulese antece- 
dently to the cession ; but it is no less cer- 
tain, that it was a part of the territory of 
the Vizier, and together with the rest of 
the low lands skirting the hills in the 
district of Goruckpore, included in the 
cession, ~ 

The Nipaulese pretended to found their 
claim to Bootwul and Sheoraj, and to the 
other portions on the lands below the hills, 
on the circumstance of their having form- 
ed the Terraiee, or Low Lands of the hill 
countries of Balpah, Goolinee, Pentaneh, 
Kamchee, &c. which the Nipaulese have 
conquered. Admitting that the Low 
Lands were possessed by the chiefs of the 
neighbouring Hill Principalities, the ad- 
mission does not affect the question, since 
it was perfectly ascertained ‘hat for a con- 
siderable period before the Goo:kah con- 
quest, they formed a part of the domi- 


from another State. 
The system of gradual, and, at times, 
almost imperceptible encroachment pur- 
sued by the Nipaulese, prevented the Bri- 
tish Government from having recourse to 
such measures as would have re-establish- 
ed its authority in the usurped lands. 
The remonstrances and discussions which 
foliowed the first usurpation in that quar- 
ter continued with frequent interruption, 
for a period of some years, during which 
the Nipaulese extended their. encroach- 
ments. At length a proposition was made 
by the Rajah of Nipaul, that Commis- 
sioners should be app: inted to meet on 
the spot, and decide the respective claims 
of the parties, under the express condi- 
tion that both Governments would abide 
by the issue of it. The proposition was 
acceded to :—Major Bradshaw proceeded 
to Buotwal!, and met two Commissioners 
from Catmandhoo: after much delay and 
procrastination, the P ings were 
brought to a close: the most irrefragable 
proofs, both ora! and documentary, esta- 
blished the right of the British Govern- 
ment to the whole of the Low Lands, The 
Nipaulese Commissioners, unable to re- 
ject the force of this evidence, and re- 
strained by the orders of their Court 
from admitting the right of the British 
Government, pretended that they were 
not authorized to come to a decision, and 
referred the case to the Rajah’s Govern- 
ment for orders, The British Govern- 
ment then applied to the Rajah to give up 
the lands, in coasequence of the result of 
the investigation, which he refused. In 
this state the affair necessarily remained 
until the ensuing season, 1815—14. In 
the mean while, Major Bradshaw proceed- 
ed, as soon as the state of the country 
admitted of his marching, to the frontier 
of Beteeah, where he was to be met by 
Commissioners from Nipaul, empowered 
to adjust, in concert with him, the de- 
pending claims in that quarter, no prac- 
tical measures having yet resulted from 
the inquiry conducted by Mr. Young. 
Major Bradshaw, soon after his arrival, 
renewed a demand, which had been made 
to the British Government, but not en- 
forced at the time, for the restoration of 
the 22 villages of Nunnore, previously to 
any examination of the question of right, 
This demand was acceded to by the Ni- 
paulese ; and the villages were re-occupied 
by the officers of the Hon. Company, 
subject to the ultimate disposal of them, 
according to the issue of tbe intended in- 
quiry.. The Gov.-General in Council, after 
due deliberation, now coaceived, that, in 
point 
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point of fairness, nothing more could be 
required than’ that ‘the Commissioners of 
both Governnients should meet for the 
purpose of discussing the question on the 
basis of the investigation actually closed, 
and of supplying any defects which might 
be discovered in that investigation by 
further inquiry on the spot. This propo- 
sal being made by Major Bradshaw, with 
an Offer to produce further documents, 
they déclared they would not meet him, 
nor hold any communication with him ; 
and, revoking the conditional transfer of 
the reversed lands, demanded that Major 
Bradshaw should instantly leave the fron- 
tier. The British Government, finding all 
conciliatory proposals rejected with insult, 
ordered the troops to march; and the 
Nipaulese forces, and the public officers 
of that government, retiring on the ad- 
vance of the British troops, the civil offi- 
cers of the’Hon. Company were enabled 
to establish their authority ia the dis- 
puted lands, 

The commencement of the rainy season 
shortly reidéred it nécessary to withdraw 
the regular troops, in ofder® that they 
might not be exposed to the périodical 
fever$ which réiga throughout the tract 
in that part of the year. ‘The defence of 
the récovered lands was, of course, ua- 
avoidably entrusted to the police-establish- 
ments, The apparent acquiescence, how- 
ever, Of the Nipaulese in what had taken 
place, left no room for apprehension : 
especially as no real violence had been 
used’ i obliging the Nipaulese to retire 
from ‘the district. On the morning of the 
29th of May last, the principal police 
station in Bootwul was attacked by a 
large body of the Nipantlese troops, headed 
by an officer of that Government, named 
Munraj Foujdar, and driven out of Boot- 
wul,*with the loss of 18 men killed and 
wounded, Among the former was the 
Dardjah, or principal police-officer, who 
was Buinicred in cold blood, with circum- 
stances of peculiar barbarity, in the pre- 
sence of Munraj Foujdar, after surrender- 
ing himself a prisoner. Atother police 
‘Tannah was subsequently attacked by the 
Nipaulese truops, and drivén out with loss 
of several persons killed and wounded. Ia 
consequence Of the imoracticability of 
supporting the polite Tannahs by sending 
troops into the country, at that unhealthy 
season, it bevathe necessary to withdraw 
thent$ ~ the Nipatilese' wére thits ena- 
bled to ré-o¢chpy the whole ofthe dis- 
puted tefritory, which they* have” sitice 
retamtd: The British Government had 
not ebased‘to“hope that an amicable ad- 


justm@nt of ite differentés with the State’ 
of Nipadfmight still’ bé actomplistied 
when’ the etratioi Of this satigtinary’ 
and atro sider ge bY hide CHE Seite 


of Nipalli at once placed itself in the cons 
Gent. Mae. October, 1815, 
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dition of a ptblie enemy of the Britich 
Government, put au end to the possibilicy 
of any accommodation, except ‘on the 
basis of unqualified submission and atone~ 
ment. Still the Governor General wold 
not proceed to actual hostilities’ without 
giving to the Rajah of Nipaul oné other 
Opening for avoiding so serious an issue. 
Therefore his Excellency wrote to’ the 
Rajah of Nipaul, to apprize him of what 
must be the consequence of the insolent 
outrage which had taken place, unless the 
Government of Nipaul should exonerate - 
itself from the act by disavowal and 
punishment’ of the perpetrators. This 
letter received an answer wholly evasive, 
and even implying menace. 

The requisite submission and atone- 
ment having thus been withheld, the Bri- 
tish Government had no choice left, bat 
an appeal to arms, in order to avenge its 
innocent subjects, and vindicate its in- 
sulted dignity and honour, The unfa- 
vourable season of the year alone pre- 
vented it from having instant recourse to 
the measures necessary for chastising the 
insolence, violence, and barbarity of the 
Nipaulese, whose whole conduct, not only 
in the particular cases above detailed, but 
in every part of their proceedings towards 
the British Government, for a series of 
years, has been marked by an efitire dis- 
regard of the principles of honour, justice, 
and good faith, aggravated by the most 
flagrant insolence, presumption, and au- 
dacity, and has manifested the existence 
of a loig-determined resolution on the 
part of the Court of Catrhundhoo, to reject 
all the just demands of the British Go-~ 
vernment, and to refer the decision of the 
Questions depending between the two 
States to the issae of a war, 

Ever since the murder of the police- 
Officers in Bootwul, and duriog thé ‘una- 
voidable interval ef inaction which follow- 
ed, the Nipaulese, with a baseness and 
barbarity peculiar to themselves, have 
endeavoured to destroy the British troops 
ahd the subjects of the Company on the 
frontier of Sarun, by poisoning the water 
of the wells and tanks in a tract of con- 
siderable extent. The fortunate disco- 
very of this attempt baffled the infamous 
design, and placed incontrovertible proof 
of it in the binds of the British Govern- 
ment. 

The impediment to military operations, 
arising from thé season of the year, is 
now removed, and the British Goveroment’ 
is prépared, by the active and vigorous. 
employment of its resources, to compel 
the State of Nipaul to make that atone-_ 
nient’ which it is se justly entitled to de- 


, mand; the Britixh Government has long 


borne the conduct of the Nipaulese with: 


qnexampled patiedce, opposing to their - 


violence, insolence, and rapacity, a ~ 
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of procedure uniformly just and moderate. 
But. forbear ance and moderation must 
have their jimets, and ibe British Govern- 
ment, haviig been compelled to take up 
arms in defence of its rights, its interests, 
and its hevour, will never lay them 
down, uutil its Enemy shall! be forced to 
make ample submission and atonement 
for his ou'rageous conduct, to indemnify 
it for the expence of the war, and to afford 
full security for the future maintenance 
of those relations, which he has so shame- 
fully violated. 

If the misguided councils of the State 
of Nipaul shall lead it obstinately to per- 
sist in rejecting those just demands, it 


will itself be responsible for the conse- 
quences. The British’ Government has 
studiously endeavoured, by every effort 
of conciliation, to avert the extremity of a 
war, but it can have no apprehension of 
the result; and it relies with confidence 
ov the justice of its cause, and on the 
skill, discipline, and valour of its armies, 
for a speedy, honourable, and decisive 
termination of the contest in which it is 
engaged.—By Command of the Governor- 
general, J. Apam, Sec. to Govt. 
Lucknow, Nov. 1, 1814. 
Published by command of his Excellen- 
cy the Vice-President in Council, 
J. Moncxron, Acting Sec. to Govt. 








ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

On the 6th inst. a solemn service was 
performed in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, preparatory to the opening of the 
Legislative Session the day following; 
and at which all the Royal Family, the 
Great Officers of State, and the Members 
of the two Chambers, were preseut. The 
statues of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 
were re-established in the sanctuary on 
the day of the ceremony, and in the place 
they held before the Revolution. 

The opening of the two Chambers took 
place onthe 7th. At one his Majesty, &c. 
set out from the Thuilleries. The strects 
were lined with 15,000 troops, and thronged 
with people. The Marquis of Dreux 
Breeze, grand master of the ceremonies, 
and a depute ion trom the Lower Cham- 
ber, received his Majesty on alighting. 
Upon his Majesty evtering, the whole As- 
sembly rose to acclamations of ** Vive le 
Roi! Vivent les Bourbons!” His Majesty, 
seated on the throne, delivered the fol- 
lowing speech :— 

**GentLemeN—When last year I as- 
sembled the two Chambers for the first 
time, I congratulated myself upon hav- 
ing, by an honourable treaty, restored 

eace to France. She began to taste the 

ruits of it; and all the sources of public 
prosperity were re-opening, when a cri- 
minal enterprize, seconded by the most 
inconceivable defection, arrested their 
course, The evils which this ephemeral 
usurpation caused our country dceply af- 
flicted me. Yet I ought to declare here, 
tbat had it been possible to affect none 
but myself, I should have blessed Provi- 
dence. The marks of affection which my 
people have given me in the most critical 
moments, have consoled me in my per- 
sonal sufferings; but those of my subjects, 
of my children, weigh upon my heart; 
and in order to put a period to this state 
of affairs, more burthensome even than 
the war itself, I have concluded with the 
Powers which, after having destroyed the 


Usurper, still occupy a great part of our 
territory, a Convention which regulates 
our present and future relations with them. 
It will be communicated to you without 
any restriction, as soon as it has received 
its last formality. You well know, Gen- 
tlemen, and all France will know, the 
profound grief I must have felt; but the 
very safety of my kingdom rendered this 
great determination necessary ; and when 
I took it, I felt the duties it imposed upon 
me. I have ordered, that there should 
this year be paid from the Treasury of 
my Civil List, into the Treasury of the 
State, a considerable portion of my reve- 
nue, My family were no sooner inform- 
ed of my resolution, than they offered me 
a proportionate gift. I have ordered si- 
milar diminutions in the salaries and ex- 
pences of all my servants without excep- 
tion. I shall always be ready to share 
sacrifices which imperious circumstances 
impose upon my people; All the state- 
ments shall be submitted to you; and 
you will know the importance of the eco- 
nomy which | have commanded in the de- 
partments of my Ministers, and in all 
parts of the Government; happy if these 
measures shal! suffice fer the burthens of 
the State. In all events, I rely upon the 
devotedness of the Nation, and the zeal of 
the two Chambers.—But, Gentlemen, o- 
ther sweeter and not less important cares 
collect you at present; it is to give more 
weight to your deliberations, it is to col- 
lect more lights myself, that I have cre- 
ated new Peers, and that the number of 
Deputies of Departments has been in- 
creased. LIhope I have succeeded in my 
choice ; and the eagerness of the Depu- 
ties at this difficult conjuncture is also a 
proof, that they are animated by a sin- 
cere affection for my person, and an ar- 
dent love for the country.—It is then with 
sweet satisfaction and full confidence that 
I have assembled you about me, certain 
that you will never lose sight of the funda- 
meatal bases of the happiness of the State, 

a frank 
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a frank and loya! union of the Chamber 
with the King, and respect for the Con- 
stitutioval Charter. That Charter, which 
I weighed. with care before I gave it, to 
which reflection attaches me more and 
more dearly, which I have sworn to main- 
taiev, and to which all of you, beginning 
with my family, are about to swear obe- 
dience, is without doubt susceptible, like 
all human institutions, of being more per- 
fect ; but none of us ought to forget that 
the danger of innovation is not far remote 
from the advantage of melioration. Many 
other objects of importance require our 
labours : to make religion flourish, purify 
morals, found liberty upon respect for 
the laws, render them more and moie 
analogous to these great views, give sta- 
bility to credit, recompose the army, heal 
the wounds that have but too deeply torn 
the bosom of our country; in tine, ensure 
internal tranquillity, and thereby make 
France respected without: such are the 
objects that our efforts ought to lead to. 
I do not flatter myself that so much good 
ean be the work of one session ; but if at 
the close of the present Legis'ature, it is 
seen that we are approaching it, we ought 
to be satisfied with ourselves. I shall 
leave nothing undone ; and in order to ar- 
rive at it, l rely, Gentlemen, upon your 
most active co-operation.” 

After the speech, the Dake of Angou- 
leme, the Duke of Berri, and the Duke 
ef Orleans, took the following oath :—*‘ I 
swear fidelity to the King, and obedience 
to the Constitutional Charter and the laws 
of the kingdom.” 

The Peers and Deputies then indivi- 
dually took the following oath:—‘‘I swear 
fidelity to the King, obedience to the Con- 
stitutional Charter aud the laws of the 
kingdom ; and to conduct myself in every 
thing which appertains to my situation as a 
good and loyal Peer [or Deputy} of France.” 

Count Jules de Polignac, and Count 
Bourdonnaye de Blossac, having refused 
to take the vath, without restrictions re- 
specting the Catholic Religion, have been 
prevented from taking their seats; and 
notice has been given, that if they did not 
take the oath, they should be expelled the 
House. 

Louis XVIII. has formed a Privy Coun- 
cil on the British plan. The Cabinet Mi- 
nisters were to have 20,000 francs a-year ; 
but this provision is suspended, to modify 
it on the principles of economy required by 
circumstances, and of which the king has 
exhibited an example. The Duke of Riche- 
lieu bas declined receiving, as Chief Mi- 
nister, more than 100,000 livres, about 
42007. a-year, in the present state of 
things. The Duke is grandson of the ce- 
lebrated' Marsha! Duc de Richelieu, and 
is about 45 years old. He entered the 
service of Russia at an early period of the 
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Revolution, and governed the newly-ac- 
quired: and valuable province of the Cri- 
mea with considerable ability. 

M. Barthelemy (oae of the five Direc- 
tors of the Republic) has been chosen Vice 
President of the Chamber of Peers. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, M. Laine 
has been chosen President: he had 328 
votes out of 368. 

On the 15th, the King received the De- 
putation of the Chamber of Peers on the 
Throne. The Chancellor, as President, 
read an Address of that Body, of which 
the following are the most striking parts < 

“ Sire, your faithful subjects, the Peers 
ef France, have been. profoundly moved 
by the words which your Majesty deli- 
vered from the Throne, and which are still 
felt in all hearts, They hasten to deposit 
at-your feet the homage of their respectful 
and ardent loyalty; that of their re- 
gret for your sorrows, of their hope in 
your wisdom; that of ail the sentiments 
which circumstances so important must 
excite ; of all the resources which can be 
offered by our love for your person, our 
fidelity to your blood, our interminable 
and boundless devotion for our country 
and our King.” 

[The Address here goes on to re-trace 
the benefits which flowed from the King’s 
return, and the evils which ensued on his 
being driven from the Throne, and then 
proceeds in substance as follows :]— 

** We can declare to you, that there is 
not a single Frenchman who will not share 
with us that profound pain which your 
heart has already revealed to us; and 
that to mitigate its anguish, tO imitate 
and second your constancy, no effort will 
appear difficult to us, no sacrifice impos- 
sibie. Your Majesty's sacrifices have al- 
ready preceded ours. That example fol- 
lowed by your august family, will inflame 
al! hearts with a patriotic emulation, We 
recognize in the augmentation of the num- 
ber of Deputies the beneficent intentions 
with which your Majesty is constantiy 
auimated. We hope that each Deputy 
will prove one pledge more for the firm 
stability and salutary uuion of the royal 
power and the national liberties, All the 
Peers, Sire, feel the duties which the sa- 
credness of their functions, joined to the 
honour of your choice, :mposes upon 
them. Hereditary Counsellois of the 
Crown, born defenders of the nghts and 
liberties of the people, supreme judges 
of attempts which menace the security of 
the Throne and the State, we will, Sire, 
always be ready as subjects to obey you ; 
as citizens, to devote ourselves to the 
safety of the country ; as Peers of France, 
to strengthen the Royal prerogative, with 
all the powers which the two Chambers 
may judge necessary for dissipating (c- 
tions and causing the laws to triumph. 

We 
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We will always bear in mind those fun- 
damental principles which your Majesty 
has recommended fs never to lose sight 
of—A frank and loyal union of the Cham- 
bers and the King—vrespect for the Consti 
tutional Charter. These words of your 
Majesty shall be our rallying cry. After 
having seen last year the Emperors and 
Kings of Europe, united, accept as the 
only guarantee, the moral characier of 
your Majesty, we will offer to you, Sire, 
a fresh security to preseut to them, in the 
wise energy of a nation which can re- 
nounce the fata! ambition of making itself 
feared; but which nourishes the firm re- 
solution of impressing around it, in con- 
cert with its Sovereign, the respect ever 
due to its rights, and the confidence hence- 
forward due to its principles,” 

The King answered — 

“‘ I receive with the most lively sensi- 
bility this assurance of the sentiments of 
the Chamber of Peers. In assembling 
the Chambers around me, I had to ex- 
press to them, on that solemn occasion, 
the profound grief with which my heart 
was penetrated: I will now speak to them 
only of my hopes. I know my duties, 
and will fulfil them all. 1 rely with con- 
fidence upon the assistance of the Cham- 
ber of Peers, to repair the miseries of our 
country ; and I see a sure pledge in the 
manner in which it has expressed its in- 
terests to me.” 

The Deputation from the Chamber of 
Deputies was next introduced; when M. 
Laine, President, read an Address, of which 
the fellowing are the most prominent parts : 

** Sire, -—- Your Majesty’s words have 
deeply moved the hearts of the Members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. They have 
filled them with respect, Sire, and, why 
most they add? witha grief so nuch the 
more cruel, because after so mavy en- 
couraging promises it was the more un- 
foreseen. Tue ilis of the country are 
great—they are not irreparable. If the 
wation, inaccessible to the provocations 
ofthe Usurper, must bear the penalty of 
a defection to which it was a stranger, it 
will support its misfortune. The first 
consolation is the return of the legitimate 
King. Violence osurped authority ; but 
imperishable right survived violence. Le- 
gitimate Kings alone know how to devote 
themselves for their people. What French- 
man could refuse any thing which the 
wants of the State shal! require! Make 
them known to us, Sire, and you shall 
see the nation shew itself worthy of you. 
However, Sire, in the midst of wishes for 
universa! concord, and even to cement it, 
it is our duty to solicit your justice against 
those who have placed the throne in dan- 
ger! Yourclemency has been almost un- 
limited, vet we do not come to ask you 
to rmcact it; the promises of Kings ought, 
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we know, to be sacred ; but we intreat 
you, in the name of the people who are 
the victims of these measures, whose weight 
overwhelms them, to order at least that 
justice should march where clemency bas 
stopped. Let those who even now, en- 
couraged by impunity, do uot fear to 
make a parade of their rebellion, be de- 
livered up to the just severity of the Tri- 
bunals. We will not speak, Sire, to 
your Majesty of the necessity of entrusting 
only to pure hands the different branches 
of your authority: the Mivisters who sur- 
round you afford us, on this head, encou- 
raging hopes.” 

The King replied: 

“Iam deeply touched with the senti- 
ments expressed by the Chamber. I em- 
brace with eagerness the hopes it offers of 
a better futurity. It may rely upon the 
confidence with which I shall express my- 
self upon the wants of the State, and 
upon the firmness which I shall always 
show to maintain the rights that are to en- 
sure the public safety.” 

The Duke of Otranto (Fouche) left Pa- 
ris on the night of the 29th ult. to proceed 
on his mission to Saxony. All the Minis- 
ters who resigned, except Fouche, receiv- 
ed special marks of the King’s favour. 

Marshal Oudinot has been appointed 
successor to Gen. Dessoles, as General in 
Chief of the National Guards of Paris. 

The Official Gazette gives a circular 
letter from M. Vaublanc, the new Minis- 
ter of the Interior, to the Prefects of the 
Departments. It urges them to prosecute 
and repress those agitators who circulate 
reports of the re-establishment of tithes 
and feudal rights, or the violation of pro- 
perty secured by the Charter, 

Two brothers named Faucher (twins) 
were tried before a Council of War at 
Bourdeaux, charged with prolonging the 
resistance against the King’s Government, 
and found guilty, and shot on the 28th ult, 
They walked arm in arm ‘to exécution, 
where they displayed an uncommon firm- 
ness and serenity. They refused all the 
consolations of religion, suffered no bandage 
on their eyes, and fell together. 

Such of the supporters of the Constitu- 
tional Charter as have played prominent 
parts daring the Revolution, are now 
called White Jacobins; to distinguish 
them from the Buonapartists, who are 
called Black Jacobins. 

It was thought proper to present the 
Emperor of Russia, on his leaving Paris, 
with 34 decorations of the Order of St. 
Louis; to be bestowed on the principal 
Russian officers, as a compliment to the 
good behaviour of the army. 

A General Order was read to the Rus- 
sian army before it broke up from the 
camp at Vertus, in which the Emperor 
expressed to ‘* his brethren in arms his 

gratitude 
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gratitude for the zeal and order which he 
observed in inspecting their ranks in the 
plains of Champagne;” and, after thank- 
ing them for the maintenance of strict 
discipline, and for the regular conduct 
which they had observed in foreign coun- 
tries, concluded as follows : —‘ May the 
benediction of the Eterna! accompany you 
in your march to your homes. His all- 
powerful hand, in preserving you from 
the evils which accompany war, indicates 
to you the path which ought to re-condact 
you to the bosom of your families. Be 
grateful for his infinite bounty, by con- 
stantly following his laws, and unceasingly 
recollecting that Divine Mercy has been to 
you particularly favourable, because you 
have always placed your hopes in God.” 

The following letter to the King of 
Prussia, is in circulation :—** Your Ma- 
jesty has been graciously pleased to order 
that the Army shail receive its arrears of 
pay; but, as nothing has yet been received 
in France, his Highness the Chancellor 
Prince Hardenburg has given orders to 
M. Von Bulow, the Minister of the Fi- 
nances, to draw the necessary sums from 
our own Country. Your Majesty wili al- 
low me to express to you openly, and 
without reserve, my opinion and request, 
and that of the Army.—Upon our advance 
into France, we were animated with the 
wish to acquire nothing for ourseives but 
honour ; but, on the other band, to rei eve 
our distressed Country, and enable vour 
Majesty to heai the wounds which long 
misforiunes and hostile arrogavce have 
inflicted upon our couutry in general, and 
upon every individual family. For this 
reason I demanded a contribution of 100 
millions of francs from Paris; and of this 
sum I wished to apply only a part to the 
use of the army ; and therefore proposed 
to your Majesty to allow the army two 
months pay, which was graciously granted; 
but, as altered circumstances render this 
impossible, the whole army will not only 
joyfully renounce the two months pay, 
but we most humbly beseech your Ma- 
jesty to let no more money be paid us at 
present, than what is absolutely vecessary 
for the wounded. We will rather submit 
to the greatest privations, than draw to 
France the revenues of the State, which 
are raised with so much difficulty, and 
thus enrich this detested country, and de- 
stroy in the bud the reviving prosperity of 
our native land. Brucner.” 

Head Quarters at Chartres, Aug. 12. 

Tus TREATY BETWEEN THE ALLIES 
anv France. 

The terms of the Treaty were agreed 
upon before the Emperor of Russia went 
to Brussels. A rough draft was then 
signed by the Ministers of all the Powers. 
France cedes in perpetuity — Landau, 
Sarre-Louis, Philippeville, Marienburg, 
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and Versoye, or Vesaix, near the Lake of 
Geneva.—The fortifications of Huningen 
are to be destroyed, and no fortifications 
are }to be erected within three leagues of 
Basle. Prance returns the territory in 
the Netherlands and Savoy ceded by the 
Treaty of last year. France shall pay to 
the Allies 700 millions of franes (29 mil- 
lions sterling). During five years she 
shall maintain 150,000 allied troops, to be 
stationed within her own territory; in and 
near the fortresses hereafter named.—The 
following 16 fortresses are to be garri- 
soned by the Allies during five years : Va- 
lenciennes, Conde, Maubeuge, Landrecy, 
Le Quesnoi, Cambray, Givet, and Charle- 
mont, Mezieres, Sedan, Thionville, Longe 
wy, Bitche, Montmedy, Rocroy, Avesnes, 
and the Bridge-head of Fort Louis. 

The line taken, strips France of her iron 
frontier from Cambray to Alsace; and 
enables the Allies to march suddenly 
upon Paris. Or, should the French at- 
tack the Netherlands from Lisle, or Gere 
many from Strasburgh, the Allies can ade 
vance into France, and take them in flank. 
For such favourable conditions, the French 
are indebted to the good will the Allies 
bear to the Bourbons, and the desire of 
establishing a solid peace! Otherwise, 
France would have been compelled to re- 
store the conquests of Louis XIV. as well 
as those of the French Revolution, and 
Alsace, Lorraine, and French Flanders, 
would have returned to their proper 
owners. 

The Duke of Wellington is to command 
the Allied troops stationed in France ; 
and General Ziethen the Prussian troops, 
There will also be Austrian and Russian 
contingents. 

NETHERLANDS, 

A proposition of the King of the Ne- 
theriands for settling upon the Duke of 
Wellington an estate producing annually 
20,000 Datch florins, has received the ase 
sent of the States-General. 

It is in contemplation to create a new 
Order in Belgium, of the Belgie Lion. 

The Emperor of Russia is said to have 
signed on the 50th Sept. a treaty of alliance 
with the King of the Netherlands, which 
settles the terms of the marriage between 
the Prince ef Orange and the Grand 
Duchess Anne, sister to the Emperor. 

A Brussels Paper lately gave an in- 
teresting account of the reception of the 
Emperor of Russia at Brussels ; whence 
his Majesty, accompanied by the King of 
the Netherlands, &c, proceeded to visit 
the field of Waterloo. When they arrived 
at La Belle Alliance,” the Emperor ac- 
cepted a glass of wine, as well as his suite ; 
and observing the inscription in large cha- 
racters, “ A la Belle Alliance ;” he turned 
to the Prince of the Netherlands, and said, 
* Yes, itis really the fair Alliance, both 
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in respect to the States and the Families ; 
God grant that it may be of long dura- 
tion!” 

SPAIN. 

The tyranny and persecution of the 
Spanish Governmeut lately provoked a 
vevol). Gen. Porlier, who distinguished 
hhimself so much in the patriotic war, un- 
der the name of the Marquesito, assem- 
bled a body of troops on the 18th ult. at 
Santa Lucia, entered the town of Corunna, 
arrested the principal authorities, and ad- 
dressed a spirited Proclamation to the sol- 
diers of the army of Gallicia, in which he 
calls upon them “to break the chains of 
the most fatal slavery that has ever been 
known. Kiog Ferdinand, since his resto- 
sation to the throne of Spain (that throne 
which cost the pation so many lites, so 
much blood, and snch sacrifices, to de- 
liver it from the influence of a Tyrant), has 
consented to, and executed, a proscription 
$0 atrocious, that even the irrational have 
trembled at it. The most illustrious and 
deserving men have been the first victims 
of it. Misery, contempt, disgrace, have 
been the recompense they have given us ; 
the dissolution of the laws, punishments, 
contributions, duties, and finally the de- 
pression and discouragemert of agricul- 
ture and commerce, have been the ac- 
knowledgment that has been made for the 
services of the people. To come out of 
@ situation so desperate, and which scan- 
dalises all Europe, we need but to be re- 
solved: we, if the case is properly con- 
sidered, are the oppressors of the country, 
since these armies, intended only to com- 
bat the enemies of what is good, have 
been turned for this year past against 
Ourselves, against our fortunes, and in- 
terests. The Allies have disapproved from 
the very beginning the conduct of King 
Ferdinand, and with a noble and gene- 
rous unanimity they have finished by ex- 
eluding him from the European Alliance ; 
having previously left no means untried 
to divert him from error, and from the 
precipice: all has been in vain. In this 
situation, no alternative remains to us, 
bat te take to our arms. Let us remove 
from his side those wicked counsellors ; let 
us re-establish the Cortes; and let them 
determine the system which isto govern us.” 

Having kept possession of Corunna, Fer- 
rol, and Batanzos, four days, and or- 
ganized Provisional Governments for the 
province of Galicia, Gen. Porlier marched 
with his troops agaiast Santiago, leaving 
300 men to guard Coruuna in his absence. 
Ob his march he had halted for the night ; 
when, while at supper with his officers, his 
6wn troops, chiefly non-commissioned offi- 
cers, surrounded the house, and made 
them all prisoners; haviug been bribed 
to commit this. treacherous deed by the 
Clergy at Santiago, who gave them 10,000 


dollars. Being conducted to Santiago, 
he was paraded through the streets in the 
most ignominious manner, and thrown into 
the prison of the Inquisition; from whence 
he was carried to Corunna on the 26tb ult. 
and hanged * on the 3d inst. Abeve 100 
officeys were put under arrest, and the 
troops dispersed. Gen. Romay (first ia 
command under Gen. Porlier) and his aid- 
de-camp escaped, and have come over to 
England. 

Tie Corunna Papers have brought co- 
pies of various congratulatory proclama- 
tions. One, by the Members of the Junta 
of Corunna, attributes “ their deliverance 
to the protection of the Most Holy Virgin 
of the Rosary ; to whom they had most 
fervently prayed while in prison, and 
whose festival was then celebrating ! 











The disturbed state of various districts 
in Jre/and has called fur serious attention 
from the seat of Empire. The cause of 
the disturbances arises from a determina- 
tion of the disaffected to resist the alledged 
evil of Tithes. — Notwithstanding several 
Baronies of the county Tipperary are pro- 
claimed, the rioters continue their depre- 
dations in the collection of fire-arms, and 
other outrages. A young man was killed 
at Burrisaleagh, in defence of a house 
against a body of armed men, who attacked 
it ineffectually.—A proclamation by the in- 
surgents was lately posted on the bridge of 
Clonmel, commanding the Irish people to 
abolish all the little mischievous distinctions 
and party feuds of Caravats and Shana- 
vests, at the pegil of their lives, and to 
stick to ‘he ove great cause, to cut down 
the Tithe Proctors, and those that gain by 
the Tithes, In several instances the rioters 
have been fuiled, and some of them killed, 
in attempts to procure arms from the 
farmers and gentry ; though in too many 
cases they have succeeded.—The counties 
of Limerick, Waterford, Movaghan, and 
Kilkenny, are also in so disturbed a 
state as to require the enforcement of 
the Insurrection Act.— In the county 
of Waterford several aggressions have oc- 
curred: and armed bands go about, com- 
pelling the inhabitants to swear not to pay 
more than 2s. an acre for Tithes, and to 
swear the next parish to the same obliga- 
tion, The restoration of tranquillity, 
however, may be looked for very shortly, 
as Government has at least 30,000 effective 
firelocks in Ireland at present, regulars 
and militia. —At the Special Sessions under 
the Insurrection Act at Cloumel, Oct. 5, 





* In our next shall be given an in- 
teresting account of the life of this unfor- 
tunate Hero, with a letter to his wife, and 
his last will. 
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three men were convicted of those crimes 
which have so long afflicted and scan- 
dalized the country; and immediately 
after conviction were taken from the dock, 
under a military escort, to be conveyed to 
the prison-ship at Cork, whence they are 
to be transported to Botany Bay for seven 
years. — William Harty, of Clonmel, who 
had been employed to serve processes for 
Tithes upon some persons in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lowe’s Green, has been barba- 
rously murdered by three armed men: he 
was accompanied by his wife and brother, 
who were unable to assist him, and therm- 
selves escaped almost miraculously. 





COUNTRY NEWS. 

Sept. 1. Mr. Sadler, jan. ascended from 
the Bowling-green, Newcastle, in a balloon, 
in the presence of thousands of spectators. 
He descended in 20 minutes at Whitby 
Park, two miles north of Tynemouth, and 
returned the same evening to Newca¥tle. 
The day was fine,and no accident occurred. 

Sept. 9. The inhabitants of Woodford 
were alarmed by a fire in Epping Forest. 
Some persons on their way to Holly Bush 
Fair, had, it appeared, kindled a fire, 
and imprudently left the live embers, 
which communicated to the trees, and 
threatened destruction to the whole Forest. 
After several hours’ exertion the flames 
were extinguished. 

Sept. 20. The Grand Musical Festival, 
being the S9th Triennial Meeting, of the 
Three Choirs, commenced this morning at 
Woreester Cathedral, where the Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. Fleming St. 
John, one of the Stewards, from James i. 
27.—The collection, with the accustomed 
donation of the Corporation, and the inte- 
rest arising from the surplus of former 
Meetings, amounted to 213/. 17s. 6d. ; 
second morning, 1722. 7s. 10d.; third 
morning, 552/. 9s. ; total, 738/. 14s, 4d. 

Sept. 21. This morning, a fire broke 
out ina smith’s shop, in Yeovil, Somer- 
setshire; and in the course of four hours, 
17 dwelling-b were reduced to a mass 
of ruins. By this calamity, 29 families 
were deprived of their homes.—On the 
preceding night a fire broke out at Crew- 
kerne, which destroyed seven houses. 

Sept. 23. This day the silver bugle-horn 
given by the Royal Company of Archers, 
was shot for in Hope Park, Edinburgh, and 
won by Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, 
Bart. On the same day, an elegant sub- 
scription snuff-box was won by Alexander 
Deans, Esq. Advocate. 

Sept. 27. This day the last pier of 
Chepstow Bridge was completed. The 
laying of the foundation began on the 
14th of August. The- bridge is 42 feet 
long, 17 feet wide, and 30 feet high. 

Dumfries, Sept. 28. During Sunday, 
Mouday, and Tuesday last, there was an 
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uncommon fall of rain, accompanied with 
very high wind, in the neighbourhood. 
The devastation, in consequence of the 
swelling of the different rivers and rivalets, 
is incaleulable: great quantities of grain 
have been carried away, embankments 
destroyed, &c. On the river Nith, in 
particular, there was not an embankment 
for upwards of twenty miles, which the 
river has not encroacbed on, and of course 
seriously injured. The damage cannot 
be estimated at less than twenty thousand 
pounds. From the Dumfries bridges, im- 
mense quantities @f corp, and other pro- 
perty, were seen carried down by the flood. 
The dreadful effects of these torrents of 
rain extended to all the surrounding 
country, in which rivers and rapid streams 
are very numerous. At Newadbbey, Stew- 
artry of Kircudbright, the bridge which 
had stood the buffetings of the winter- 
storm for centuries, was carried away. 
The elegant new bridge over the Dee, at 
New Galloway, withia a month of being 
finished, has been swept away; it has 
cost 7000/, Several bridges in the neigh- 
benrhood of Moffat have also been car- 
ried off, and a number of farmers, whose 
corn jay in the vicinity of Annan Water, 
have been great sufferers, The great 
flood on the 15th and 16th of November, 
1807, was traly awful, both in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carlisle, and in this district ; 
but we have had nothing of this sort to be 
compared with the present, since Feb.1 780. 

Oct. 7. The ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of a new church at Wey- 
mouth took place, with appropriate pomp 
and solemnity. The Bishop of Salisbury, 
by special command of the Princess Char- 
lotte, assisted in placing the corner-stone, 
and pronounced a prayer prepared for 
the occasion, Av anthem was then sung, 
after which the procession returned to the 
Town-hall. The basiness was concluded 
with a dinner,with much festive enjoyment. 

A new Spa, resembling the waters of 
Harrowgate, has been discovered near 
Doncaster, in Yorkshire, at a place called 
Askham ; and two commodious hotels are 
now erecting for company in future seasons. 

The seat of George Simmons, Esq, at 
Travella, in Corawali, has been totally de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Disturbances in the Northern Ports.— 
Extract of a letter from Newcastle, Oct, 
18:—** About seven weeks ago, 30 or 40 
seamen met together for an advance of 
wages ; their number was soon augmented 
to 3 or 400, when they formed into an as- 
sociation, and compelled the crews of ships 
coming imto Sunderland, Shields, New- 
castle, Hartley, and Blythe, to join them, 
or be tarred and feathered,&ec. Aboutthe 
3d inst. the combination amounted to near 
7000 men, and a system was adopted to 
obtain pecuniary assistance. = 

a 
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and the two Shields are the source and 
centre of operations of these refractory 
seamen. Early in October the sailors in 
the Wear made a slight modification in 
their demands, going lower than those in 
the Tyne. This is supposed to be a 
scheme, owing to the diminution of tbeir 
funds, that they might appropriate a part 
of their wages to the Tyne fuud. This 
plan has not succeeded. The keelmen of 
the Tyne, about 6000 in number, have been 
out of employment for a month, The car- 
penters, block and mast-makers, who are 
partially unemployed, probably amount 
to 2000; and should the pitmen, who are 
variously estimated at from 15 to 20,000, 
be obliged to stop working, from the ina- 
bility of the coal-owners to pay them, we 
shall be in a sad state. Among all these 
classes there appears a perverse atlach- 
ment to the seamen’s claims. The head 
committee has received various sums of 
money from the -mechanicks’ bevefit-so- 
cieties, from the wages of servani-girls, 
and even from their mistresses. The 
number of combined seamen is now esti- 
mated at 10,000 at least: more are daily 
expected from other ports, The seamen 
have been on some occasions remarkably 
insolent.’’—On the 7th inst.the ship-owners 
at North Shields came to the unanimous 
determination of resisting the combination 
as they had hitherto done, and not to be 
compelled to take on board any specified 
number of men in their ships; though 
they would man their ships with one or 
two extra hands, if left to their discretion, 
The seamen, however, continued obstinate 
in their demands. —At Newcastle the com- 
bination assumed a more alarmiig aspect. 
A complete chain of boats was thrown 
across the river Tyne, and no vessel was 
allowed to proceed to sea without a regu- 
lar permit. To obtain a permit, the ves- 
sel must not belong to Shields, and must 
be loaded only with merchandize. — The 
refractory spirit having extended to Aber- 
deen, and the seamen having assembled 
and prevented several vessels from sailing, 
the magistrates interfered, called im the 
military, and the refractory were reduced 
to obedience.—A spirit like that prevalent 
at the ports of Shields, Newcastle, and 
Sunderland, has been manifested at Hui, 
where aitempts have been made to form 
an unlawful combination among the sailors, 
The object there professed is to prevent 
any but sailors being employed in dis- 
charging the cargoes of vessels. — A Pro- 
clamation appeared in the Gazette Oct.19, 
in order to the suppression of these alarm- 
ing. combinations; and several ships of 
war, and a strong body of troops, have 
been sent to overawe the rioters. The 
accounts last received, we are happy to 
say, afford a hope of the immediate return 
of these misguided men to their duty. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

“ Windsor Castle, Oct. 7. -The King 
has enjoyed good general health, and has 
been very quiet and comfortable during 
the last month; but his Majesty’s dis- 
order is not abated.” 

Sept.20. An amiable trait of Royal con- 
descensioa was displayed in Windsor Great 
Park. The Queen, Princesses Augusta, 
Elizabeth, and Mary, with several of the 
Nobility, Royal attendants, &c. went to 
Virginia Water on a fishing-party ; and 
dined in tents on the banks of that roman- 


tic lake: the band of the 5th regiment at- 


tended. The young ladies of Miss Bird’s 
boarding-school, Egham House, passing 
by, were affably directed by her Majesty 
to approach, treated with refreshments, 
kindly noticed individually, and retained 
some hours, during which the band played 
several times, and the young ladies to the 
number of fifteen couple, danced on the 
shaded lawn, tu the great pleasure of the 
Royal Party. 
Friday, Oct. 6, 

A meeting of merchants of London took 
place, and a very liberal subscription was 
entered into in aid of the suffering inha- 
bitants of Port Roya!, who have been re- 
duced to want through a late most desiruc- 
tive fire at that place. 

Sunday, Oct. 15. 

As a Berwick smack was proceeding 
down the river, some distance above 
Woolwich, a lady and gentleman, who 
were taking leave of some friends going to 
Scotland, hailed a young man with a boat 
at some distance, and earnestly requested 
him to take them ashore at Woolwich, 
The boat being made fast to the vessel, 
which was going at a great rate, Capt. 
Davidson stepped into it to assist the lady : 
they had no sooner stepped upon the gun- 
wale, than the young man, apprehending 
some danger, took hold of a block ich 
hung over theside of the smack; he had 
scarcely time to do so when the boat was 
dragged under water, and was turned bot- 
tom upwards: the Captain and lady were 
precipitated into the water ;—the lady was 
gone instantly — the Captain seized the 
boat, which was turned adrift for that 
purpose, but was so weak that he could 
not keep his hoid till assistance conld be 
afforded, and he sunk to rise mo more. 
The husband of the lady, who was also 
coming into the boat, stoed on the deck;' 
and witnessed the dreadful catastrophe. 

Friday, Oct, 20, 

This day Thomas Belt, and John 
mas Thorp, esqrs. were presented at West- 
minster-hall, with the ‘nsual ceremonies, to 
serve the office of Sheriff'of London and 
Middlesex for the yeareusaing.—Thomas 
Foster, Thomas ‘Wilson, Charles Cooke, 
John Holroyd, and Wiltiam Lewis, esqrs, 
have paid the usual fine to be excused. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
New Piece. 
Covent-GarpeN THEATRE. 
Oct. 6. A new Afterpiece, called The 
Farce Writer, by Mr Poeock. 





Gazette !ROMOTIONS. 

Whitehall, Sept. 9. Proce Schwartzen- 
berg, Prince Blucher, Count Barclay de 
Tolly, Prince Wrede, and the Prince 
Royal of Wurtemberg, Houorary Knights 
Grand Crosses of the Bath, 

Sept. 16. Major-gen. Si: James Kempt, 
Kuight Grand Cross, and Major-generals 
George Cook, Peregrine Maitland, and 
Frederick Adam, Knights Commanders of 
the Order of the Bath, One hundred and 
twenty Colonels, Lieut.-colonels, and Ma- 
jors, have been appointed Companions of 
the said Order, on the recommendation of 
the Duke of Wellington, for their services 
on the 16th and 18th of June. 336 Officers 
of the Army and Navy have been ap- 
pointed Companions, conformably to the 
Ordinance relative to the Third Class of the 
Order published in the Gazette of the 2d 
Jan, last. And 26 Officers in the service 
of the East India Company. have been ap- 
pointed Companions, in pursuance of the 
Ordinance published on the 10th of that 
month.—[ The names of the Officers shall be 
given in our SUPPLEMENT. ] 

Carlton-house, Sept, 29, Rear-adm. Sir 
Wm. Johnstone Hope, invested as Knight 
Commander of the Bath. 

_ Whitehall, Sept. 30. The Prince Regent 
has heen pleased to grant Dignities of the 
Peerage of the United Kingdom, to George 
James, Earl of Cholmondeley, by the title 
of Earl of Rocksavage, co. Chester, and 
Marquis Cholmondeley, with remainder 
to his heirs male; to James Walter Visc. 
Grimston, of Ireland, and Baren Verulam 
of Gorhambury, Herts, by the titles of 
Visc. Grimston and Earl Verulam; to 
Charles Visc, Whitworth, by the titles of 
Baron Adbaston, co. Stafford, and Earl 
Whitworth ; to John Lord Brownlow, and 
his heirs male, by the title of Vise. Alford, 
of Alford, co. Liacoin, and Earl Brown- 
low; to John Craggs, Lord Elliott, by the 
title of Earl of 3t. Germain’s, Cornwall ; 
to John Lord Boringdon, by the titles of 
Visc. Boringdon, of North Malton, Devon, 
and Earl of Morley, of Morley, im the 
said county ; to Orlando, Baron Bradford, 
by the titles of Visc. Newport, .co, Salop, 
and Earl of Salop in the said county; to 
William Baron Beauchamp, of Powyke, 
by the title of Visc. Elmley, @p. Worces- 
ter, aod Earl of Beauchamp; to Sir Alan 
Hyde Lord Gardner, Vice-Admiral of the 
White, by the title of Visc. Gardner. 

The Prince Regent has also been pleas- 
ed to grant the dignity. of a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom, to Ewen Cameron, of 
Fassifere and Cailart, co. Argyl, and of 

Gent. Mac. October, 1815. 
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Arthurstone, co. Angus, esq. with remain- 
der to his heirs male. .% 
eee 1 1 ( 
Civit Promotions, &c. 

Oxford, Oct. 6.— Rev. Thomas Lee, 
D. D, presideut of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Vicechancellor for the year.ensuing. 

Pro-Vicechancellars: Rev, Whittington 
Landon, D. D. Provost of Worcester Col- 
lege; Rev. John Cole, D. D,. Rector of 
Exeter College ; Rev. Frodsham Hodson, 
D. D. Principal of Brasennose College ; 
and Rev. George William Hall, D. D. 
Master of Pembroke College. 

Rev. Wm. Hassall, M. A. of Brasen- 
nose College, cya vice Rev. Ar- 
thur Matthews, M. A. Fellow of the same 
Society, resigned. 

Masters of the Schools—Rev. Ashhurst 
Turner Gilbert, M.A. Fellow of Brasen- 
nose College, vice Rev. John Taylor Allen, 
M.A, of the same regen tags 
Henry Cotton, M. A. ns tee of Christ 
Church, vice Coleridge, resigned. 

Cambridge, Oct. 16.—University Offi- 
cers for the year eusuing : 

Proctors—The Rev. Joseph Shaw, M. A. 
Christ College ; the Rev. Robert Jefferson, 
M. A. Sidney College. 

Taxors—The Rev. Joseph Gibson Wha- 
ley, M.A. Peterhouse; the Rev. Thomas 
Jephson, M. A. St. John’s College. 

Mederators — The Rev. Miles Bland, 
M.A. St. John’s College; the Rev. W. 
Fresch, M.A. Pembroke-hall. 

Scrutators—The Rev. Daniel Cresswell, 
M. A. Trinity College; the Rev. T. 
Dickes, M. A. Jesus College. 

The Caput—The Vice-Chancellor.—The 
Rev. Wm. Chafy, D. D. Sidney, Divinity. 
—The Rev. E. D. Clarke, LL. D. Jesus, 
Law. — Sir J. Pennington, M. D. F. R. S. 
St. John’s, Physick.—The Rev. 8.B. Vince, 
M. A. King’s, Sen. Non. Reg.—The Rev. 
G. Haggitt, M. A. Christ, Sen. Reg. 


> sant 





Ecclesiastical PreFerMents. 

Hon. and Rey. Edw. Rice, Prebendary 
of Worcester, vice Evans, deceased. 

Rev. W. M. Johnson, St. Pershan 
Uthnor R. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. Wadsworth, South Lambeth 
Chaplaincy, vice Wintle. 

Rev. J. Wallace, Sandon V. Herts. 

Rev. W. Patteshall, Bromyard Lee- 
tureship. 

Rev. A. Fielding, one of the Six Preach- 
ers of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Prosser, Monmouth V. vice 
Davies, deceased. 

Rev. D. W. Garrow, East Barnet R. 
Herts 

Hon. and Rev, J..E. Boscawen, St. 
Michael Penkevil R. Cornwall, 

Rev. C. Crook, M.A. Bath R. 


Rev, W. N, Darnelly, B. D. Stockton 
V. Durham, 
BIRTHS. 
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BIRTAS. 

Sept. 12. In George-street, Hanover- 
square, r. h. Lady Barbara Ponsonby, a 
son and heir.—13. At Drumear, Louth, 
Lady Eliz. M‘Clintock, a dau.—14. At 
Hill Lodge, near Southampton, the lady 
of Rear-adm. Sir J, Gore, a dau.—15. In 
Upper Sloane-street, the lady of Sir James 
M‘Gregor, a dau.—At Brixton hill, the 
wife of P. Bordenave, esq. a son and heir. 
—I7. At Southgate, the wife of A. W. 
Robarts, esq. of New Norfolk-street, a son. 
—18. In Portman-square, the Viscountess 
Folkstone, a son and heir.—At Foxholes, 
near Rochdale, the wife of John Entwisle, 
jun, esq. a sonand heir,—23, At Chalcot- 
house, near Warminster, Wilts, the wife 
of L. A. Davidson, esq. a dau,—S0. Lady 
Gardiner, of Roche Court, Hants, a dau. 

Lately.—The lady of Sir Alex. Jardine, 
a son. — At Muncaster Castle, Cumber- 
Jand, Viscountess Lindsey, a son. — At 
Drayton house, Northumberla: 1, the wife 
of the Hon. George Germain, a dau.—At 
Gosport, the wife of Rear-adm. Ballard, a 
dau.—At Exmouth, the wife of Hon. Capt. 
Alexander Jones, R. N. a dau.—The lady 
of Sir S. Bradstreet, of Stacumnie, Kil- 
dare, a son. 

* Oct. 4, At the Castle, Kilkenny, the 
wife of Hon. Chas. Butler, M. P. a son.— 
%. The wife of Edward Wigan, esq. of 
Highbury Terrace, a dau.—The wife of 
Aiderman Magnay, ason.—11. At High- 
bury-place, the wife of John Morgan, esq. 
a son.—12, At Milton, co. Northampton, 
Lady Milton, a son.—15. In Berkeley- 
square, r. b, Lady James Hay, a son.—At 
Northbar house, the wife of Hon. Col, P. 
Stuart, a daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 2. Wm. Petrie,esq. Deputy Com- 
missary-gen. to Margaret, eldest dau. of 
the late Henry Mitton, esq. of Enfield. 

1. Sir J. Douglas, K. C. B. Dep.-quar- 
ter-master-gen. N. B. to Marianne, young- 
e&t dav. of W. Bullock, esq. 

Hon. Capt. Noel, R. N. son of Sir G. 
Noel, of Exton, to the eldest dau. of the 
late William Woodley, esq. governor of 
Berbice. 

10. Patrick Bishopp, esq. Captain 40th 
foot, to Juliana, second dau. of Wm. Tal- 
bot, esq. of Castle Talbot, co. Wexford. 

11. R. Morgan, esq. of Bedford-place, 
to Rachel Catherine, only dav. of Dr. 
Nicholls, of Hinton-house, Wilts. 

At Albury Park, Rev. J. N. Pearson, 
M.A. to Harriet, youngest daughter of 
R. Puller, esq. 

At Zurick, Sir Wm. G. Gordon Com- 
ming, bart. to the eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Campbell, jun, of Shawfield. 

14. At Alton, co. Hants, James Battin 
Coulthard, esq. to Mary, dau. of the late 
Ww. Lee, esq. of Anstey House, Hants. 


Births, and Marriages of eminent Persons. 
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15. At Inveresk-house, J. Waughope, 
esq. of Edmonstone, to Henrietta-Cecilia, 
second daughter of Sir James Baird, bar.. 

At Mount Stewart, co. Down, E; M. 
Ward, esq. to Lady Matilda Charlotte 
Stewart, third dau. of Earl of Londonderry. 

16. Rev. Wm. Garnet, A. M. rector of 
Tilstone, Cheshire, to Elizabeth-Sophia, 
dau, of the late J. Bishton, esq. of Kel 
salt hall, Shropshire. 

At St. James’s, George Henry Vise. 
D’Amboise, to Louisa, daughter of the 
late Richard Barwell, esq. 

17. At Stonehouse, Edward Lawes, esq. 
to Jane, third dau. of the late Thomas 
Lockyer, esq. of Wembury house, Devon. 

At Weilbourg, his Imperial Highness 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, to her 
Highness the Princess Henrietta of Nassau. 

25. G. Cornewall, esq. to Jane, only 
sister of J. Lennox Naper, esq. M. P. 

John James Brown, esq. of Rochester, 
to Miss Whatman, of the same place. 

26. At Bibury, Wm. Gaisford, esq. of 
Seend, Wilts, to Eleanor, daughter of Rev. 
Chas. Coxwell, of Allington house, Glouc. 

27. Rev. John Maul, rector of Brisby- 
cum Gately, Norfolk, to Miss Compton, of 
Castle Godwin house, only dau. of the late 
Thos. Compton, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

Lately. — Vicesimus Knox, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Fanny, 
daughter of the late Richard Meux, esq. 
of Castie Bear-hill, Middlesex. 

Mr. Thomas Mort, solicitor, of Cam- 
bridge, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Thos. 
Bateman, esq. of Ludham Hall, Norfolk. 

Major H. Fitzgerald, 60th reg. to Char- 
lotte, second daughter of Major-gen. Sir 
Charles Halloway. 

Oct. 3, R. Ballard, esq. of Winchester, 
to Miss Anna-Maria Huntingford. And 
Rev. J. Wetherell, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, to Miss Lucy Huntingford: both 
nieces of the Bishop of Hereford, 

4. At Eckington, Lieut.-co!. Sir F. Sto- 
vin, K. C. B, to Anne Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Sitwell Sitwell, bart. 

5. W. W. Smith, esq. ~banker, of 
Birmingham, to Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Edward Oakley Gray, esq. of Morton- 
house, near Birmingham. 

9. Sir Peregrine Maitland, tc Lady Sarah 
Lenox, daugh. of the Duke of Richmond, 

10. W. W. Luard, esq. of Hatfield 
Peverel, Essex, to Charlotte, only dav, 
of the late T, Garnham, esq. of Felsham 
hall, Suffolk. 

11. At Castle Neynoe, Samuel} Henry 
Mangin, esq. (son of the late Col. Mangin, 
of stephen’s Green, Dublin,) to Catherine- 
Maria, eldest dangiter of Col. Neynoe, of 
Castle Neynoe, co. Sligo. 

12. Sir Frederick Gustavus Fowke, bart: 
of Lowesby Hall, co. Leic. to Mary-Anne, 
only daughter and sole heiress of the late 
Anthony Henderson, esq. M. P. : 


AYS- 
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AYSCOGHE BOUCHERETT, Ese. 


' 
or Wittinceam House, Lincotnsuing. 


On the 15th of Sept. between four and 
five o’clock in the afternoon, this valuatle 
and highly respected geutiemau was k.lled 
in the presence of his agonised family, by 
an accident which occurred in driving a 
curricle, at a short distance from his own 
house. Any deiails of a disaster which 
has substituted the most deep and poig- 
nant affliciion, for a scene of domestic fe- 
licity rarely equalled, could only be pro- 
ductive of painful sensations; but some 
account of a character which did honour 
to homan nature, and ofiers a source of 
consolatory reflection to those whom the 
event most seriously affects, should not be 
withheld from society. 

Mr. Boucherett afforded an eminent 
example of that sterling worth and un- 
sophisticated feeling, which formerly 
characterised an English Country Gen- 
tleman. As a husband, a father, a 
friend, a neighbour, and in every other 
social and domestic relation, he was not to 
be excelled. With a heart and hand at 
all times ready to relieve distress, his in- 
ostentatious munificence was only bound- 
ed by a sense of some-opposing duty. 
His open and uniform demeanour to his 
friends, while it spoke the involuntary 
warmth of sincerity, gave a petfect assur- 
ance of enduring regard ; and constantly 
alive to their interests and anxieties, he 
was not only a sympathizing adviser in 
difficulty, but solicitous to remove it by 
his personal exertions and services. Ever 
actuated by the most pure motives and 
honourable sentiments, his conduct and 
opinions were unbiassed by any narrow, 
partial, or interested considerations, and 
frequently obtained the admiration of 
others, even when their concurrerce was 
withheld. The society which assembled 
at his house durieg several months in the 
year, gave a spirit to that part of the 
country where he resided, while it brought 
into more distinct action, his gentleness 

. and urbanity in domestic life. It was there 
that the friend and the welcomed stranger, 
were charmed by his even, unassuming 
deportment, and ingenuocas temper in 
discussion ; by the continual propensity 
of his mind, to dwell on the brighter poiuts 
of every prospect and every character ; 
by his conjugal tendervess, parental af- 
fection, and the enviable happiness which 
prevailed in his family; by his invariable 
good humour and unaffected hospitality. 
Guileiess as a child himself, he ‘was ever 
backward to impute the conduct of any 
one to unworthy views, even When it 


interfered with his own interests or plea- 
sures; and truth was so completely iden- 
tified with his character, that be was 
somelimes too slow to suspect the waat of 
it in others. To confer kindness was so 
nataral to him, that he seemed almost 
unconscious of the act, and to receive 
acknowledgments as if they were mis- 
directed ; buat, on the other baud, if he ex- 
perienced the most trifling favour or as- 
sistance, his genuine susceptibility evinced 
itself at once, without the smallest effort. 
His forgetfulness of injury or offence, 
rendered the virtue of forgiveness almost 
inactive in him ; but while the impression 
was yet new, he seemed completely free 
from all bitterness, and conformed hie 
conduct to some avowed sentiment of 
propriety. His personal cotrage was in ; 
flexible, and not merely an instinctive 
quality, but a philosophic principle. The 
nobility of his heart was forcibly an- 
nounced by a just correspondence iv his 
features, and manly feeling, or virtuous 
satisfaction, sparkled in his eyes. Bene- 
volence, frankness, candour, and a cheer- 
fulness which diffused itself around him 
in society, animated his countenance, and 
breathed from his lips. His presence 
seemed to inspire others, with bis own 
happy dispositions. In fine, he was a 
just, true, and honourable man, generous, 
homane, and cunstaut; a Geutleman, 
whom to emulate, would itself be virtue, 
and to resemble him, would be as nearly 
to approach perfection, as the limits of 
humanity permit. 

This estimable person was in the 6lst 
year of his age, and in the fuil enjoyment 
of an excellent constitution, when by one 
of those events, which force the conviction 
of dependent mortality, even on such as 
feel most secure of existence, he was in- 
stautaneously summoned from a life made 
valuable to him, not only by the reflected 
action of his owa virtues, but by every 
circumstance of fortune, an amiable fa- 
mily who adored him, aad friends by 
whom he was beloved, 

Mr. Boucherett represented Grimsby 
in two Parliaments, was High Steward of 
that Borough, and Chairman of the 
Grimsby Haven Company. ln the year 
1795, he was High Shenff for Lincolo- 
shire ; was in the Commission of the 
Peace, and a Deputy-Lieutenant for that 
County ; and Lieutenant-colonel Commar. 
dant of the North Linculusture regunent of 
yeomanry cavalry. 
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MEMOIR or rue tate Rev. JOHN CHETWODE EUSTACE. 


At Naples, ofa fever, the Rev. John Chet- 
wode Eustace, the accomplished author 
of “ The Classical Tour in Italy.” Few 
works of equal magnitude, and on a sub- 
ject unconnected with the feelings or oc- 
currences of the day, ushered into the 
world by no patronage, and written by a 
man till then known to a small circie only 
of friends, ever experienced so rapid a 
diffusion, or acquired to the Author so 
sudden and extended reputation. His ac- 
quaintance was sought by almost all per- 
sons in this country, distinguished by 
rank and talents; and their expectations 
of pleasure and profit from his society 
were more than equalled by the amenity 
of his manners. Dignified without pride, 
cheerful without levity, in his intercourse 
with the world he never for a moment lost 
sight of his sacred character or its duties, 
which he fulfilled without ostentatious dis- 
play or affected concealment. Althongh 
his Tour in Italy exhibits not only his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with classical and 
polite literature, but his cultivated and 
refined taste, yet the spirit of Christian 
morality and Christian benevolence which 
breathes in every page, is perhaps its 
most striking feature ; and the same gen- 
tleness and candour are conspicuous in his 
_controversial writings. His Answer to the 
Charge of the Bishop of Liacoln is remark- 
able for strong argument, and for freedom 
ef discussion untinctured by acrimony. His 
acquirements as a polite scholar, and the 
elegance of his style, are well known to 
the namerous readers of his published 
works. His friends alone know that his 
poetical talents were of a high order. He 
had made considerable progress in a Di- 
dactic Poem on the Culture of the Youth- 
ful Mind; which diffidence alone had 
prevented him from finishing, but which, 
in the opinion of those who had seen it, 
and who were well qualified to judge of its 
merits, would have added much to his 
already high reputation. Amidst his other 
pursuits, he had deeply studied the English 
Constitution, and none could more warmly 
admire or strongly feel its excellence. 
His political sentiments were those of the 
men designated by the title of Old Whigs; 
egually abhorrent of the debasement of 
arbitrary sway, and the wild uncurbed 
wanderings of democratic fanaticism. 

To the preceding well-drawn character, 
writien on the spur of the occasion by an 
intimate friend of the excellent man whom 
it commemorates (himself approved by 
the public voice as a scholar and an anti- 
quary) we have at present littletoadd. Mr. 
Eustace, it is well known, was a member of 
the Romish Church; but such a member, 
as commanded the respect, and even the 
affection, of persons of the wost discord- 


ant religious sentiments. O si sic omnes / 
He would have done honour to the most 
rational and enlightened system of zeli- 
gious faith, 

Io our account of his ‘“ Classical Tour 
through Italy *,” some interesting traits 
of his character and opinions may be dis- 
covered, Inthat Tour (which was per- 
formed in 1802) he was accompanied by 
the present Lord Brownlow, Robert Rush- 
brooke, Esq. and Philip Roche, Esq. 
(since deceased.)—In June 1814, he ac- 
companied Lord Carrington in an excur- 
sion to Paris; and a short time after 
appeared his “ Letter from Paris+,” in 
which he gave a very interesting de- 
scription of the French capital, its pub- 
lic buildings, and the works of art col- 
lected there, accompanied with critical 
observations, and remarks on the state 
of society and the moral character of th 
French people. , 

From the specimens of his literary ta- 
lent already before the publick, it is much 
to be regretted that he had not commenced 
Author earlier in life. The cause of this 
is to be attributed partly to the native mo- 
desty of bis disposition, and perhaps too 
to an unconsciousness of his own powers. 

Two small anonymous publications we 
are enzbled on the best authority to ap- 
propriate to his pen. 1. ‘A Political 
Catechism, adapted to the present mo- 
ment, 1810,” 8vo. (pp. 44.) This work 
is divided into three chapters, treating of 
Government in general, of the Govern- 
ment of England, and of the State of 
Parties. It is written in the spirit of a 
legitimate Whig, and affords a concise 
but luminous illustration of the principles 
from which our happiness and prosperity 
as a Nation are to be derived.—2, “ The 
Proofs of Christianity, 1814,” 12mo. (pp. 
48); compressed within a small compass, 
and explained in plain easy language, in 
the interrogatory form. The chief argu- 
ments in proof of Christianity are here ar- 
ranged and examined under 12 heads: 
Prophecy, Miracles, the preaching and 
style of the Apostles and Evangelists, the 
sublimity. of the Christian doctrine, the 
purity of Christian morality, its efficacy 
in the reformation of mankind, the testi- 
mony of the Martyrs, the conversion of 
twnankind, the perpetual duration of the 
Christian Charch, the immutability of the 
Christian doctrine, the accomplishment of 
the predictions of the Gospel, the fate of 
the Jews. In this valuable tract technical 
expressions and cuntroversia! allusions are 
avoided ; and it is well calculated, as the 
pious Author intended, to promoie the 
general cause of Christianity. 





* Vol. LXXXIV. Part Il pp, 554, 649, 
+ See vol. LXXXIY, Part II. p- 449. 
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WILLIAM HUTTON, Esa, F. A. S.S. (see p, 27%,)... ~, 


This respectable veteran, who was lite- 
rally the artificer of his own ampte fortune, 
was born Sept. 30, 1723, in Full-street, 
Derby. He was sent, before be was five 
years old, to a poor day-school in that 
town; and whén he had attained his 
seventh year, was placed in the stik-mills, 
where he passed a miserable period of 
seven years. Having lost his mother, and 
been cruelly treated by his master, he 
formed the resolution of seeking his for- 
tane. Passing, not without some distress, 
through Burton, Lichtield, Walsall, Birm- 
ingham, Coventry, Nan- Eaton, and Hinck- 
ley, m search of work, but in vain, he re- 
turned to Derby, and to his accustomed 
labours. He had now acquired an inclina- 
tion for reading; and, having met with 
three volumes of the Gentleman's Ma- 
gatine, contrived, in an awkward mauner, 
to bind them himself—a profession to 
which he afterwards applied himself with 
some success. He opened a shop at 
Southwell, at the rent of 20s. a year, with 
about twenty-shillings-worth of books ; 
and commeng¢ed business at Birmingham, 
in 1750, in half a shop, for which he paid 
a shilling a week. He soon after pur- 
chased the refuse of a Dissenting minis- 
ter’s library; and from that period his 
affairs began to wear a pleasant and 
promising aspect. At the end of the 
year, he had saved 20/. ; and, being per- 
suaded to take a house of 3/. a year, he 
soon carried on business on a larger scale ; 
and secured many valuable and intimate 
friendships. 

In 1756, he married Sarah Cock, the 
niece of a neighbour (Mr. Grace); by 
whom he had several children; and two 
of them, a son and a daughter, were the 
comforts of his declining years. 

Mr. Hutton soon after opened 2 paper- 
warehouse, the first ever seen in Birming- 
ham; and, from a small beginning, fol- 
lowing the business 40 years, and having 
realized a considerable fortune, he resiga- 
ed the hease, in 1793, to his Son; and 
shortly after sustained a severe loss, in 
the death of his wife, Jan. 23, 1796. 

Mr. Hutton took up the pen late in life, 
“at that period,” he observes, “ when 
most writers lay it down ;” and his first 
publication was, “ Ao History of Birming- 
ham, to the end of the Year 1780,” 8vo, 
published m 1782; aud again, with con- 
siderable additions, in 1783; a third edi- 
tion, much augmented, and with new en- 
gravings of the public buildings, 1795; 


aud a fourth, with many embellishments, . 


is now in contemplation. In 1786 he 
published, “A Journey from Birming- 
ham to London,” 12mo ;‘and in the fol- 
lowing year, ‘‘ Courts of Requesis : their 
Natuse, Uuylity, and Powers, described 5 


with a Variety of Cases determined in that 
of Birmingham,” 8vo; in which ‘he ig a 
strenuous advocate for the Courts, and the 
conducting of which, fur nineteen years, 
chiefly devolved on himself. In 1788, 
Mr. Hutton published “ The Battle of Bos- 
worth Field, between Richard the Third and 
Henry Earl of Richmond, Ang. 22, 1435; 
wherein is described the approach of both 
armies, with plans of the battle, its conse- 
quences, the fall, treatment, and charac- 
ter of Richard. To which is prefixed, by 
way of introduction, a history of his life 
till he assumed the Rega! powers, 1788,” 
8vo; re-published in 1815, with correc- 
tious by the Author, and “ Additional 
Particulars of the Battle of Bosworth 
Field,” illustrated with several plates, by 
Mr. Nichols, In 1789, he published 
**A Dissertation on Juries, with a De- 
scription of the Hundred Court,” 8¥0; 
and “ A Description of Blackpool in Lan- 
cashire, frequented for Sea-bathing,” (re- 
printed in 1804), Having appeared as the 
historiographer of the town of his residence, 
he performed the same literary office for 
the town of his nativity, by publishing, in 
1791, * The History of Derby ; from the 
remote Ages of Antiquity, to the year 
mpvccxe1. Describing iis _ situation, air, 
soil, water, sireets, buildings, and govern- 
ment. With the illustrious families that 
have inherited its honours. Also'the ec- 
clesiastical history, the trade, amuse- 
ments, remarkable occurreuces, the emi- 
nent men, with the adjacent seats of the 
gentry. Illustrated with plates.” Svo,— 
The familiar but intelligent manner pe- 
culiar to Mr. Hutton, is the distinguishing 
feature of both his Histories. 

Continuing his literary favours, Mr. 
Hutton next meditated a History of antient 
Verulam, which he had more thau once 
attentively explored. In this work he had 
made considerable progress, when his 
labours were rendered abortive, during a 
riot. at Birmingham, July 14,,1791, in 

-which his house was destroyed, with a 
. great part of his property. books, and 
papers, which he valued at 10,000/, On 
this occasion he appealed to the justite of 
the Hundred in which his premises were 
situated, and obtained all the compénsa- 
tion which it was in their power to afford. 

In 1793, was published * The Barbers ; 
or, the Road to Riches,” a Poem; which 

-he bad presented. to bis friend Mr. 
Nichols ; avd, in 1794, “ Edgar and El- 
frida, or the Power of Beauty,” 8vo, 
His next publication, ** The History of 
the Roman Wail, which crosses the Islaud 
_ of Britain, from tbe German Ocean fo the 
Ivish Sea; describing iis anticat, state, 
and its appearance iv the year 150!,” he 
- alsopresquted to Mr, Nichgls; to whém the 
following 
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following dedication, very characteristic 
of the writer, is prefixed. 

* Sir, L take the liberty, without soli- 
citing your consent, to inscribe this work 
to you. Although your laborious and suc- 
cessful pen has embraced a County; you 
will not overlook a few mutilated ditches, 
and a broken wall. It is characteristic of 
the spreading oak, to shelter the humble 
bush. Whatever is worthy of remark, will 
attract youreye. Though your bumanity 
will feel for the antient animosity, the 
plunder, aud mu.der, upon the borders of 
the two respectable nations; yet you will 
rejoice, that concord is established along 
the Line of the Wall; and that, instead 
of rancour, robbery, burning, and blood, 
civilization has not only taken place, but 
even generosity, You will also pardon 
the errors of the work, for yeu kuow I was 
not bred to letters; but that the Battle- 
dore, at an age not exceeding six, was the 
last book I used at school. I am, Sir, 
respectfully, &c, W. Hutton.” 


“The History of the Roman Wall” was 
reprinted in 1813, with corrections and 
improvements : and a minute and intgrest- 
ing account of the Author’s extraordinary 
pedestrian excursion to explore the Wall, 
and the effects it prodaced on him, was 
prefixed by his very intelligent daughter *, 

The titie to Mr. Hutton’s next publica. 
tions were, “‘ Remarks upon North Wales; 
being the result of sixteen tours through 
that part of the Principality, 1803.” 
** The Scarborough Tour in 1803,” print- 
ed in 1804. “ Poems, chiefly Tales, 
1804 ;” a volume, the priuting of which 
he had long had ia contemplation, 

His literary labours were closed in 
the year 1811, by “ A Trip to Coatham, 
a watering-place in the North extremity 
of Yorkshire ;” written in 1808 (in his 
86th year), and published iu 1810. 

Mr. Hatton was the proprietor of a bill 
called Robin vo’ Tiptoe, in the parish of 
Tilton, co, Leic. which he lately purchas- 
ed with other contiguous lands. 





Mrs. ELLEN CARTER, 


Died, on the morning of Sept. 22, Ellen, 
the wife of the Rev. John Carter of Lin- 
coln, a lady well. known in the walks of 
Art, and long distinguished for her superior 
productions of the pencil. Mrs. C. was 
of the antient and respectable family of 
the Vavasours, being only daughter of the 
late Walter Vavasour. of Weston, in the 
county of York, esq.; whom bat to name, 
is to call up every tender regret in bis 
surviving friends; for he was beloved by 
them all, respected by his tenantry, and 
endeared to the neighbourhood by every 
amiable quality that could constitute the 
Country Gentleman. Of his daughter it 
may be said with great truth, that she 
completely inherited her father’s virtues, 
To receive the rudimeuts of education, 
she was placed, at an early age, in the 
convent of Poor-Clares, at Rouen, first es- 
tablished there in 1648, by a Mrs, Mary 
Taylor and fourteen associates, all pro- 
fessed nuns of Gravelines, the mother- 
house of all the other Convents of English 
Franciscan Nuns. Many of the Vava- 

“sours, originally a Norman family, had 
been connected with this Convent; and, 
about the middle of the last century, there 
were five sisters there of this name at the 
same time, three of whom were professed. 
One of these was Abbess, another first 
Porteress, and another Secretary. Here, 
it was thought that, from the ties of rela- 
tionship. every care would be taken of her 
infant education. Nor were her friends 
mistaken; for she was treated by the 
Abbess with a truly maternal tenderness 
and attention; and she has been often 


heard to say,-that the day she left the 
Convent she had always considered as 
one of the most unhappy she had ever 
experienced, As a Protestant, she would 
not have been admiited into a religious 
house of professed Catholics, but from her 
near relationship to the head of it; and it 
was uoder an express stipulation she was 
placed there, that no means should be 
taken to induce ber to change her reli- 
gion. No direct means, perhaps, might 
he taken: but, from the imposing cere- 
monies she often witnessed, and ia some 
of which she bore a part, all calculated to 
work upon the tender mind, and, above 
all, from the kind treatment she had uni- 
formly received, it is no wonder she left 
the sisterhood, in principles and opinions, 
a decided Catholick. These, however, 
she entirely abandoned afterwards, from 
maturer judgment, and the thorough con- 
viction which she gained from the study 
of ecclesiastical history, and a perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures, to which she regular- 
ly devoted a part of every day. By this 
she became again, and she died, a true 
member ef the Church of England. Yet 
of the Convent she always spoke with 
much affection and respect. ‘To the seeds 
of education, first implanted there, she 
was indebted for much of that taste and 
execution in the feminine accomplish- 
ments of needie~work and drawing, in 
which she afterwards so much excelled. 
Here it was she had, when but a child, the 
only lessons she ever received, in the use 
of the pencil. Her master, however, could 
even then discern in her performances the 





* See vols, LXXII, page 633, and LXXXIII, Part II. 573. ’ 
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latent seeds of genius ; and earnestly de- 
sired, on her quitting the place, that she 
might pursue the study under the best in- 
structions. Yet, though this hint was not 
attended to by. her friends, her native 
talent still shone forth by the mere efforts 
of her own industry. To a fondness for, 
and an almost unremitting pursuit of her 
favourite art, it is to be feared, much of 
that bad health may be ascribed, under 
which she had laboured for the last six 
years. But she was ever anxious to oblige 
her friends, each of whom wished to pos- 
sess some specimen of her abilities. 

In Nov, 1787, Miss Vavasour married 
the Rev. John Carter, A. B. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with whom she has since 
resided at Lincoln, having had four chil- 
dren, two of whom only, a son and a 
daughter, are now living. Mrs. C. had 
always been of a weak and delicate frame; 
and, about five years ago, was, by the 
rupture of a blood vessel on the lungs, re- 
duced to such a state of debility, that her 
life was for some time despaired of. But 
from this she was gradually recovering, 
when the death of her eldest son, a young 
man of most amiable and accomplished 
manners, who fell a victim to excessive 
fatigue in the Peninsula, gave a fatal 
shock to her already enfeebled constitu- 
tion, (LX XXII. Part 11. 399.) No mother 
ever shewed greater care in the rearing 
and educating her children, and none 
could be more affectionately attached to 
them. Though receiving, therefore, the 
melancholy news with all that Christian 
resignation, which true religion only could 
inspire, yet it is easy to conceive, what 
effect such a blow would have upon a 
tender parent, worn down before by sick- 
ness and the loss of blood. In fact, it 
may be said that she gradually declined 
iv health ever afterwards; and last winter, 
by a rheumatic attack, lost, in a great 
measure, the use of her limbs ; but from 
an expedition to Bridlington Quay had 
returned seemingly improved in strength 
and spirits. She was with a little assist- 
ance able to move about among her fa- 
mily, who fondly flattered themselves, 
that, if she got over the Winter tolerably, 
the succeeding Summer might restore her 
to still better, though perhaps not to per- 
fect, health. Alas! these deceitful ap- 
pearances were buat the prelude to a 
storm, which was to’overwhelm them at 
once in the depth of sorrow and distress. 
After a day of unusual cheerfulness and 
spirits, just after supper, she was seized 
with a paralytic stroke, from the effects 
of which she survived but a few hours, 
lingering most of the time in a state of 
insensibility. 

Mrs. C. particularly excelled in deli- 
peating the nice proportions of the haman 
figure, aud in copying subjects of anti- 
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qutity. Some of our volumes, as well as 
those of the Archwologia; have been in- 
debted to her pencil. Engravings also 
from her drawings are to be met with ia 
other works; and some years ago she 
published a print called ** The Gardener’s 
Girl,” intended as a companion to Bar- 
ker’s ** Wood-boy.” This has been much 
admired. A miniatare of “ Adoration” 
painted by her, was also sent to the En- 
graver, but, we beiieve, never finished. 
Besides the above, there are various draw- 
ings by her of different kinds, and in dif- 
ferent styles, preserved in private collec- 
tions, With these accomplishments of 
genius Mrs. C. possessed a most benevo- 
lent disposition. She was ever ready to 
relieve and visit her poorer neighbours in 
sickness and distress, as long as she was 
able. As her religion was that of the 
heart, so her piety was genuine and sin- 
sere. For her former attainments she was 
admired while living; and for the latter, 
we trust, she is now reaping their fall re- 
ward in everlasting happiness. 








DEATHS. 

1813, At Coventry, Philip Edward 
Oct. 30. East Perkins, the infant son 
of Mr. Perkins, surgeon of that city. 

1815, Jan. 27. On board the Bengal 
Indiaman, on his passage to England, 
Capt. Edgar Foster, eldest son. of Capt. 
F. of Kingston, Surrey, and grandson of 
Mrs. F. of Aylestone, near Leicester, 

Jan. 31, At Jamnpoor, East Indies, 
aged 34, Capt. Henry Wm. Frith, 8th 
regiment N. 1. son of the late Rev. Joha 
Frith, M. A. His brother-officers have. 
erected a monument to his memory, ia 
proof of their esteem and respect. 

March 14. At Leipzig, aged 79, Dr. 
Joha Geo. Rosenmiiller, first professor of 
theology in the University of that city. 
He was born in 1736, at Ummerstadt, in 
the county of Hildburghausen, and was 
educated at Niirnberg and Altdorf. Ia 
1773, he was appointed to a professorship 
at Erlangen, whence he was called in 1783 
to Giessen, and in 1785 removed to Leip- 
zig. His Scholia on the New Testament, 
a work which has been to thousands of 
students a substitute for other means of 
instruction, is a performance well known 
to the classical scholars of this country. 
His “ Historia et Fata Int rpretationis Li- 
brorum Sacrorum,” is the result of profound 
investigation, and will ever form a main 
source for the history of the subject on 
which it treats. He’also published a Col- 
lection of Sermons, and some otber religi- 
ous works; and a few weeks before his 
death, finished a German translation of 
Aphorisms of Seneca, which is at. press. 
The free schoo! founded at Leipzig in 1792, 
was chiefly indebted for its existence to 

this 
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this venerable divine. He has left two 
sons, the one distinguished for hi» talents 
as an ana omis?, and the other as an Ori- 
ental scholar. 

March 18. Ow board H. M. ship Afri- 
caine, in his 17h year,. Philip D’Au- 


“vergne, onlv son of the Duke of Bouillon. 
“He was buried at Columbo with military 


honours the following day. 

May 22. Drowned at the mouth of the 
river Columbia, in the Northern Pacific 
Ocean, D. M‘Tavish, a native of Strather- 
ick, and one of the partners of the North- 
west Company of Canada. He was up- 
wards of 24 years employed in the wilds 
of Upper Canada, and the interior of the 
North western regions of America, and 
was very successful in promoting the bu- 
siness of the Company, and in securing 
the good-will and alliance of the Indian 
Nations, by whose Chiefs he was always 
tréatcd with the greatest respect, and rc- 
ceived on the same footing with one of 
their own number. His enterprizing genius 
Jed him to project and attempt an expedi- 
tion across the Continent of North Ame- 
rica, for the purpose of establishing a 
connexion with China; and, after having 
escaped innumerable perils, he and six of 
his companions were lost near Cape Dis- 
appoimtment. 

June .... On his passage to Cape 
Coast Castle, Africa, aged 25, Lieut. E. 
Turner, R. N. youngest son of C, Turner, 
ésq. of Mount House, Rochester. 

July 28. On board the Albion, on, his 


‘passage from Calcutta to England, for the 


tecovery of bis health, Senior Lieut. Thos. 
Richardson, of the Company’s bombay 

Mavine. 

. Aug. 2. On board the Snow Rover, on 
his passage from Jamaica, John M‘Na- 
mara, esq. merchant of that Island. 

Aug. 7. In her Gist year, the lady of 
Sir John Johnson, bart. Superintendant- 
general and Inspector-general of Indian 
affairs in British North America. . This 
amiable and accomplished lady formed 
for many years one of the brightest and 
most distinguishod ornaments of this so- 
ciety. Toa mind highly cultivated, she 
united all those personal graces that exalt 
and adorn her sex; her manners were 
graceful and dignified, and so happily 
blended with the most unaffected ease and 
affability, that she engaged the affections 
ef all who approached her; she was a 
truly sincere and pious Christian, and a 
most affectionate, tender parent. Her re- 
mains were deposited in the family vault 
at Mount Johnson.—British North America 
Pauper, Montreal, Canada. 

Aug. 15. At Stockholm, aged 52, Baron 
Erie Johanson Baye, marshal of the House- 
hold, and General Adjatant. Bathe 

Aug: i, At ‘Stockholm, aged 58, his 
RExcellency Couot’Chartes John Adier- 


creutz, Counsellor of State, &c. and Knight 
of all the Swedish and many foreign orders. 

Aug. 26, . AyShrewsbury, aged 77, Mrs. 
Catherine, Pinckard.;. and on, the. Ist. of 
Sept, afier a short seizure, aged 76, her 
sister, Mrs. Hannah Arnold, These. ladies 
lived together in the strictest friendship 
upwards of 60 years, and had ofien ex- 
pressed a wi-h they might not. long sur- 
vive each other. Their remains were con- 
signed to the same grave, 

Aug. 29. At Marvejois les Gardon, the 
Abte d’Esgrigny. This ecclesjastic had 
gone from Paris to Nismes, to attend the 
meeting of the Electoral College of the 
department. of which he was a member. 
He left Nismes on the 24th of Aug. for 
Marvejois, where his property. lies... On 
the 27th, he. paid a wisit to one of, bis 
friends in the country, On his return, 
towards evening, he was attacked in his 
field, close to his own house, by four assas- 
sins, who fired at him with their muskets. 
He escaped the discharges of three of 
them, by screening himself behind a tree, 
but the fourth extended him on the ground 
with his thigh fractured. Tae wretch 
coolly loaded again, and was about to dis- 
patch his victim, when argirl of 12 years 
old, bearing the report of fire-arms, ran 
out of the house, and placed herself be- 
fore her master, protesting they should 
not murder him without killing her ,also, 
This induced the assassins to retire. All 
endeavours; to procure. professional aid 
proved vain: a surgeon who was sent to 
from a neighbouring village, thonght it 
unsafe to go without am escort of, 200 
men; and the Abbé remained 22 hours 
without assistance, He died pardoning 
his murderers, according to the precepts 
of his religion, leaving a memory justly 
venerated. 

Aug. 30. At Dumfermline, Margaret, 
dau. of the late Sir David Wardlaw, bart. 

Aug. 31, At. Tooting, aged 78, Wm. 
Waunstall, esq. ' 

Sept. 1. Aged 10, John Henry, son of 
Rev. Dr. Manley, of Craddock ~ house, 
Devon. ' 

Sept. 3. At Glen Oak, Antrim, aged 
37, Thos. Hyndman, esq. of Antigua. 

Sep!.5. In York-street, Portman--quare, 
Jas. Begbie, esq. of Old South Sea House. 

Of a brain fever, aged 45, Mr. Joba 
Morton, printer of “ The Sunday Review.” 

At Pentonville, in. ber 21s: year,, the 
wife of Capt, Thomas Erasmus Ward, of 
the Company’s ship Fairlie. 

At Ashfo;d, Middlesex, aged 88, George 
Bristowe, esq. 

In his 38th year, J.-B. Blake, esqy of 
Langham, Su a> i? 

At Great Glenn, co. Leicester, Edwya- 
Robert, son of Rev. J.-D. Glover, My A. 

, At Gloucester, aged 77, R.-B. Cheston, 
M. D. F.R..S, a magistrate and deputy- 
. lieutenant 
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Tieutenant for the county. After having 
acted as one of the principal surgeons to 
the Infirmary 25 years, he was, in 1787, 
appointed physician to tbe hospital, where 
his peculiar benignity alleviated the suf- 
ferings, whilst his distinguished abilities 
were applied with unwearied attention to 
the cure, of patients in the humblest class 
of society. His declining health during 
the last few years, added to his numerous 
and extensive professional engagements, 
Prevented Dr. Cheston from giving to the 
world, as he wished and intended to have 
done, a continuation of the valuable work, 
which he published at an early period of 
life, ‘under the title of “ Pathological In- 
quiries.” 

Sept. 6. Frances, fourth daughter of 
Jos. Blisset, esq. Barrow Court, Somerset. 

Sept: 7. At Lambeth, aged 86, Samuel 
Hall, esq. 

In his 64th year, Richard Harris, esq. 
of Walworth. 

At Oare Rectory, near Hastings, sud- 
denly, Rev. Henry Palmer, M. A. rector, 
Jate of St. John’s college, Oxford. 

At Landford house, Wilts, J. M. Eyre, 
esq. one of his Majesty’s lieutenants for 
the county of Hants. 

Sept. 8. At St. George’s, co. Glouces- 
ter, aged 61, Mrs. Vaughan, relict of the 
late Robt.-Walter Vaughan, esq. of Bristol. 

At Preston-pans, Andrew i ~ rae sq. 

Sept. 9. Ia George-street, Hanover- 
square, at an advanced age, J. S. Copley, 
esq. R. A. . 

At the Manse of Rafford, Scotland, in 
his 69th year, Rev. W. Stephen, minister 
of that parish. 

Sept. 10. At R. T. Gordon’s, esq. Lew- 
eston, wear Sherborne, Lady Susannah- 
Sophia-Selina Metcalfe, widow of the late 
Sir’ Thos. Theopbilus Metcalfe, bart. of 
Portland-place, and Fornhill, Berks, She 
was the daughter of John Debonaire, esq. 
of the Cape of Good Hope; married, first, 
Major Jobn Smith ; and secondly, in 1782, 
the late Sir T. T. Metcalfe. 

In Downaing-street, Thomas Jemmitt, 
esq. late of the island of Dominica. 

At Florence, John Mordaunt Johnson, 
esq. his Britannic Majesty’s Consul at 
Genoa. His zealous and unceasing ex- 
ertions. in the service of his country, in 
various confidential situations, during the 
last ten years of the war, brought ona 
pulmonary consumption, which put a pe- 
riod to his valuable life, and deprived so- 
ciety of a man eminently qualified to 
adorn it; and those who knew his worth, of 
a friend whose loss they must ever deplore. 

Sept, 11." At Old Aberdeen, in his 36th 
year, R. Macleod, D.D. principal of 
King’s college. ea only 18, he acted 
in 1748 -as , Punacobhy thar cc J} 
then there 

unt. Mac. October, 1815, ‘ 
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upon his resignation in the ensuing year, 
succeeded to the vacant chair.- Jo 1764 
he was chosen sub-principal, and in 1900 
was unanimously elected principal by his 
colleagues. 

At Coltworth house, aged 59, William 
Lee Antonie, esq. This gentleman, who 
was descended from Sir Wm. Lee, for- 
merly Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
having purchased the manor of Little 
Marlow from Sir John Borlase Warren, 
obtained an influence in the borough of 
Great Marlow, for which he was returned 
member in 1790. His brother-in-law, 
Mr. Fiott, a merchant of London, became a 
candidate in his interest at the next general 
election in 1796, but failed. In 1802, and 
the two succeeding Parliaments, he was, 
in conjunction with Mr. Whitbread, re-~ 
turned for the town of Bedford without 
opposition. On all questions of import- 
ance Mr, Antonie invariably voted on the 
same side as his colleague. 

Sept. 12. Aged 80, J. B. Donnell, esq. 
of Pelling-place, Old Windsor, Berks. 

At Brompton, Lady Pennyman, widow 
of the late Sir J. P. of Beverley, co. York. 

At Clifton, aged 38, Button Cox, esq. 

Sept. 13, At Tunbridge Wells, in his 
47th year, Hen. Otway, esq. of Castle 
Otway, Ireland, and of Stanford Hall, co. 
Leicester, 7 
’ At Pisiton House, Somerset, in her 12th 
year, Hon, Lady Theresa Herbert, young- 
est daughter of the Earl of Carnarvon. 

At the Island of Madeira, in his 24h 
year, Octavus, son of John Locke, esq. 
of Walthamstow. ~ 

Sept. 14. At Mill-hill, David Pryer, esq. 
of Broomfield-house, near Colchester. 

At Hampstead, in her 25th year, Mrs, 
John-C. Cameron, 

At the Rectory, East Barnet, in his 80th 
year, Rev. Benjamin Underwood, M. A. 
rector of East and Chipping Baroet, of St. 
Mary Abchurch, and prebendary of Ely. 

At Cheltenham, Catharine, wife of Dr. 
Jenner, and sister of Col. Kingscote, of 
Kingscote. 

Sept. 15. In Broad-street-buildings, 
Anne, wife of William Morley, esq. 

At bis brother’s, Holborn, William Lang- 
dale, esq. 

At Redgrave, Suffolk, Mrs. Anne-Susan- 
nah Blake, relict of A, Blake, esq. for- 
merly of Bedington, Surrey, 

Seized with an apoplectic fit whilst on 
horseback, and expired within a few. mi- 
nutes, William Dymock, esq. of Bristol. 

Sept. 16, At Chilton Poliat rectory, 
Wilts, aged 77, Rev. E. Popham, D. D. 
37 years rector of that parish, formerly 
fellow of Oriel college, and in the commis- 
sion of the peace for the county of Wilts. 
He was the son of Edw. Popham, esq. 
of Littlecpte Park, who was. M,P. ~d 

Wilts 
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Wilts in several successive Sessions ;s and 
has left a widow, with an extensive sut- 
rounding neighbourhood, to lament bis loss. 

Sept. 17. In his 82d year, Rev. B 
Barnard, prebendary of Peterborough Ca- 
thedral, and rector of Peakirk and Glinton 
co. Northampton. ¢ 

At Little Hampton, where she went 
for the recovery of her health, in her 60tb 
year, Catherine Ibbetson, eldest daughter 
of the late Dr. Ibbetson, archdeacon of 
St. Alban’s. 

At West Cowes, M. B. H. Beach, esq. 
of Banks Fee House, co. Gloucester, eld- 
est son of M. H. Beach, esq. M.P. of Wil- 
liam-strip Park, in the same county, and 
of Netheravon, Wilts. 

Sept. 18. Thrown out of a gig on his re- 
turn from Worthing, by the horse starting 


‘ and running against a wali at Charch-hill, 


Brighton, by which he pitched on bis head 
and died in half an hour, Mr. Coldham, 
solicitor, and town clerk of Nottingham. 
He was about 50 years of age, aud was un- 
married. His frieud, who was also thrown 
out, received several severe wounds, 
though none of a dangerous nature. 

' At Blackheath, the wife of G. A. Milne, 


esq. 

At his father’s, aged 22, O, W. Wynne, 
esq. eldest son of Owen Wynne, esq. of 
Haslewod, co. Sligo. 

_ Sept. 19. In Thayer-street, Manches- 
ter-square, in her 20th year, Sophia-Jane, 
daughter of John Trotter, esq. 

Sept. 20. Eliza-Barbara, eldest daugh- 
ter of Jobn Calvert Clarke, esq. Tedding~ 
ton-place, Middlesex. 

Aged 57, Mary, wife of J. Bird, esq. of 
St. James’s-place. 

At Woodhill, Herts, G. Stainforth, esq. 

At Dumfries, John Hossack, esq. Glen« 
gaber, and of Baff Bay River, Jamaica, 

” Sept. 21. At Northdown, Margate, in 
his 80th year, John Baker, esq. 

* At Sittingbourne, aged 86, Sir John 
Henslow, knot. surveyor of the Navy. 

At York-house, Bath, in consequence 
of a fractured leg, in leaping from the 
roof of the Birmingham coach at Swans- 
wick. io his 35th year, Jas. Lloyd Harris, 
esq. of Cheltenham. 

In his 90th year, F. Macdonnell, esq. 
of Tymore House (Mayo), who to the last 
thaintained full possession of bis faculties. 

Sept, 22: The wife of John Baker, esq. 
of James street, Backingham-gate. 

* At Clapham, the wife of Alfred Hard. 
Castle, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 67, Edw. Wilmot, esq. 
late of Cork. 

At Rotterdam, the wife of William Col- 
lings, esq. 

Sept; 23. At Brighton, in ber S2d.year, 
Mr:. Starling Penson, of Champion-lodge, 
Surrey. | 

At Gosport, in consequence of a violent 


concussjon of the brain, produced by be- 
ing lately thrown out-of his gig, aged 65, 
G. Burdon, esq. Rear-admiral.of the, Red, 

Sept. 25. Elizaberh,, wife of A. Grant, 
esq. of Serjeant’s Inn. 

In Sloane-squage, in his 2jst year, Cy- 
ril Lipscombe, esq. fellow of New College, 
third son of Rey. W. Lipscombe, rector of 
Welbury, and fellow of New College, Oxon. 

The Rev. Thomas Monro, rector. of 
Little Easton, Essex; nephew. to, the 
late, and first cousin to the present emi- 
nent Physician, He was educated by 
Dr. Parr at Norwich, and was afterwards 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, M.A. 1774. 
Having been introduced to the friendship 
of Lord Maynard, he was presented by that 
nobleman to the rectory of Little Bas« 
ton, where he ever after regularly re- 
sided. He was always distinguished by 
his literary taste and talents; and while 
at Oxford was the principal conductor of 
* Olla Podrida,” a periodical work, in 44 
numbers; in which his associates were 
Bishop Horne, Messrs, Headley, Kett, 
Gower, &c. In 1790, he published a 
volume of ‘‘ Essays on various Subjects :’ 
and in 1791, appeared a Translation of 
“ Alciphron’s Epistles; in which are de- 
scribed the domesiic manners, the Cour- 
tesans, and Parasites of Greece,” 8vo; 
a work which he had translated in conjune- 
tion with the Rev. William Beloe. In 
1793, he published “ Modern Britons, and 
Spring in London;” and io 1795, “ Philoc- 
tetes in Lemnos ; a drama, in three acts. 
To which is prefixed, a Green-room Scene, 
exhibiting a sketch of the present theatri- 
cal taste: inscribed, with due deference, 
to the managers of Covent-garden and 
Drury-iane Theatres, by their humble 
servant, Oxoniensis,” Syvo. 

At Great Malvern, aged 18, Mary Geor- 
giana,; eldest daughter of Rev. T, Noel, 
rector of Kirkby Malory, co, Leicester. 

At Burabam Westgate, Norfolk, aged 
15, Sie Mordaunt Martin, bart. the fourth 
baronet. of that, family. He was bora in 
1740, succeeded his father, Sir Roger, 
June 12, 17623; marcied Avg. 5, 1765, 
Everilda-Dorothea, third daughter of the 
Rev. William Smith, rector of Burnham, 
Norfolk, .by whom he had one son, Roger, 
born Feb. 22, 17785, and six,daughters. A. 
portion.of bis-early life was passed in the 
army, and be retained to big last/moments 
that high sense of honour which a military 
education so frequently instils. He was 
remarkable, for generosity of sentiment, as 
well as liberality to those who were. wilbim- 
the reach, of hig bounty. He was. bene- 
volent to all, warmly loyal to, his Kiag, 
and regular in the service, of God,. He 
passed the last, 50, years of his life in,re~ 
tixement at, Burnham, devoting his time 
Principalip to the study, . practice 
of agriculture, The correctness, of this 

very 
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very short sketch Witt ‘be admitted by his 
friends and neighbours, who know how 
much he w4$ respected, and can best 
judge how sincerely he will be lamented. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Wardlaw, relict of 
Capt. Wm. Wardlaw, R. N. 

#. 26. At Pentonville, in her 69th 
year, Mrs. Dunbar, the much-respected 
relict of the late Wm. Dunbar, esq. 

At Bath, John Willett Willett, esq. of 
Merley House, co. Dorset. This gentleman 
was the son of Stephen Adye, esq. of St. 
Christopher’s ; and took the name of Wil- 
lett, in 1795, on the death of his maternal 
cousin, the celebrated Ralph Willett, esq. 
the collector of the Meriey Library, who 
adopted him as his heir, and left hima 
very atiple fortune. Mr. Willett was 
M. P. for New Romney from 1796 to 1807. 
See the new edition of Hutchins’s ‘* Dor- 
setshire,” vol. TI[. p. 14. 

At Clifton-hall, Notts, aged 71, Sir Ger- 
vase Clifton, bart, sixth baronet of the fa- 
mily, which was advanced to that honour 
in 1611, He succeeded to the barouetcy on 
the death of his fathér, Sir Robert Clifton, 
in 1748. He married the daughter of 
Lloyd, of Pembrokeshire, who died in 
Sept. 1779, leaving him one son, James 
Julius (who now succeeds to the title), who 
in 1794 married Margaret, daughter of 
James Delancy, ‘esq. of Bath; and cne 
daughter, who in 1797, was married to 
the Rev. Robert Markham, archdeacon 
of York, a Sdn of Archbishop Markham, 

“Sept.27. John'N. Vizen, esq. merchant, 
Abtchdrch-lane, Lombard-street. 

Sept. 28, At Aylesbury, Bucks, in his 
36th year, leaVing a wife and three ‘chil- 
drén, Mr. R. Hdtwood, a considerable 
practitioner in physick and surgery, the 
knowledge of which he had acquired by 
his own ingenuity and perseverance. 

At Cambridge, W. Ottley, esq. late of 
the Islarid of St. Christopher’s. 

At Sheerness, aged 25, Mr. Alex. Milne, 
of Edinburgh, assistant-surgeon of the 
Iphigenia, and late of thé Bellerophon, 
When proceeding to the Hospital-ship in 





the harbour, with two sick men, the boat- 


was overset in a sqiiall, and Mr. Milne,’ 
in generoaly exerting bimself to save bis 
patients, lost his own life, to the deep re- 

gtet of his brother-officers. 

At Bath, aged 75, Mrs. Sales, relict of 
the late ' Joseph Sales, sq. of Gower- 
street, Bedford-square. 

At Genoa, in her 21st year, Lady Jane 
Montagu, eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Maochester. 

Gilbett Gerard, D. D. professor of di- 
vinity in King’s college, Aberdeen, and 
chaplain in ‘ofrdiiiaty to His Majesty. 
He was educated at Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh ;° and, ‘after officiating for several 
years as initiister of the English Church at 
Amsterdam, was elected professor of Greek 
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in King’s college: ‘He sueceeded his fa- 
ther, Dr. A. Gerard, as professor of Divi- 
nity ; and a few years age, was 

one of the ministers of Old Aberdeen. 
New prospects of advancement had just 
opened upon him, by «the death of Der. 
Macleod (see page 377), whom he would 
have succeeded as principal, when the 
Church and University were suddenly and 
prematurely deprived of his eminent talents 
and accomplishments. He preached on 
the 24th, and died on the 28th, Of his judg- 
ment and erudition, Dc. Gerard has left a 
most respectable mouument in the “ Insti- 
tutes of Biblical Criticism.” Edinb. 1808, 
8vo. With his learning be united much 
knowledge of the world: he was a man of 
the most gentlemanly manners ; a correct 
and judicious preacher, and was unifermly 
distinguished by the liberality of his theo- 
logical opinions. 

29. At Somers Town, aged -75, the 
once celebrated bass - singer, Frederick 
Charles Reinhold, esq. a man very much 
esteemed, aud particularly by all amateurs 
of musick, in which science he excelled as 
a professor, both vocal and instrumental, 
He was a grandson of the Bishop,of Dres~ 
den. His father having taken a passionate 
predilection to the celebrated Handel, who 
was ia habits of intimacy with the Bishop; 
he left his family by stealth, came over to 
this country, and put himself under the 
protection of that celebrated professor, 
who was then fostered by, and had apart 
ments in the palace of his R. H.. Frederick 
Prince of Wales, his present, Majesty’s 
father, who stood sponsor ta the subject.of 
this memoir, Frederick Chas. Reinhold. — 
He sang under Handel, of whose works he 
was an enthusiastic admirer; and he was 
ove of the singers at Marylebone gardens. 
His last performance, . we believe, was at 
Covent-gaidev Oratorios. He sang the 
song in ** Acis and Galatea’ — Ruddier 
than a cherry, with finer effect than any 
man ever did, as he gave a very suitable 
degree of animation appropriate to the 
musick and words. While on the stage 
of Coveut-garden theatre, he had * Acis 
and Galatea” for his benefit, with the cha- 
racters acted: on wnich occasiea he per- 
formed the monster Polypheme. 

At Hertford, of a deep decline, aged 
54, Mr. Williain Maurice, surgeon, late 
of High-street, Marylebone, where he 
long practised with distinguished reputa- 
tion. A severe domestic calamity first 
undermined, and then overwheimed, the 
otherwise’ vigorous energies of a highly 
cultivated, and ingenuous mind; and he 
perished, at leagth, the victim of a gener- 
ous sensibility, pitied for his misfortunes,, 
respected for his talents, and beloved for 
his virtues. 

At Kingswood Hili Spelter Works, Mr. 
Wm, Walker, .who for 50 years was — 

cipa 
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cipal agent to the Bristol Brass and Cop- 
per Company, whose agency he quitted 
in 1792; and’ established, in partnership 
with others, ‘the extensive concern of Pitt, 
Savage, Auderson, antl Co. 

Sept. 30. At his brother’s, Doughty- 
street, aged 29, Mr. Robt. Freeman, R, N. 

In Somerset-street, Lady Clavering, wi- 
dow of Lieut.-gen. Sir John Clavering, K. B. 
» At Barrington Park, co. Gloucester, 
Capt. Edw. Lascelles, Coldstream Guards, 
fourth son of the late Gen. Lascelles, 

»> Larety.—Aged 82, Mrs. Stapleton, eld- 
est sister of Lady Cotton, and aunt of Lord 
C€ombermere, 

In Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
Major-gen. John Crowgey. 

Id Salisbury-street, Strand, Don Joze 
Alonzo Ortiz, the Spanish Consul-geveral. 
He has bequeathed one-fourth of his pro- 
perty to his Most Catholic Majesty Ferdi- 
nand VII»; one-fourth to a friend at 
Alicant ; one-fourth to the Catholic Church 
in the metropolis; and the remaining 
one-fourth to his valet. 

In London, Anne, wife of Rev. Bowen 
Thickins, late of Ross, co. Hereford. 

‘In Hinde. street, Manchester-square, at 
an advanced age, Mrs. Henrietta West, 
only sister of the late Lady Archer. 

In Laurence Pountney-hill, suddenly, 
J.B. Rahnstadt, esq. merchant. 

General James Stewart, of Devonshire- 
street, Portland-place. 

o- At the Hummums, Coyent-garden, a 
few minutes after coming out of the warm 
Bath, aged 58, Mr. William Holland, of 
Cockspur-street, formerly of Oxford-street; 
an eminent publisher of caricatures, and 
@ patron of Woodward, Rowlandson, New- 
ton, Buck, and other artists. He was 
himself aman of genius, and wrote many 
popular songs, and a volume of poetry, 
besides being the Author of the poiuted 
and epigrammatic words which accom- 
panied most of his caricatures. In 1793, 
he was imprisoned ‘six months for selliag 
a copy’ of’ Paine’s Letters to the Ad- 
dressers. 

).iMr. J. Chalmers, late of Abcharch-lane, 

» Broke'a blood-vessel by yiolent cough- 
jng} which caused almost immediate 
death,'Laehlan Mackintosh, esq. 

At) Hyde-park barracks, in his 18th 

r) Cornet Rocke, Royal Horse Guards 
lue, youngest son of Rev, John Rocke, 
of Shrewsbury, . 

\sAged 69, Wm. Beck, esq. of Hackney, 
formerly of the firm of Walker and Beck, 
Fish.stréet-hill, 

Rev. Joseph Rann, vicar of Trinity 
Churchy": Coventry. He was of Tri- 
nity College; “Oxford, M. A, 1758; 
B @sbol169.: This gentleman may be 


ranked»amongst the Commentators on 
Shakspearé’; having ptiblished an edition 
of:-his “ Dramatick Works, with Notes,” 
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from the Clarendon press, in six volumes, 
8vo, 1786—1794. 

At Ross Carbery, co. Cork, Mr. J. 
Alexander, author of ** The Orthographio 
English Ladder,” and “ Delineation of 
Glanmire.” 

Theophilus Swift, esq. a descendant 
from the family of the celebrated Dean, 
He was an eccentric character,,.and in- 
volved himself, many years sinee, when 
in England, in a duel with the Duke of 
Richmond, by writing a newspaper article 
‘in defeuce of the Duke of York, in which 
he was severely wounded. 

Oct. 1. At her son-in-law’s, Rev. De. 
Owen, in ber 75th year, Mrs, Mary 
Travers, relict of Peter Travers, esq. late 
physician to the Royal Hospital, Lisbon. 

At Bow, John Gadsden, esq. of White- 
chapel. 

At Helstone, of apoplexy, aged 67, Ed- 
ward Rogers, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Alexander Tod, 
late of Alderstone. 

Oct. 2. At Deptford, in his 72d year, the 
Rev. Colin Milne, LL. D. rector of North 
Chapel, Sussex, evening preacherto the 
City of London Lying-in Hospital, and 
lecturer of the Old and New Churches 
Deptford ; a popular preacher, and cele- 
brated botanist. In 1770 he published a 
** Botanical Dictionary,” 12mo; and a fter- 
wards wrote “ Institutes of Botany,” in 
two parts, 4to; a Supplement to his Bo- 
tanical Dictionary ; and vol. I. of ** Indi- 
genous Botany,” 8vo, a most-useful book, 
published, in 1793, in association with Mr. 
Alexander Gordon, In 1775, be published 
** The Boldness and Freedom of Apostolical. 
Evidence, recommended to the imitation 
of Ministers; at the death of the Reverend 
and learned James Bate, M. A. late rector 
of St, Paul’s, Deptford.” Iu 1778, Dr. Milne 
preached the anniversary Sermon for the 
Royal Humane Society, being the fourth 
that was preached for that excellent Insti- 
tution, which has also since been indebted 
to him for many similar exertions in its 
behalf. Besides other single Discourses, 
he also published a volume of Sermons, 
in 1780,—-In the “* Literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century,” IIL. 760, is given 
a curious illustration of the art and mys- 
tery of Bible-making, as formerly not un- 
frequently practised by speculating book- 
sellers. It is the narrative of Dr. Robert 
Sanders (a laborious compiler of popular 
books) who, had been employed to write a 
Commentary on the Bible, but whose 
name, as he was nota clergyman, could 
not with much propriety. be prefixed 
to it. Among other respectable Clergy-. 
men who refused to sanction with their 
name and reputation an - undertaking 
with which, they were to. have no other 
connexion, was Dr. Colia Milae, who 
honestly said, that although he had no 
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doubts concerning Dr. Sanders’s abilities, 
yet he would not have his name affixed 
to what he was not to write.” 

At Worcester, the lady of Sir Pyers 
Mostyn, bart. of Tatvere, co. Flint. 

In his 20th year, Mr, W. Gerard, of 
H. M. navy; eldest Son of the late W. 
Gerard, esq. of Turnham-green, surgeon. 

Drowned in the canal near Bow Com- 
mon, aged about 18, Miss Eleanor Rod- 
gers, an accomplished young lady, who 
had only arrived on the 23th ult. from a 
tour in Russia with some friends. A child 
with whom she was walking in company 
with another female, went on before frisk- 
ing along the side of the canal,-and fell in. 
The deceased, to save her, plunged in after 
her; but passed her, and got into the 
middle of the stream. She was rescued 
by a young man in about 10 minutes, 
whén every endeavour to restore animation 
proved ineffectual. The child was saved 
by a barge boy. 

Oct. 3. Aged 76, Mary-Agues Rich- 
ardson, relict of Mr. William Richardson, 
who was the nephew of Samuel the cele- 
brated Novelist ; and who for many years 
was a printer of iderable emi 
He died in May 1778; and his widow was 
in 1800 appointed house-keeper to the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. 

Oct. 4, At Canterbury, aged 22, Lieut. 
C. Darby, R. M. His remains were in- 
terred with military honours. 

Oct. 5. Aged 74, the wife of Mr. Spen- 
cer, of Leicester. 

At Lenton, near Nottingham, while en- 
gaged at a game of chess with one of his 
daughters, Francis Evans, esq. And on 
the following day, Wm. Richard Middle- 
more, esq. They were bankers, and part- 
ners through life in different extensive con- 
cerns. The latter, who was previously in- 
disposed, never spoke after hearing of the 
death of his partner.—The former was in 
the commission of the peace for the county 
of Nottingham, and was brother-in-law of 
the Rev. Dr. Plumptre, dean of Gloucester. 

At Cardiff, South Wales, suddenly, 
John Pipou, esq. of the Istand of Jersey. 

At Tolicross, Scotland, in his 91st year, 
Capt. Robert Rollo. 

Oct. 6. ‘Mr. J. Hood Berridge, of Hat- 
ton- garden, solicitor. 

At Upper Edmonton, in his 75th year, 
Rev. Jas. ‘Dashwood, vicar of Long Sut- 
ton, ce. Lincoln, only brother of the late, 
and uncle of the present, Sir Henry Pey- 
ton, bart. 

At Leivester, aged 74, John Nichols, esq. 

At Wittgenstein, aged 35, Prince Fran- 
cies of Sayan Wittgenstein. 

Oct. 7.” With exeinplary resignatiov, 
andthe most ‘sincere regret of all who 
knew her, ‘the! wife of Philip Wood, esq. 
of Highbary-grove, btother to the Lord 
Mayor elect, 





At East Ham, Essex, aged 82, Jas. Py- 
croft, esq. formerly of Wanstead. 

At Brighton, Daniel,. second, son, and 
on the 10th, George, fourth sou of Isaac 
L. Goldsmid, esq. 

Oct. 8. At Branswick House, South 
ampton, the wife of J. Shakespear, ésq. 
In her the inestimable qualities of an ex- 
cellent wife, affectionate mother, sincere 
friend, and pious Christian, were firmly 
united. 

Sarah, wife of J. Burt, esq. of Stone 
House, East Grinstead. 

In Crawford - street, Portman ~ square, 
aged 39, Mrs. Bridget Mary Robertson, 
late of the Island of Grenada. 

At Greenwich, Capt. J. Anderson, R.N. 
who served under Rodney and Jervis in 
the glorious actions which have immor- 
talised their names. 

Oct. 9. In his 62d year, Geo 
Lord Callan, Baron of Calon on. Ew 
kenny, one of the twenty-eight Represen- 
tative Peers of Ireland. He was raised to 
the Peerage in 1790, He has left no 
issue. 

Robert Graham, esq. of Mattersea, 
Nottinghamshire. 

At the Hotwells, in his 26th year, Bar- 
tholomew Mahon, esq. of in, son of 
the late Rev. Maurice Mahon, of Cloen- 
free, co. Roscommon. He was as a son 
and brother dutiful and affectionate, as a 
friead warm and sincere, as a Christian 
truly pious, 

At Kelvedon, Essex, Rev. P. Round, 
youngest son of S. Round, of King’s 
Beech Hill, Berks, : x 

Oct. 10. At the West Cliff mansion, 
Brighton, of a rapid decline, Mrs. Heury 
Thornton, widow of the late Henry Thorn« 
ton, esq. M. P. 

At Boroughbridge Hall, co. York, Rev. 
Marmaduke Lawson, many years pre- 
bendary of Ripon, formerly fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Oct. 11. In Beaufort-buildings, Sarah, 
relict of the late Sam. Edwards, esq. 

In Seymour-place, Mrs. Western, relict 
of Chas, Western, esq. of Felix Hall, Essex. 

Oct. 12. At Cholmoadeley House, Pic- 
cadilly, aged 20, Viscountess M 
Her ladyship, who was second daughter of 
the late Gen, Campbell, deputy-governor 
of Gibraltar, was married to Viscount 
Malpas, eldest son of Marquis Cholmon- 
deley, about two years ago, but has left 
no issue. Her remains were interred 
in the family-vault at Malpas, Cheshire, 

Aged 45, Richard Mason,.‘esq. comp- 
trolling searcher of H..M. Customs, 

At Pevensey Cottage, near Southamp- 
ton, Capt. J. White, formerly commander 
of a cutter in H. M. revenue of Excise. ~ 

At Lichfield, azed,76, Mes. Mary 
Brown, whose many amiable qualities en- 
deared her to all hor friends, 
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Oct. 15. At Walthamstow, Esvex, after 
a lingering :llness of above two years, Mr. 
John Griffith, in his 65th year, being born 
near Sandbach, ia Cheshire, Jan, 1751. 
He was a man whose knowledge of ab- 
struse Mathematicks was so extensive as 
to rank him among the most eminent ma- 
thematicians of the present age; and 
whose memory will be long cherished by 
those who knew his amiable qualities. 

In his 83d year, J. Nottidge, esq. of 
Bocking, Essex, 

At Suabury, in his 66th year, Charles 
Bishop, esq. H. M. procurator-general. 

At Dunstable, Sam. Queneborough, esq. 
late of Jamaica, many years a represen- 
tative of the parish of St. John’s in the 
House of Assembly there; a mar whose 
upright priaciples and liberal conduct en- 
deared him to his family and friends, and 
whose humanity and kind tender attention 
to the wants of those immediately de- 
peident-bn him, will long be remembered 
with gratitude. 

Aged 70, Rev. Thos. Weekes Dalby, 
M.A. vicar of Chippenham, Wilts, and 
West Farleigh, Kent. 

At Beverley park, co. Darham, where 
he went for the recovery of his 
health, in his 62d year, Mr. Christopher 
Gregson, He was above 40 years an 
highly-valued servant of the Worshipful 
Society of Apothecaries, in the capacity 
of chief Operator in their Galenical Ela- 
boratory ; nor was it there only that his 
integrity was known, as he was very 
Benerally and deservedly esteemed. 

Oct. 14. Suddenly, John James Hirtzel, 
esq. of Great Coram-street. 
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In Southampton-place, Lieut.-general 
Andrew Gammell. 

Of an apoplectic fit, aged 31, D. C. 
Flowerdew, esq. of Sir Gregory Page’s 
Park, Blackheath. 

At Mickleton, co. Gloucester, Rev. R. 
Morgan Graves, D.D. rector of Hill 
C.oome and Henlip, co. Worcester, late 
rector of Malvern. 

Oct. 15. At Worthing, Augusta Juliana, 
third daughter of Major-gen. Chester. 

Oct. 16. At Ipswich, of.a dropsy, in 
his 59th year, the Rev. John Edge, i. A 

Oct. 17. At Hammersmith terrace, 
Colonel Beckwith, 

The wife of S. B. Morton, esq. Brook- 
green, Hammersmith. 

At Rocklands, co. Hereford, William 
Sandby, esq. banker, Temple-bar. 

On board the East India ship Anne, (on 
his return from Bombay,) ia his 20th 
year, Mr. G. S. Barclay, son of the late 
Mr. J. Barclay, of Old Broad-street. 

Oct. 18, At East Sheen, Surrey, in his 
76th year, J. V. Gandolphi, esq 

At Colchester, Mrs, Charlotte Smyth, 
relict of Rev. Charles Smyth, late rector of 
Greenstead, and Tolleshunt D'Arcy, Essex. 

Oct, 23, Atthe parsonage, Wickham 
Bishops, Essex, in his 76th year, William 
Morris, esq. of Havering Hall, Essex. 

Oct. 24. In Bedford-row, after a few 
hours illness, Jerome Wm. Knapp, esq. 
LL. D. barrister-at-law, of the Middle 
Temple. He attended the Londén Ses- 
sions the preceding day. 

Oct. 29. At Walthamstow, in her 13th 
year, Emma, second daughter of B, 
Pead, esq. 


————_— 





Mereorotoeicat Taste for October, 1815. By W. Cary, Strand. 
































Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. |; 
wift4l | | 
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Sep.| ° ° ° 

27} 51 | 62 ; 50 [29, 92 |showery 
28 | 47 | 61 | 52 |30, 08 |sbowery 

29 } 55 | 62 | 55 [29,45 |snowery 

30} 49 | 61 | 50] ,52 |showery 
0.1) 54 | 60} 47] , 52 |showery 

2|47|59|50] , 62 |showery 

3 | 47 | 58 | 55 [30,19 }fair 

4}55 | 61} 55] ,01 /cloudy 

5 | 55} 60] 56] ,01 ffair 

6} 55} 60] 50] , 02 jrain 

7147} 60149] ° 10 /fair 

$146] 54] 49] ,29 cloudy 

9] 46/53/48] 528 |fair 

10} 47} 54.1474 508 |fair 

11 | 48 | 5g | 50 /29, 85 jrain 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from September’27, to October 24; 1815. 








Christened. ie, 2Qand 5 151] 50and 60 154 
Males - 905 1706 Males - 155% & 5and10 61/] 60and 70 120 
Females 801 Females Kab s 10and20 52] 70and80 79 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 423) =) 20 and30 98] 80and90 46 
© £30 and 40 136 | 90 and 100 10 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. Oand 50 145 2 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending October 21. : 






































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat Bye Barly | Oats |Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 
S. . als. djs. djs. d. s djs. djs. dys. djs. d. 
Middlesex 58 0)30 4}27 3/32 9//Essex 53 0/30 6/28 2 25 10/30 6 
Surrey 61 3/30 2129 O}35 OllKent 58 6/10 Oj29 6|27 9129 9 
Hertford 52 0\28 4/23 10/97 9//Sussex 56 8100 0/30 O/25 6100 0 
Bedford 57 0/28 8/23 11/51 2 — 52 11328 725 Of21 8/26 10 
Huntingdon 49 027 4/19 10/30 3/\Camb. 50 4/20 9/25 8119 9/29 10 
Northamp. 55 pnd 10/19 3/50 6)|Norfolk 50 7/26 4/23 11718 10/26 0 
Rutland 53 0/28 3/22 6/31 6)jLincoln 52 10)/33 6/28 O18 11/32 4 
Leicester 57 O32 4/25 0136 3)/York 55 7137 930 @/21 0/96 4 
Nottingham 60 O/3i 8/25 O35 8)|Durham 56 2/00 0/30 oa 600 9 
Derby 61 0\33 7/24 2/58 10)/Northum. 51 4/48 0/25 O/22 10/29 4 
Stafford 62 0/33 0/24 941 11|\Cumberl. 55 4)33 4/30 7/22 4/00 @ 
Salop 58 O|S1 41)23 6/44 5\|Westmor. 65 3/44 0/32 0/24 100 g 
Hereford 54 10/28 9/24 6/34 1)/Lancaster 61 2/00 0)00 O25 10) 42 6 
Worcester 60 8132 8/29 3/36 10/\Chester 54 111/00 0/00 0/23 7 G 
Warwick 56 0/33 8/25 0/38 4)! Flint 55 2/00 Oj32 9100 0 
Wilts 50 O27 0186 6145 Oj|Denbigh 60 5/00 O31 3/19 0 
Berks 58 O(28 227 O36 SiiAnglesea 57 0/00 0/26 6)16 0 
Oxford 55 O/2T W25 6/31 6!i\Carnarvon63 4/00 Of@8 O}24 0 
Bucks 58 0/28 Oj24 6/31 O)}|/Merioneth 66 8/00 0/56 0/23 0 
Brecon. 59 426 4[29 4/00 O|\Cardigan 60 8100 O26 ojt5 Q. 
Montgom. 57 0jS2 0/21 7/00 7 Pembroke 53 6/00 0)26 9)14 0 
Radnor 59 0'31 1125 400 O!\Carmart. 56 6|00 0/94 8114 a. 
Glamorg. 60 2)00 0/25 4/17 Q 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.|/Gloucest. 59 4)00 O29 3)26 3 
57 5435 929 O22 8)54 5/|Somerset 60 7/00 0132. 120 0 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmouth57 1/00 0128 9}00 0 
50 737 5,28 222 633 SiiDevon 63 10/00 0/26 1/22 0 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-||Cornwall 65 3)00 0)28 5/19 eo 
ritime Districts of ‘England and Wales, by||Dorset 60 9100 O26 0126 (i) 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be|| Hants 55 500 0/28 0)27 0 
regulated in Great Britain ..........0.c.ssseesceceeseeseeees 00 0100 0100 0100 a 








PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, October 23 : 55s. to 605.4 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs, Avoirdupois, October 21, 28s. 11d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, October 25, 60s. 8d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, October 23: 
Kent Bags ............ 62. Os. to 9/. Os. |] Kent Pockets .......... Td. Os. to 122 On 


Sussex Ditto ......... 5/. Os. to 8/, Os. | Sussex Ditto............ 61. 6s. to 94 15s 
Essex Ditto .......0... 94 Os. to 12/, Qs, | Farnham Ditte..........147. Os. to 184 Oss 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, October 23: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/, 1s. Sd. Straw 11, 9s.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 14s. 6d. Straw 1/. 145, 
Clover 62. 10s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 12s. 6d. Straw 1/. 13s, 6d. Clover 64. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, October 23. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Sibs, 








Beal ..c.-cessoveipeelecgacceedie BA. Op Be. DE. | Leamth.....-.-cseonerrcoeqoose aes 4s. 4d, to 5s, 4d, 
Mullton ..c.ccccccsedcecseesee4S, OG to 5s, 2d. Head of Cattle at Market September 5s. 
eee scccicccscoee 5S 405 to 6s, Sd, Beasts ..<.0000- 2420 Calves 100, 
POCK ccocccccegpaccedecnccecee hl, Od, te Se. Se) Sheep ...... 14,650. Pigs 420, 


COALS, October 23: Newcastle 65s. Od. to 67s. Od. Sunderland 65s. Od.—65. 6d. | 
SOAP, Yellow, 86s. Mottled 96s. Curd 100s. CANDLES, 12s. Od. per.Doz. Moulds 13s, 6. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib, St. James’s 4s, 3d. Clare Market 0s. Od, Whitechapel 4, 1¢. 
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London.— 
401, 19s.—Surrey 
271. discount.—Strand Bridge 


erpool 


» 1401. ex @ividend.— 
171. 10s.—-Grand Union, 41/.—Chel- 


mercial Sale Rooms, 


801. with dividend 41.— 


ditto. 76/.—Globe Insurance, 


1200L—Leeds and Liv 


140/. 1421.—Shrewsbur 


80/. 185/.—Kennet and Avon, 


80/.—Huddersfield, 10/.—Rochdale, 


50/.—Ellesmere, 
591—London Institution, 
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at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, 


Grand Truak Canal, 
dividend.— Monmouth, 


, or 
191. 10s.—West-India Lock, 145/,—London 


121. —Vauxhall Bridge, 48/.—Southwark ditto, 


1021.—Sun Life Ditto, 62. premium 
Annuities, 7. premium. 


THE AVERAGE P 
Oct. 1815 (to the 26th), 
29/. 10s. — East London Water-Works, 


Trent and M 
4/. half year’s 


Grand Junction, | 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN OCTOBER, 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Co, Bank Buildings, London. 











9 pr. 
8% 9¢pr. 


9 10 pr. 
10$ 114 pr. 
10% 114 pr. 
114 l1@pr. 
124 14 pr. 
13% 144 pr. 


15g § pr. 
13g 64 pr. 


14$ 15% pr. 
164 154 pr. 
15 4 pr. 
143 14 pr. 
144 $pr. 


14h pr. 
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